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PREFAC£. 


A British Sage has pronounced that ‘ every 
‘ man, who will take the trouble of describing 
‘ in simple language the scenes of whicli he 
* has been a spectator, can aObrd an instruct 
‘ tive and amusing narrative-' No such public- 
spirited motive, however, influenced the pen 
or pencil of the uTiter of the following pages. 
On the contrary, the manuscript journal and 
portfolio, from whicIi these slight and unpre- 
tending • Sketches of aTour' have been well- 
nigh t*er6a<im and lineatim extracted, were most 
selfisltly and unambitiously scribbled for his 
own amusement, and (undutiful confession !) 
ns a sort of promised sop held out to allay 
epistolary expectations at home : and it was 
not until a year after his return to England, 
that, prompted by the encouragement of per- 
haps partial friends, and finally rendered des- 
perate by what may almost be said to have 
amounted to< a paternal mandate, he found 
Iiimsclf — correcting the proofs. 
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11c Iius dimply «lc!»pril»ed scene# nnd cim* 
meters ns they nppenred^ Inciilciits m tlicy 
occurred, niul anecdotes ns llicy >verc related 
to liim. The number of engmvings bciiig^ 
necessarily restricted, lie has for tlie most- 
part selected those bearing on Indian sport* i 
ing, ns presenting more of novelty to the ' 
English eye than the more hackneyed Buh--j- 
jects of landscape. 

Should the render tlicn be disposed, In some . 
idle hour, to accompany the Author dn hisi 
dying tour tlirougU India, he is hereby pro- ' 
mised, if not * Good Entertainment,' at least' 
♦Expeditious Travelling;'— and though'ho, 
fail to be satisfied witli Jns vehicle, he may 
see cnougli of an ’ interesting country to in4! 
ducc a wish for a second journey — under the' 
guidance of ti more able coniluctcur. ’ 



GLOSSARY 


Anna . . 1 A coin~the 16th part of a rupee. 

Ankooe^ . . . Goad drire the elephant. 

Bangakw. .Thalcbed bouse. 

Bitause .Short'tringed hank. 

, Bharee t. .t, ,. Long.winged do. 

Begum Mahomedan princess. 

Bunneer .Shop-keeper. 

' Bowlee A well. 

Baghcecha . . .Fruit garden. 

Bund Embankment. 

Burkindass.. Armed attendant. 

Burra Sahib. .Great man. Chief. 

Buckshees A gift. 

.Bhistcy. . . Water-canier. 

Budjerow Decked passage-boat. 

Beauliali... ... .Small decked boat. 

Chobdar Mace-bearer. 

Cummerbund Waist-cloth. 

Cheraug Small Indian lamp. * 

Choor! Choor! Stop thief! 

. Chokee Police station. 

Chuprassec ..Upper aervant. 

Charpoy Low bed, or stretcher. 

Cbupittics Unleavened cakes. 

Chowric Fly-flapper, formed of llie tail of n 

Thibet cow, and only used by per- 
sons of high rank. 

Chick Thin curtain, made of thread and 

strips of bamboo. ' 

Chout One-fourth of the revenue claimed by 

conquerors of the soil. 
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CImnam - Ccmenl mnil« of iliclla. 

Coolie.. Mao oflow caste. 

^Travelling post hi pal.mkccn. 

DikV Ilurkarali inessengCT. 

‘Dewanee Khtls Hall of audience. 

Dmtar .....lodian letde or council. i 

Dckkanec. .Delonpog W the Dcccaii. a province 

of Indio. ' '* • 

Dliflllec Basket of garden-cStufT. 

Pakir Holy mendJeanL 

Florikan Bird of the Luslard tribe. 

Guddee • Hindoo throne. 

Gongnalaa ...... .... -VillageTS. , 

Qurrah Earthenware vessel. 

Gram Speciesof vetch. 

Ghoont Mountain pony. 

Teacher, or priest, 

Oiusul or Gazele An Erotic ode. 

Hackery. .. .w. .Cart. ' 

Houdah .Angfied — elephant’s castle. 

Hatemzadeh Savage— literally Filho da Puts 

Hakim Physician. . . 

Huikarah Messenger. • 

Hookam..' .Order or command. 

Hafiz The Horace of the Persians. 

- , 

Jemadar. . .Sepoy serjeant — upper aeivanl. 

Jhool Biephanl’a housings. 

Jaghire Territory. . f 

Jampaun ..MoanlainBcdan-cliair, 

Jitt............ ..... Race or tribe. 

JeUanutn Pluto's Tcalis. 

Kookaree . Knife worn by the >'cpaiile8e, 

Khodabundl Maraj!.. .Titles of respect. 

Klianaut. .WaU ofa tent. 

Kuskus A fragrant grass. 
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.. .i Butler. ' 

KlisUmuts .‘.Bards.* ' 

Kutwial. .Police ofliecr. 

Kucker. ........... .•’.BarkrayAwr. 

Kecmcab Brocade. > f I 

Kitmutgar . Tabic 'atteodant. 

KnUr . . .. ’.A fortress. 

Kurwar Coarse elotli. 

Kliilaut Dress of honour. 

Kutcherric ..Coon of justice. 

La! Purdab Creat red curtain. 

L&l Sherbb • • . Claret. 

Mahout Elephant^s driver. 

Mutnuii Mussulman thrunr. 

Mut Temple. 

Michaun. Platforro oflamboo 

Mussalgee .Torclubearer. 

Miner . .if ng/ice. minaret. 

Musjed . . . . mo)U]ue->Mahuioedsn |>l.tee 

I of worship. 

Maongee Boatswaio. ' 

MoolueV Kingdom. 

Mussuch Sheqvskin watcr-hag. > 

Nullah Crook, or small ttver. 

Nautch. Indian dance. 

Naulch LCg ..Dancers, v 

Nuzzar . An offering, or gift of liutnage. 

Nuaseeb Fate. > ' * 

Paun Betel-nut. t ‘ ^ ' 

Paundan Vessel holding ]>aun. i 

Fatarros .A pair of boxes slung on a bamboo.' 

Pil Sertauts’ tent.' 

Pariali In IAm tenw, * wild dog. 

I’urdah CortaiD. ■ > ' 

Punkali. Large fan hung from the ceiling. ’ 

Pubarrees .Mouotaioeers. 
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Pillau, Kliawaub Eastern dishes, almost as vvelUknoffn 

as curry. 

Qui'bt. or KoeO'bot, Who’s there? or. Who 

r" 'i' /rrutsf-^HUmmoiis for aerrants in 
Bengal, and applied as a sobri- 
quet to the Anglo-Bengfllese. 

JUm-Bam J. Hindoo salutation. 

Boutee Sleeping tent. 

Sirdar-bearer Head bearer. 

Shuter*6unar Camel Courier. 

Shikkaree NaUve hunter. 

Seikh Hindoo sect. 

Shemianah Canopied entrance. ^ 

Serwans .. ...Camel drirers. . ' ^ i— ‘jt 

Syces Indian grooms.. 

Sowarree .rA'eandcade.- !!..•“« 'fy...nV 

Suirar. • Ilorsemanortrooper.; 

. Serai PuWic''bu51ding*for"lhe ^recejrfioti 'bf 

^ caravans oV travellers." 

&bib .A gentleman— ^ <• 

Sundeibunds Forest tract, in , lbe_Delta^^of.,the 

Ganges. 

Suppoose .Chimney of (lie hookah. 

Sircar A native writer. 

Sthroff'. '-•.Bank*.'^-^''' 

Tom-tom'.^.. ..'1 “Indian’ drum.'“^ / ^ ^ 

Tattee.. . .S^en of grass pUced in a window, 

,, , j . ^.^^and cooled by, watefv ^ 

•Toofaini;'...».j. ..iwHunicane.^, '{ i, i ^ i’ t 
Tope’...'. . '.i " .'.v.r.r. A grovft; »''<p » ‘a T.t-o 
Tamhsba i'". .‘7. Grand display. ‘ ' '■ ' > i 

'Vina .V. .7.. Species of guitar^ ^ 

"Vakeei r. . . ^mbassa^r. / ' . ‘ 

iVideri. ..... daA-cohjttfcd_corapound metal. 

'Zeniina ...SeragEo. . 
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CnAPTER I. 

Tiic Commander-in-chief having determined 
npoQ a tour of inspection of the military 
stations in the Upper Provinces, during the 
cooler months of the year, his Lordship left 
Calcutta, Tvith two or three officers of his 
suite, on the 1st of Novemhor, 1027. The 
remainder of the general and personal staff 
were directed to join him by the end of the 
month, at Cawnporc, a considerable town and 
station, about six hundred and fifty miles 
from Calcutta, where the Head-quarters 
Camp was to be assembled previous to the. 
commencement of our march. 

The Bilks, i. e., posting in palankeens, 
being duly laid by the Postmaster-general, 

Voui, a 
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it was arranged that we slionld travel in 
parties of three, one day intcn’cning between 
each party, in order to allow time for the 
bearers at the several stages i to return to 
their posts. i ' 

Captain IMacan (the Persian interpreter). 
Colonel Dawkins (a brother aide-de-camp), 
and myself, formed one of tlic travelling 
trios ; and, snugly ensconced in our palan- 
keens, we turned our backs upon the city 
of palaces,' on the evening of the 20th of 
November. - . . / n ; • ■ 

To tliosc uninitiated into the mysteries of 
Indian travelling, the prospect of a journey 
of six hundred miles, night and day, in a hot 
climate, inclosed in a sort of coffin-like re- 
ceptacle, carried' on the 'shoulders of men, is 
somewUat alarming ; but to one more accus- 
tomed m to that method of locomotion, the 
palankeen would, -■ perhaps, prove' less fa- 
tiguing and harassing',* for • a' ' long journey, 
than any other cohTeyance.‘/iTlie horizontal 
or reclining position 'is< naturally the most 
easy to the body;mnd the exhaustion con- 
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se<\ucnt upon n journey in tJic heat of the 
generally secures to the traveller as 
much sleep during thc-'cooler hours of the 
night,' as the frequent interruptions of the 
hearers at the several stages will allow 
him 'to enjoy. I had laid in ’a good store 
of tea,' sugar, and biscuits, a novel, some 
powder and shot, a gun, and a sword, and 
plenty ' of blankets, as a defence against 
the coldness of the night. Our baggage 
consisted of a dozen boxes (patarras) np* 
pended to bamboos, and carried by men; 
which, with two torch-hearers (mussalgccs) 
to each palankeen, completed our caval- 
cade. 

On the 22nd, at four p, »r., we reached 
Rogonftlhpore, a small village, near which 
is situated one of those stage bungalows, 
erected by government,, for the accommoda- 
.tion of travellers, along the great military 
road to 'Benares and Allahabad. ..Here we 
fell in with a family of our acquaintance 
travelling southward with all their household, 
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equipages, &c., and they treated us' with (a 
rather more plentifiil and luxurious meal than 
our ' palankeen stores could: 'have ■ afforded 

us. V. I 

Just above the village* of RogonAthpore 
there is a group of lofty ‘rocks; 'of a conical 
form, and thickly clothed with brushwood, a* 
very favourite resort of hears. The servant 
at the bungalow informed us that' a young 
officer, who had preceded ns about six weeks', 
ascended the rocks with’ bis gun,' and ’in 
about an hour sliot two' bears, carrying off 
their skins in triumph - on- the roof of his 
palankeen. Colonel D. and myself walked 
over the rocks in the evening, and we dis- 
tinctly saw one of these uncouth-looking 
animals climbing up the face of the crags ; 
hut he was far out of shot-range.' ■ ' ' 

iVbw. 24t^, 7 A. M., reached Hazarebaug, a 
small station, about two hundred and twenty 
miles from Calcutta’. ^ It'is a healthy spot; 
the earth sandy and rocky, presenting a 
strong contrast to the foomy and affuviaf sod 
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SORTIE OF TIGERS. 


of Southern Bengal*. From Rogonjlthpore 
to Hazarehaug Ahei.road , runs -.through an 
hlmost uninterrupted jungle, swarming with 
wild beasts. At this place we met with a hos- 
pitable friend, who stored our palankeens with 
provisions, after giTing us a capital breakfast, 
i. At .eleven* o’clock at night we entered tlie 
famous pass of.Dunghye. The road bears 
the appearance of a deep sandy ravine ; the 
banks arc rocky and woody, and in many 
places quite overhung by tJje forest-trees. 
iWe, had accomplished about Imlf the defile, 
.when I was suddenly and rudely awakened 
(from a dozing sleep by the shock of my pa- 
-lankceni coming -to the ground, and by the 
.most discordant shouts and screams. I 
jumped out to ascertain the cause of the up- 
roar, and found, on inquiry, that a foraging 
party of tigers — probably speculating upon 
picking up a straggling bearer — liad sprung 
off the rocks, and . dashed , across the road, 
bounding between my palankeen and that of 

* Them, ss, at 6 *-«- de^es loner than nhen we 

leRCalcutU. m i. -I i * * ( • r - ; 
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Colonel ; D:, ‘ U'lio' -wna ficnrccly' ten yards 
a-liead. The ' bearers of both palankeens 
were nil huddled ' together, bellowing like 
bedlamites, nud the inussalgccs waving their 
torches mo?t vehemently. On mtistcringlour 
forces, we discovered that two of .onr patarra- ' 
hearers were missing, and fearing tlmt-thc' 
tigers might intercept them, we dispatched 
four men with spare torches to bring them ’ 
on. Meanwhile my friend and myself, ' 
having brought our palankeens together • 
armed ourselves with patience and a pair of 
pistols to await tlio result. The wliole inci- 
dent, witli the time and scene, was highly 
interesting nud wild, with just enough of the 
awful to give an additional piquancy. The 
night w'as dark and -stormy, hnd the a-ind' 
roared among the trees above our heads : the 
torches cast a red and flickering light on the 
rocks in our immediate neighbourhood, and 
just showed us enough of the depths of the 
forest to make the background more gloomy 
and unfathomable. The distant halloos of 
the men who were gone in ' search of their 
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comtades, came faintly and -snldly upon the 
breeze ; and tlie occasionaL shots that n'e 
fired rang through the rocky jungle with an 
almost mterminahle echo. In about three- 
quarters of an hour our bearers joined us, 
together with tlio.two patarra-bearers. Tliese 
latter, hearing the • vociferations of our men, 
and guessing the cause, had quietly placed 
their boxes on the ground, about a mile in 
the rear of us, and seating themselves on 
their heels, had determined not to proceed 
until. the break of day. 

All being reported present, we resumed our 
journey, tbe men keeping up their screaming 
chorus to scare our unwelcome visiters, whom 
I several times fancied I heard rustling among 
the brushwood on tlie road side, as though 
they were, moving on our Banks in order to 
cut off any straggler who might drop astern. 
1 never saw bearers go more expeditiously, or 
in more compact order, everj’ man fearing to 
be the last in the cavalcade*. A sheet would 

• It is "said, that a tiger lying in wait for » string of passengers 
usually selects' the last of the party. 
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have covered -the. whole pnrtyji sThc .tigers,- 
if they Imd colculatcd.iipon one of our number 
for their .evening meal, must have gone sup-; 
pcrlcss to their lair/ for.wc- mustcredi nll-.oiir' 
twenty*four ,inen,;in the morning. A,d/ik 
hurkarah, (post messenger) <had been .carried) 
off , in the (Same spot two daysibcforc, pro*t 
bably by the same family of tigers, which, i 
according to the bearers’ account, ■. consisted , 
of two old ones, and three cubs. 

- Nov. i7th. , Arrived at Benares; at 5 a. jr., i 
and were hospitably received by I\Ir.'Prinsep, 
master of.the Mint, whoffrcigbtcd.our palan-- 
keens with plentiful stock for jthe morrow. ^ 
Wc were here shocked to learn, the death ofr 
Colonel Macdonald, one of the party that had / 
preceded .US,,,. He ,Avas .seized i >vith an apo- 
plectic. fit on, getting out of, his palankeen, 
and expired soon after. .There .is no country, 
in the world wherej tlic demise tof one of a- 
small circle ,is regarded with so much apathy 
as in India.j,,Sickness,,death, and sepulture, 
follow upon each other’s heels, not unfre- ■ 
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ALLAHABAD. 
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qiiently' within Itlie' four-and-twenty hours; 
and memory ‘of 'the departed-^xcept among 
nearer and dearer friends, whose feelings are 
heyond'thc'iriiluence of climate and circum- 
stances — scarcely’dtttlives the week. By the 
death' of Colonel Macdohald, we lost a cour- 
teous, -'kind-hearted, and agreeable compa- 
nion, ' and the very outset of our journey was 
clouded with evil auspices. 

itith. Beaclied Allahabad early in the 
morning, after having been much retarded 
by a paucity of bearers. Among those that 
we did succeed in procuring, many of the 
poor fellows ■ had their shoulders galled like 
those of over-worked post-horses in Eng- 
land. ' At three p.5i. we called a halt, and 
combined breakfast, dinner, and supper in 
one meal ; -and taking for our motto * suffi- 
cient for the day,’ &c., bravely devoured our 
last fowl and loaf, though’ we had two days” 
journey to perform^ without n chance of fall- 
ing in With any more 'of 'our hospitahle coun 
trj'then. ' ■' -■'* ■ *'* ’ 
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; In tho dvening, •tlicrc being mucli'min,>tlie;' 
ronds became veVy 'deep 'aind islippeiy, land' 
thcibcarers proportionately, slow i and- sulky. 
To crown tbo -whole,' our torches were extin- 
guished, and the men at length put us down-' 
under a tree, from whence cTcn the vast con- " 
sideration of two rupees (four times the usual ’ 
s\ boire) could not induce them to move. 

r M .11 M. j'*' 

■ G A.M. Awoke, and with the Com- 
mander-in-chiefs recommendation to hasten-' 
our progress staring -me in the face, /found ' 
myself and palankeen planted under the ' 
samet ill-omened tree, and the bearers all - 
huddled round, shivering and jibbering, ^and 
looking as though they liad taken as firm' 
root to the spot where they had squatted the 
night before, as the venerable banyan which 
overshadowed us. “With the assistance of a 
few rupees, and (shall T confess it?) a little 
gentle corporal persuasion, we resumed our 
journey, and at ten aIm. drew up at the pic- • 
turesquo, ‘though -ruined hermitage of an old ‘ 
IMussulman fakir. Here we overhauled our 
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haversacks; and , found our . 'whole store ■ to 
amount. to sixismall biscuits./' k . . > 

. Divided' rations; and with the assistance) 
of our reverend- host, who boiled some water 
for us, made tea, and seating ourselves on 
some ancient jMussulman tombs, devoured 
our fnigal breakfast. • After tipping the holy 
anchorite a few annas,* and receiving his 
blessing in return, we proceeded. 

One p.M. we passed through Hautgong, a 
strange ruinous old town, surrounded with 
estensivG fortidcations, in a state of dilapida* 
tion, and the most magnidcent groves of ta- 
marind trees. Here a large pariah dog took, 
a fancy to our party, and, with no other food 
tlian a couple of hard-boiled eggs, followed 
uS the whole way to Caumpore, a distance of 
ndarly eighty miles. 

■ 30/^, At four p.M. -we at length reacliccl 
our destination, having been two days longer 
tlum usual on the road, and most heartily 
tired of palankeens and bcarere. We found 
• • A small cwB, sistera lo the ntpef. ' . ’ 
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our tents pitched in 'the-' compound,’ or en- 
closure, of Sir S. 'WhittinglmmjUhe'GencrnI 
of the division; ' ^ The Commander-in-cllief 
had arrived liie'’day‘l)cforc/‘'Our heavy bag- 
gage,' servants, horses,'' and dogs’ Wrc-herc 
awaiting us. “ 1 1 missed; however, ^ the' joyous 
welcome of -my favourite terrier; and 'learnt 
with sorrow that he had met with hiS quietus 
on the march, by having' unadvisedly 'dis- 
puted a sheep’s shank with'n foraging hyena, 
who not only secured the bone of contention, 
but left nothing but poor Hector’s 'head ‘to 
tell the story of Ijts 'sad ‘fate.' 'Flebilis .’oc- 
cidit'l ' ' "" ■> hjiy 

Cawhporc ’being onc'of.'lJie largest military 
stations in India, his Excellency remained 
there six days) during which 'time' our morn- 
ings were employed in . regimental and bri- 
gade reviews, ' and our evenings agreeably 
consumed by the dinners, "halls, and plays 
with which fthe hospitable inhabitants enter- 
tained the Head-quarteis party. ‘ 

Decemher Qth. At-- daybreak wc . com- 
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mencetl our ■ first .marcli, towards Lucknow, 
tile metropolis. [Of j the .JJfa^uh, commonly 
called King,. of. Oude.* ' Having crossecl-tlie 
Ganges, whicli^ river forms .the boundary be- 
tween the English -and Oude territories, we 
found the Head-quarters camp ready pitched 
for our. reception near- the village of Onah, 
twelve miles from Cawnpore. 

As we galloped up the main street of the 
camp,<his Excellency was saluted by a depu- 
tation from the King of Lucknow, who had 
sent a siiite,of tents, with elephants, horses, 
and servants, for his accommodation. 

, And here let me furnish the reader with a 
glimpse of' Head-quarters camp. As it is 


Oude was (until,, (or received, ncktiowledged as an in- 
de|;>endent kingdom by the an-powerful Company) a prorinee of 
the Mogul or Delhi empire; and the Nawaub Vi*ier of Luckson 
Vis, as the tiUe literaliy aigiufies, the deputy or vicegerent of the 
Emperor. Ostensibly his Nabobslup has been promoted from the 
rank of servant to that of lord: virtually, he has only changed 
masters: for, like all other ostive potentates vrho have admitted 
Bnlistv residents at their eoarts, he is ao strictly supervised, that 
he can scarcely add an extra wife or tvro (o his establishment, 
much less enact any important state measure, rrithout the inter* 
ference orhissuper-attentrre'aBiea^ ‘ ' > 
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invariably pitched in the same order,' one 
description •will suffico for it under all cir- 
cumstances. The main street, tibout fifty 
feet wide, consisting df from' twenty to thirty 
large double-poled tents, ns symmetrically 
ranged as the houses of Portland-placc, - is 
set apart ‘for the Commnndcr-in-chlef, the 
general and personal staff, and any visiters 
of distinction, who, bringing, like the snail, 
their houses with them, may sojourn for 
awhile at Iicad-quartcrs. Tiic two larger 
marquees, situated ■ mid^ray up the street, 
facing each other, ond distinguished by spa* 
'cious sliemmianas, or canopied porticoes, ‘arc 
the private and public, or durbar,' tents of 
his Excellency. The street is, by the care 
of the Quartcr-mastor-gencral; levelled and 
cleared of brushwood, (and sentries are posted 
to prevent the intrusion of' the ‘ profanum 
vulgus.’ Immediately in rear of 'the 'main 
line of tents, are pitched those of the office- 
clerks, serronts; ’and -kitchens, and behind 
them the horses of the officers are piqueted in 
line. A little further back is spread out, in a 
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wilderness of canvass alleys, tlie camp bazaar, 
where individuals of evcty trade, to meet the 
• exigencies -of the Burra-luscar,* are to be 
found. ' Along double lineof picqueted horses 
marks the station of the cavalry escort; the 
•infantry guard has its canvass cantonment at 
the opposite extremity of the camp; and its 
extreme outskirts arc occupied by a crowd 
of elephants and camels, who, released from 
their burthens, arc enjoying themselves after 
their respective natures: the former animal 
covering himself with dost, and fanning him- 
self wlthi a branch, whilst he devours his 
delicate f tifTen.’^ consisting of a dozen meal 
cakes, eacb as big as -the top of a band-box, 
with .half a peepul-tree, timber included, by 
iway • of Ugumes ; tlie latter beasts lazily 
. 'chewing, the cud as they lie round on the 
spot where they were unloaded, or brousing 
on the bushes -witliiu' reach of their long 
necks. The number jofisouls now assembled 
in Head-quarters camp is computed at nearly 
'five thousand. 


' Great ctrap. 
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The immense catalogue of wimt would in 
western nations be termed luxuries, but which 
in an Indian camp arc mere necessaries, 
would astonish our more hardy campaigners 
in Europe. To those of our party who had 
experienced the hardships of a Peninsula 
bivouac, the contrast must have appeared 
almost antipodean. 

It would, perhaps, be worth while to re- 
cord, as well as I can remember, the mat6ricl 
and personnel of my camp equipment; an 
bumble captain and single man, travelling 
on the most economical principles. One 
double-poled tent, one ‘routcc' or small tent, 
a ‘ psr or servants* tent, two elephants, six 
camels, four horses, a pony, a buggy, and 
twenty-four servants, besides mahouts, ser- 
wAns or camel-drivers, and tent-pitchers. 

Bill. Soon after reveilUe beating, as is 
usual in Indian marches, we mounted our 
horses and continued our journey. The 
camp was pitched near the village of KJia- 
mutgunge. About a mile from it we dis- 
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cerned a large and glittering cavalcade dra^vn 
up on the road;! *which' proved* to be the 
young prince of Oude, attended- by liis mi- 
nister,- and a 'numerous train- of courtiers, 
borseand infantry troops,, 'and vagabonds of 
every description, who .were Come to give a 
ceremonious welcome to tbe Commander-in- 
cliief. On first gaining sight of them, we 
resigned our Arabs to the attendant ‘syces,' 
and mounted our elephants, forming them in 
ni line of fifteen a-breast. The band and a 
squadron of his Majesty's 11th Dragoons, 
and a like number of a Native Cavalry regi- 
ment, preceded us as we advanced to meet the 
heir-apparent of Lucknow. Tbe two caval- 
cades approached, met, and blended them- 
selves into one; an unpenetrable cloud of 
dust, the never-failing accompaniment of an 
Indian suwarree, veiling the rencontre of the 
British and Mussulman chiefs from the gaze 
of the spectators. The young Prince having 
quilted his own howdah for that of the 
Commander-in-chief, the whole procession 
rushed on together in one compact mass of 
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about forty elephants. The two escorts led the 
way, followed by a pedestrian crowd of cli6b- 
dars, or inacc-bcarcrs, standards, heralds 
calling the high-Bounding titles of the boy- 
Prince, and led horses richly caparisoned. 
On front, flanks, and rear, we were sur- 
rounded hy a cloud of picturesquedook- 
ing cavaliers, who were constantly em- 
ployed in displaying their horsemanship and 
dexterity in the use of the spear and sword, 
by curvetting and careering nt each other in 
mimic jousts, with the roost noble disregard 
of banks, ditches, and uneven ground. 

The whole scene was highly interesting 
and striking. The dark and close-serried 
column of elephants caparisoned with flow- 
ing jhools of coloured cloth and brocade, 
deeply fringed ; the splendid howdahs of the 
Mussulmans, many of them panelled with 
plates of silver and gilt; the complete con- 
trast of the splendid shawls, and ample, flow- 
ing drapery' of the natives, with the stiff, 
angular, scarlet coats 'of the English, as the 
wearers, riding side hy side, conversed conr- 
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teously from their lofty seats : add to this, 
the wild, fierce, and disorderly array of the 
Lucknow cavalry, compared with the disci- 
plined regularity of our own escort ; the dis- 
cordant clashing of the British and native 
hands of music, which seemed vjdng with 
each other for the mastery in sound, and the 
continual glitter of hundreds of hanneroles of 
gold and silver tissue ; and we were in posses- 
sion of materials for amusement and interest, 
which were scarcely exhausted ere we arrived 
at the camp. 

On reaching the tents of the Prince, we 
were invited to partake of a vile breakfast, 
prepared in the European stylo, but with the 
Indian concomitants of nauching and singing, 
the performers occupying one end of the tent. 
After breakfast we were conducted to another 
tent, where the usual presents from His 
Majesty of Oude to the Commander-in-chief 
' were displayed. They consisted of shawls, 
tissues, &c. How absurd is this interchange 
of presents still kept up between the Honour- 
able Company’s and Native Courts I Indi- 
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viduals, at least on the English side, arc not 
suffered to, retain vhat is presented to them ; 
the British Besidents taking a list of the 
articles, and all being sold on tlio account of 
the government. Tims it may frequently 
occur that the native potentates receive again 
as presents the same shawls which, a few 
months before, they had bestowed upon a 
servant of the Honourable Company, The 
abolition, however, of this ridiculous and 
troublesome s^’stem is, I believe, in agitation. 

Before we quitted the Prince’s tent, our 
necks were severally ornamented with a 
heavy silver-tinsel necklace, — value perhaps 
five rupees; — on the receipt of which wo 
departed to*our own encampment. 

Dec. 9th. The camp moved to Noelgunge, 
a march of twelve miles. The Prince ac- 
companied us, and, with his suite, break- 
fasted with the Commander-in-chief. .He 
was preceded by a train of servants bending 
\mder a savoury load of curries, caw3bs, and 
pillaus. The young Mussulman ate but little, 
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looked frightened, and only drank a little 
sherbet, which was occasionally handed to 
him by a diminutive, copper-coloured Gany- 
mede, who stood behind him. 

At Futtygunge, where we encamped the 
following day, we were met by the King of 
Oude’s grand falconer, with about twenty 
hawks of both the lon^ and short winged 
species. He showed us some capital sport, 
flying them at plovers, paddy-birds, and 
kites. It was wonderful to seewith what ease 
the bhause, or short-winged hawk, brought 
down the kite, a much larger and apparently 
stronger bird than itself. The bheirec, or 
long-winged, were flown at herons, but failed 
to strike one. 

Dec. 1 !</<., therm. 73. This day having 
been ^declared auspicious by the soothsayers 
for the entry of the Commander-in-chief into 
Lucknow, we mounted our elephants at an 
early hour, and started on our march towards 
the city. About two miles from the town we 
encountered His IMnjesty of Oude, accompa- 
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nictl by a numcrows nnil splendid rctiniic.’ 
The King and the Commandcr-ih-chicf, after 
a fraternal embrace, contimicd their march in 
the same howdah. Our cavalcade was most 
formidably augmented by this last reinforce- 
ment, and it must liavc presented an impos- 
ing spectacle to the myriads of lookers-on as 
we entered the city. The king, Niisccr-ood- 
Deen Ilyder, is a plain, \mlgar-looking man, 
of about twenty-six years of age, Ills stature 
about five feet, nine inches, and hia com- 
plexion rather unusually dark. His IMnjcsty’s 
mental endowments, pursuits, and amuse- 
ments, are by no means of an elevated or 
dignified order; though his dDficiencies are 
in some measure supplied by the abilities and 
shrewdness of his minister, who is, hoM'Cver, 
an unexampled rogue, displaying it in his 
countenance with such perspicuity of deve- 
lopment, as would satisfy the most sceptical 
unbeliever in Lavater. He is detested by all 
ranks, w'itli the exception of his royal master, 
who reposes the most perfect confidence in 
him. 
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I remarked that live attendant, wlio sat 
behind him in the howdah, kept his finger 
twisted in the knot of his lord’s sword, as 
though he feared the possibility of some 
^vronged MTetch snatching it out of the scab- 
bard, from tlie roof or window of the over- 
hanging houses, and making free with the 
wearer’s head, — ^^vhich act, par parenthfese, 
would be doing the state some service. 

The streets of Lucknow are extremely nar- 
row, so much so as in some places scarcely 
to admit more than one elephant to pass at 
a time, The houses, from the windows of 
which were displayed silks and draperies, 
were, as well as the streets, thickly crowded 
with spectators ; some of them employed 
in greeting their sovereign with profound 
salaams; the greater proportion, however, 
consisting of wTctched-looking beggars, who 
followed the cavalcade vociferating for cha- 
rity, and greedily scrambling for the hand- 
fuls of rupees which were from time to time 
thrown by the King, the Commander-in-chief, 
' and the Hesidcnt, among the raidtilnde. 
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It was curious to- see. with what care the 
elephants • avoided treading upon or injuring 
some of these paupers, who, in eager pursuit 
of the scattered laigesse, fearlessly threw 
themselves under the feet of these, ani- 
mals, the slightest toucli of which would 
have shattered a limb. A few coins thrown 
on the roof of a house sometimes caused the 
most amusing scramble, and I saw more than 
one of the gleaners roll into the street upon 
the heads of the gaping crowd below. 

In some of the narrow passes the crush 
was awful ; the elephants trumpeting, jhooTs 
and ladders tearing and crashing; and now 
and then the projecting roof or veranda 
of a house carried away by the resistless 
progress of these powerful animals. The 
strongest . elephants and most determined 
mahouts lield the first places in the caval- 
cade, next to the King, the Commander-in- 
chief, and the Kesident. The princes royal 
were not unfrequcntly most unceremoniously 
jostled ; and as for the minister, he was 
generally among the ‘unplaced.’ 
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I vas mounted, with Colonel D., upon 
an elephant, who, though perfectly quiet, 
was the terror of his brethren, by reason 
of the lengtli and sharpness of his tusks, 
which (contrary to the usual custom of the 
country) had not been cut off short. He 
had been sent as a present to the Com- 
mander-in-chief by the King of Siam, and 
was a foot higher than any elephant in the 
procession. 

On arriring at the palace, we sat down to 
breakfast with his Majesty and his courtiers. 
The King was splendidly attired in a tunic 
of green velvet, and girded with a costly 
shawl. He wore a diademed turban, and his 
person was profusely ornamented with neck- 
laces, earrings, and armlets of the most bril- 
liant diamonds, emeralds, and pearls. After 
breakfast we adjourned to the state-chamber, 
an ill-proportioned, indifferent room. The 
throne is, however, beautifully decorated 
with embroidery in seed-pearl. Here his 
Majesty presented the Commander-in-chief 
with his portrait, set in diamonds, and sus- 
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pended to tv string of pearls and emeralds ; 
and the stalT, after having the honour of 
being severally presented to the King, were 
each, as on a former occasion, gratified M'ith 
a silver halter. 

After taking leave, we mounted our ele- 
phants and proceeded to the palace of the 
British Besident, where a more substantial 
breakfast than that afibrded by royalty was 
provided and partaken of. 

In the afternoon, we drove round the King’s 
park, called Dil Koosha (Heart's Delight), 
the Kew, or rather Kensington, of Lucknow. 
It is a high grass jungle, surrounded by a 
wall, and intermixed with a few trees. The 
house is a Cockney-looking building, with 
notliing to recommend it The park, how- 
ever, is full of game of all kinds, from the 
boar and stag to the hare and quail. Our 
party dined with the Resident, fifty persons 
sitting down to (able. 

Dec. 12(A. The King came in state to 
breakfast with the Commander-in-chief, at 
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the residence. On his retiring I vrent to 
lionize about Lucknow. I visited one of the 
royal palaces, and the .tomb of the present 
King's father, Gazce-ood-Dcen Hyder, where 
prayers unceasing are said by ten holy men, 
day and night, for the repose of his deceased 
Slajesty’s soul. When 1 entered they were 
sitting round near the door, rocking their 
bodies to and fro, and muttering their prayers 
in a monotonous growl. 

We were next conducted to the King’s 
aviary and menagerie : in (he inclosure of the 
latter we were entertained witli a ram-fight, 
which, is not a very interesting spectacle, 
though ’the combatants are regularly trained 
for the arena, and meet each other in the 
lists with true chivalrous furj’. 

In the afternoon, our party, occupying tliree 
carriages and four belonging to the Resident, 
drove to Constantia, a magnificent, but 
strangely constructed building, a few miles 
from Lucknow. It 'was erected after the will 
and testament of an eccentric old General 
Martin, a Frenchman, who died at Lucknow 
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immensely rich, and left money to raise this 
edifice over his tomb. The sepulchre itself 
is deep underground, in a small vault con- 
stantly lighted by tapere. A white marble 
slab, at the head of whicli is the bust of the 
General, bears his name, with the follo^ving 
inscription : ‘ Came to India a common sol- 
‘ dier in the year 17 — , and died a major- 
‘ general in 18 — Four grenadiers (unfortu- 
nately for effect, in coloured plaster') stand at 
the comers of the tomb, resting on their arms 
reversed. 

Dec. IStZi. The Commander-in-chief having 
received an invitation from his Majesty 
to witness some spectacles intended for his 
amusement, we proceeded at an early liour 
to the palace, where the King met us. He 
conducted us a short distance out of the town, 
where we found an arena prepared for what 
were announced as * field sports,’ but which 
were in fact equally uninteresting and cruel, 
and totally warring against John Bull’s ideas 
of fair play. First, five or six antelopes were 
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l)rought out of cages, so stiff and -weak from 
confinement that tlicy could hardy stand, 
and abandoned to tlie mercy of clictalis and 
lynxes, which pulled them dovrn without their 
making any effort to escape. The hawking 
was little better, the birds turned out having 
been too long encaged to show any sport. 
An hyena was next turned loose, and pur- 
sued and brought to bay by an heterogeneous 
pack of, about twenty laige dogs ; and when I 
arrived near enough to see the fight dis- 
tinctly, 1 found that the unfortunate animal 
was muzzled, and was, therefore, unresist- 
ingly mangled for nearly ten minutes. The 
next victim Avas a bear, who, having had 
most of his teeth extracted, was bullied with 
impunity by a troop of yelping curs, none of 
them venturing near enough to get within 
bmin’s embrace. 

Havingheen fully sated with this barbarous 
sport, we returned to our tents, dressed, and 
proceeded to the royal palace, to breakfast 
witli the King. On my way there, I saw his 
Majesty’s equipage i I’Anglatse waiting at 
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one of the entrances. It was a kind of 
lord-mayor’s coach, mth eight long-tailed 
horses in hand. The coachman, a fierce- 
looking Mussulman, with a curling beard and 
mustachios, cut rather a "strange figure in 
a livery of the latest London fashion. 

The breakfast was, as before, a bad attempt 
at English style. I was much amused by 
the manifest uneasiness and fatigue ofi the 
native gentlemen present, who, unaccustomed 
to the use of chairs, and cramped by a sede- 
runt of two hours, were trying every species 
of attitude to modify tlie discomfort of the 
posture. Some of them also were, no doubt, 
longing for the pleasing excitement of their 
hookahs, a luxury which is not allowed in 
the presence of majesty. The two young 
Mussulmans on * citl>er side of me mode 
several courteous and polite attempts to draw 
me into conversation • during the few and 
far-between inten'als granted us by the 
naueb-women, and they listened with more 
than French urbanity to my bad Hindos- 
tnncc. There is an innate gcntlcmnnliness 
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ia the manners and address of the SIussul- 
man, which, taken as a national charjic- 
tcristic, exceeds even that of more civilised 
countries. He has a dignified composure of 
countenance, gracefulness of action, and tact 
in the use of that delicate instrument, flattery, 
peculiar to himself. 

After hreakfast, digestion was promoted by 
standing in the sun to see two rams knock 
their heads together. 

In the afternoon we drove to see the Iraaun- 
Bailee, a magnificent palace, the most re- 
markable part of which is the immense hall 
containing the tomb of Asof-ood Doulah, the 
great grandfather of the present Nawaub. 
Over his remains prayers are still said, and 
will, I suppose, continue to be said, until the 
money voted for that good purpose be ex- 
pended. The hall is built of stone, beauti- 
fully carved, and of the most noble propor- 
tions. The ceiling, composed of the most 
stupendous stones, is gently and gracefully 
arched, and totally unsupported by pillars. 
The length is one hundred 'and twenty feet 
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by sixty. It is supposed to be the largest 
room •without supporting columns in the 
world. A short distance from the court of 
the Imaun-Barree is the Komee Durwassa, 
the * Beautiful Gate’ of Lucknow. 

In the evening onr party had the distin- 
guished honour of dining with tlie IGng; 
and although the company could not have 
amounted to more than sixty persons, there 
was no room in the palace large enough to 
contain us all. We were consequently di- 
vided into two parties. Tlie smaller division, 
of which I was one, dined in a large veranda, 
looking into a capacious quadrangle, sur- 
rounded with elegantly columned cloisters. 
In the centre was a spacious tank of water, 
with sparkling fountains, ornamented with 
marble statues, and illuminated by many- 
coloured lamps, Tlie prospect bore a pleas- 
ing and fairy-like effect; the faint manner 
in which the distant colonnades and statues 
were lighted up reminding me in some degree 
of the effect produced in the background of 
Martin’s famous picture of Belshazzar’s Feast. 
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Eight or ten Mussulmans, of rank sufficient 
to entitle them to sit at llie King’s table, were 
of our party. Some of them ate beef and 
vegetables with great appetite. I did not see 
any of them drink wine ; although one of 
them, whose jolly countenance bore the fruits 
of good Imng and confirmed his words, said 
that he drank it in his own house, though he 
could not so indulge at the king’s table*. 

After dinner we were conducted through 
the numerous small rooms and tortuous pas- 
sages of an oriental palace, to another ve- 
randa, to ^vitncss a grand display of fire- 
works, — an amusement in which the eastern 
nations greatly excel, and for which an Indian 
climate is so favourable. 

The scene that here met our eyes was 
beautiful in the extreme, and truly oriental. 
It appeared almost a realization of some of 
those splendid fictions in the Arabian Nights. 
Tlie night, tliough dark, was calm : the bal* 


• By Iho I ko^td in ^'«iQ nt&ons Rib «roBt4 on the taMe 
for the • King of Oude'» Sauce,’ which delicacy 1 hear is holdly 
placarded for sale in tho window of some noted pichler in London. 
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cony uljcre wc 8too»l overhung tlic river, 
Avliich flowed deep heiicntli, nnd wns thirkly 
studded with inany.B!m]>cd houts. In one of 
these, in tlic middle of the strenin, n group of 
nauch girls and inusicinns were dancing and 
singing. Tim vholc was iiindc visible tons 
by blue lights, so placed under the vcnmda, 
ns to throw their cold mysterious light over 
the Beene, without annoying the eyes of the 
spectators. The fireworks, wliich were ex- 
tremely well managed, nnd of great variety, 
were arranged along the opposite bank of 
the river, and in the vessels on its surface. At 
intcrv'als fire-balloons were sent up, wliich, 
as they majestically flo.atcd over the city, 
showed us alternately in tlic distance some 
elegant palace, temple, or mosque, whose 
white nnd gilt minarets were for an instant 
brightly illuminatetl, nnd then left in their 
original darkness. 

Dec. \4th. The Commander-in-chief re- 
viewed the 14th regiment of native infantrj', 
a remarkably fine corps, nearly nine liundred 
strong, on parade. 
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In tlie cool of the day we drove to the 
country-house of the British Resident, where 
he generally resides in preference to the pa- 
lace in the town. The farm and dairy re- 
minded me much of * sweet home,’ the more 
so that many of the con's were English ; but I 
looked in vain for the rosy-faced-and-elbowed 
dairj^-maids of Derbyshire, whose functions 
were ill sustained by mustachioed and half- 
naked natives. 

His Majesty dined at the residence this 
evening, and was entertained much in the 
same manner as he treated us, viz., with 
nauches and fireworks- Our pyrotechnic dis- 
play, I think, even surpassed his own, though 
the scene was not so picturesque. The King 
was clad in a tunic of cashmere shawl, well 
suited to the coolness of the evening. He 
wore a red and gold turban, ornamented with 
a superb diamond aigrette, the whole sur- 
mounted hy an elegant tuft of pendant fea- 
thers tipped ‘With brilliants. Eight or ten 
necklaces of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls, 

. hung on his breast, and his arms and wrists 
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wrjv lonjJoj] mjiJi J»rnrcJclj«. Oil his IMnjcsJy 
nml suite tnking leave, the Knglish portion of 
the ns^cinhly desremlcd from iIjc stills of 
ceremony, niitl commenced qiindrllling. 

llis Majesty, before he retired, informed 
the Cnmmnnder-itt-chicf that ho had given 
orders for the^^ild beast tights to be ])rcj)arcd 
for his edification on the morrow; and ns 
these sports are celebrated for the grand scale 
on which they arc conducted at Lucknow, we 
were all verj* anxious to witness tlicm. Early 
in the morning, therefore, the whole ])arty, 
including ladies, eager for the novel spec- 
tacle, mounted elephants, and repaired to tlic 
jirirntc gale of the royal palace, uhcro the 
King met the Coinmnndcr-in-chicf, and con- 
ducted him and his company to a palace In 
tlic park, in one of the courts of which the 
arena for the combats was prepared. In the 
centre was erected a gigantic cage of strong 
bamboos, about fifty feet high, and of like 
diameter, and roofed with rope network. 
Sundrj' smaller cells, communicating by 
slidinc: -doors with the main theatre, were 
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teuuuted by every species of tlic wildest inha- 
bitants of the forest. In the large cage, 
crowded together, and presenting a formid- 
able front of broad, shaggy foreheads' well 
armed with horns, stood a group of buffaloes 
sternly awaiting the conflict, with their rear 
scientifically appiiy6 against the bamboos. 
.The trap-doors being lifted, two tigers, and 
the same number of bears and leopards, 
rushed into the centre. Tiic buffaloes in- 
stantly commenced liostiUtics, and made com- 
plete sbultlecocks of ibo bears, who, however, 
finally escaped by climbing up the 'bamboos 
beyond the reach of their horned antagonists. 
The tigers, one of which was a beautiful ani- 
mal, fared scarcely better ; indeed, the odds 
were much against them, there being five 
buffaloes. They appeared, however, to be no 
match for these powerful creatures, even sin- 
gle-lianded, and showed little disposition to 
be the assaulters. TIic larger tiger was ranch 
gored in the head, and in return took a mouth- 
ful of his enemy’s ilc»vlap, but was finally (as 
the fancy would describe it) ‘ bored to the 
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ropes and floored.’ Tiic leopards seemed 
t!iro\ighout the conflict sedulously to avoid a 
breach of tlic peace. 

A rhinoceros was next let loose in tlic open 
court-yard, and the attendants attempted to 
induce him to pick a quarrel with a tiger who 
was chained to a ring. The rhinoceros ap- 
peared, however, to consider a fettered foe as 
quite beneath his enmity; and having once 
approached the tiger, and quietly surveyed 
him, as he writhed and growled, expecting 
the attack, turned suddenly round and trotted 
awkwardly o(T to the yard gate, where he cap- 
sized a palankeen which was carrying away 
a lady fatigued with the sight of these unfe- 
minine sports. 

A buffalo and a tiger were the ne.^t com- 
batants : they attacked furiously, the tiger 
springing at the first onset on the other’s 
head, and tearing his neck severely ; but lie 
was quickly dismounted, and thrown with 
such violence as nearly to break his back, 
and quite to disable him from renewing the 
combat. ' 
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A small elephant was next impelled to at- 
tack a leopard. The battle was short and 
decisive ; the former falling on his knees, and 
thrusting his blunted tusks nearly through 
his antagonist. 

. On our return from the beast fight, a 
breakfast awaited us at the royal palace ; and 
the white tablecloth being removed, quails, 
trained for the purpose, were placed upon the 
green cloth and fought most gamely, after 
the manner of the English cockpit. This is 
an amusement much -in fashion among the 
natives of rank, and they bet large sums on 
their birds, as they lounge luxuriously round, 
smoking their houkahs. 

Elephant fights were announced as the con- 
cluding scene of this day of strife. Tlie spec- 
tators took their scats in a long veranda. 
Tlie narrow stream of the river Goomty nms 
close under the palace walls, and on the op- 
posite bank a large, open, sandy space pre- 
sented a convenient theatre for the operations 
of these gigantic athletes. The elephants 
educated for the arena arc large, -powerful 
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mnles, wrought up to a state of fury by con- 
stant feeding with exciting spices.’ On the 
spacious plain before' us we counted several 
of these animals parading singly and sulkily 
to and fro, their mahouts seated on their 
backs, which were covered with a strong net- 
work for the driver to cling by in the conflict. 
In attendance upon every elephant were two 
or three men, armed with long spears, a wea- 
pon of which tlus animal lias the greatest 
dread. 

We soon discovered two of the combatants 
slowly advancing towards each other from 
opposite sides of the plain. As they ap- 
proached, their speed gradually increased, 
and they at length met with a grand shock, 
entwining their trunks, and pushing, until 
one, finding himself overmatched, fairly turned 
tail, and received his adversary’s charge in 
the rear. This was so violent, that tlie 
mahout of the flying elephant was dislodged 
from his seat : lie fortunately fell wide of the 
pursuer, and escaped with a few bruises'. 

Five or six couple were fought, but showed 
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little sport; the sagacious animals instantly 
discovering when they were over-matched. 
I had long been ambitious of rntnessing the 
far-famed -wild-beast fights of Lucknow, and 
having enjoyed an opportunity of seeing 
them, which few hav'c had, it would hardly he 
fair to say that I was disappointed. 

Before the party left the palace his Majesty 
took a great fancy to a hookah belonging to 
one of the staff. It was formed on an entirely 
new principle, and the King was so smitten 
with the novel invention, that he signified his 
royal wish to purchase it, and immediately 
carried it off, to display its cliarms to the 
tlirec hundred and fifty fair inmates of his 
zenana. 

In the evening, a Piedmontese conjuror, in 
the pay of the nawauh, entertained us much 
by his ingenious tricks. He must bo a use- 
ful fellow to amuse the vacant mind of an 
Eastern despot. 


Dec. 10/7j. Early in the morning I gal- 
loped with the Coiumander-in-cbief to see a 
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country residence of his Majesty, about five 
miles from Lucknow. It is a pretty place 
with fine gardens, but in bad repair. ' The 
Commandant of the Royal Body-guard, a fine, 
stout, handsome fellow, (quite the Murat, le 
beau Sabreur, of Lucknow,) accompanied us. 
He ^vas splendidly dressed and mounted, con- 
versed freely and gaily with us ; told us his 
pay. was twelve thousand rupees, or as many 
hundred pounds a-ycar, badly paid ; boasted 
of his influence at court, and even hinted at 
his bonnes fortunes. 

'In the evening, (lie Head-quarters party 
left Lucknow, the premier escorting the 
Commander-in-chief to the gate of the city. 
We rejoined our camp, which was pitched 
about five miles from tlie town, after having 
passed six days, replete with amusement and 
novelty, at the metropolis of Oude. 

-The king very civilly sent two chetahs, or 
hunting leopards, to travel onwards with the 
Commander-in-chief. We may expect some 
sport with them, as tlie country through wdiich 
we arc about to march abounds with antelopes. 
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On the 20lh, we encamped near Naubut- 
gungc, on the banks of the Ganges, fifty- 
four miles from Lucknow, and a frontier 
village of the Oude dominions. In the 
night tile thicvisii subjects of Oude, wlio 
had accompanied the camp on n pillaging 
speculation, made every effort to obtain some 
keepsake from us, before we crossed the 
frontier; but having 'been warned of tlicir 
propensities, cverj' one was on llie watch. 
In spite of sentries and servants, however, 
one of our party found his trunk broken open 
in the morning, and some of tiie contents 
abstracted. I was within an ace of spearing 
■ my faithful old serdar-bearcr, (head valet, or 
groom of the chambers !) whom I at first 
mistook for a robber, as lie was groping about 
my tent in the dark. 

Dec. 21«^, therm. CO — a reduction of twelve 
degrees in heat since yesterday. Early in 
the morning the camp crossed the Ganges, 
and once more entering the territories of the 
Honourable Company, \vhs pitched near tlic 
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linmlet of Nanncmow. TJic difference of the 
two governments is strikingly manifested in 
the contrast presented by the rich cultivation 
of our side the river, and the barren waste on 
the bank we have just quitted. Our quarter- 
master-general could scarcely find an untilled 
spot whereon to pitch the camp. 

Having heard that tliere were partridges 
in tlie jungle hard by. Colonel F. and I 
walked out with our guns in the afternoon. 
Whilst beating a very thick grass covert, I 
met with an accident which, tliough it proved 
only ridiculous, bordered very near upon the 
serious. 1 had flushed a partridge, and was 
just taking aim, when tlie -ground under me 
suddenly gave way, and I felt myself rapidly 
descending into the bowels of tlie earth. I 
had scarcely time to speculate upon a sixty- 
feet fall, and a watery grave, ere I arrived at 
the bottom of the dry old well (wliicli it 
proved to be) on my feet, unhurt, and with 
my gun in my hand, full cocked. I first 
looked around my narrow prisonhouse, to 
ascertain that it had no four-footed occu- 
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pant likely to resent my unceremonious in- 
trusion ; and having emancipated my feet 
from about eight indies of mud, I hailed 
my servants, U'ho soon discovered my situ- 
ation, and by the help of their cummer- 
bunds, or u’aistclothes, extricated me from 
my eomewliat premature inhumation. The 
well was fortunately only terr feet deep, but 
I found another, soon after, equally well con- 
cealed, which was at the least four times 
that depth. 

On the 20d we reached Merun-ke-Serai, 
near the ancient city of Kanoge, which is 
three days’ march from Fattyglmr, the next 
station of troops. The Nawaub Moontezim 
ood Doulah, commonly called Hakim Mendes, 
arrived in camp to accompany the Com- 
mander-in-chief on his march to the latter 
place. The hakim is ex-minister of Oude. 
He is a handsome old man, of exceeding 
courtly address, and has retired from the 
troubles of government to a luxurious exile 
in the Company’s territories. In the evening 
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wc wandered over the vast ruins of Kanogc. 
This ancient city, supposed to be the Calina- 
paxa of Pliny, is said, by Ferishta, to have 
been the capital of India -in the time of the 
father of Porus, wlio was conquered by Alex- 
ander tlie Great. To give some idea of its 
grandeur and extent in the sixth centurj', it 
is described to have had thirty thousand 
shops for the sale of betel-nut, or paun, and 
sixty thousand bands of musicians, paying 
tax to government. 

We were pestered by sellers of coins, who 
pretended to have dug them out of the ruins, 
but who had probably manufactured them for- 
the occasion. One old fellow, to induce me 
to purchase, showed me some certificates of 
character which he had obtained from Eng- 
lish travellers, but which being witten in 
English he could not read himself. Almost 
the first which he put into my hand ran thus, 

‘ The bearer is a d — d old rascal ; kick him 
out of camp.’ 

On Christmas-day Head-quarters camp 
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Imlted, the roads being too wet for tlic march 
of the camels. These animals are exceed- 
ingly awkward on slipperj' ground, and are 
liable to dreadful accidents from their feet 
sliding apart laterally. The rain has fallen 
in such quantities for the lost two days, 
that the camp is converted into one great 
swamp. 

Dec. ^7th, tlierm. 50*. Arrived at Futty- 
glmr. Breakfasted wlUi the Hnkim Mendcs. 
His house is magnificently furnished in the 
European style, witli a profusion of pier- 
glasses, mirrors, French organs, and fancy 
clocks, of the most costly description : with 
these, in the accustomed bad taste of natives, 
he has mixed a host of wTetched coloured 
prints in splendid frames. 

The next day the Commander-in-chief re- 
viewed the third local •horse, an irregular 
corps, dressed in the Mussulman costume. 
The superior officers are English. The men 
are fine, wild, picturesque fellows. 
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SOM. Ilcad-qunrters proceeded on tlic 
march towards Agra, a city nhont one hun- 
dred and twelve miles from Fultyghur. 

On tlie Jast day of the year 1027 we 
marched to the village of Boingong. Just 
before we reached our ground, the shutersu- 
wars (camel couriers), who always moved on 
our flanks in search of game, reported a herd 
of antelopes about half a mile out of the line 
of march ; and tlic chetahs being at Imnd, we 
went in pursuit of them. Tlic mode of con- 
ducting tliis sport I may ns well describe. 
TJie leopards arc each accommodated with a 
flat-topped cart, without sides, drawn by two 
bullocks, and each animol has two attend- 
ants. They are loosely bound by a collar 
and rope to the back of the vehicle, and are 
also held by the keeper by a strap round 
the loins. A leathern hood covers their eyes. 
The antelopes being excessively timid and 
wild, the best way to enjoy the sport is to sit 
on the cart alongside the driver; for the 
vehicle being built like the hackeries of the 
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29tli. ,, Head-quarlers proceeded on the 
march ^towards Agra, a city about one liun- 
dred;and twelve miles from Futtyghur. 

On the Jast day of the year 1827 we 
marched to the village of Boingong. Just 
before we reached our ground, the shutereu- 
wars (camel couriers), who always moved on 
our flanks in search of game, reported a herd- 
of antelopes about half a mile out of the line 
of march ; and the chetahs being at hand, we 
went in- pursuit of them. The mode of con* 
ducting this sport I may as well describe. 
The leopards are each accommodated with a 
flat-topped cart, without sides, dra\vn by two 
bullocks, and each animal has two attend- 
ants. They are loosely bound by a collar . 
and rope to the back of the vehicle, and are 
also held by the keeper by a strap round 
the loins. A leathern hood covers their eyes. 
Tiie antelopes being excessively timid and 
wild, tlie best way to enjoy tiic sport is to sit 
on the cart alongside the driver; for the 
vehicle being built like the hackeries of t!je 
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peasants, to the sight of which the deer are 
accustomed, it is not ditficult, by skilful 
management, to approach within two hun- 
dred yards of the game. On this occasion 
we had three chetahs in the field, and we 
proceeded towards the spot where the herd 
had been seen, \n a line, with an interval of 
about one hundred yards between each cart. 
On emerging from a cotton-field, we came 
in sight of four antelopes, and ray driver 
contrived to get within one hundred yards of 
them ere they took alarm. The chetah was 
quickly unbooded, and loosed from his bonds; 
and, as soon as he viewed tJie deer, dropped 
quietly otf the cart, on the opposite side to 
that on which they stood, and approached 
them at a slow, crouching canter, masking 
himself by every bush and inequality of 
ground which lay in his way. As soon, how- 
ever, as they began to show alarm, he quick- 
ened his pace, and was in the midst of the 
herd in a few bounds. 

He singled out a doe, and ran it close for 

VoL. 1. E 
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peasants, to the sjglit of which the deer are 
accustomed, it is not difficult, by skilful 
management, to approach within two hun- 
dred yards of the game. On this occasion 
■we had three chetaha in the field, and we 
proceeded towards the spot where the herd 
had been seen, ip a line, with an interval of 
about one hundred yards between each cart. 
On emerging from a cotton-field, we came 
in sight of four antelopes, and my driver 
contrived to get within one hundred yards of 
them ere they took alarm. The chetah was 
quickly unhooded, and loosed from his bonds; 
and, as soon as lie viewed the deer, dropped 
quietly off the cart, on the opjnsite side to 
that on which they stood, and approached 
them at a slow, crouching canter, masking 
himself hy every bush and inequality of 
ground which lay in his -way. As soon, how- 
ever, as they began to show alarm, he quick- 
ened his pace, and was in the midst of the 
herd in a few bounds. 

He singled out a doe, and ran it close for 
Voi_ l. E 
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about two hundred yards, when he reached 
it wth a blow of his paw, rolled it over, and 
in an instant was sucking the life-blood from 
its throat. 

A second chetali was slipped at the 
same time, but after making four or /ire 
desperate bounds, by wjiich ho nearly 
reached his prey, suddenly gave up the pur- 
suit, and came growling sulkily back to his 
cart. 

As soon as the deer is pulled down, a 
keeper runs up, hoods (lie chetah, cuts the 
victim’s throat, and receiving some of the 
blood in a wooden ladle, thrusts it under the 
-leopard’s nose. The antelope is then draped 
away, and placed in a receptacle under the 
hackery*, whilst the chetah is rewarded with 
a leg for his pains. 

The hunting leopard is n long, slight, flat- 
sided animal, with a very neat, small head ; 
and, unlike the rest of the feline species, its 
tail is flat, instead of round. In the first 
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plate '1 have cndeavouretl to represent the 
sporting party inancbuvring to gam the mnd 
of the game: the death of the antelope is 
portrayed in the second. 
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Jan. 1st, 1820, therm. 68*. Thl reveillie 
dnibbed open my eyes to the first daybreak 
of tlie new year. This is the second new- 
year’s-day I have passed under canvass. The 
first was ushered in by a salvo of sixteen 
twenty-four-ponnders, just put in battery 
against Bhurtpore, and fired, well shotted, 
at the usurper’s filagree palace. 

This evening, as morris-dancers, mistletoe, 
and other Christmas concomitants, were not 
attainable, we were obliged to be contented 
with mince pies and a nautch at Mynporee, 
at which place our camp was pitched. It is 
a ruinous and miserable town, surrounded 
with a dilapidated (a &uU, I fear) mud wall. . 

Two days after I overtook on the march a ' 
poor woman weeping bitterly, and found, on 
inquiry, that her infant child had been 
carried off by a wolf in t!ie night, as she Jay 
asleep on the outskirts of the camp. Judging 
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it fruitless to attempt to * patch grief with 
proverhs* in so lamentable a ease, I applied 
the panacean halm of a rupee, which at least 
gave a momentary’ alleviation to her anguish . 

- On the 7lftt hctu'ccii Fcrozabatl and Eta- 
ineinpore»^I had some capital sport, shooting 
the bird called the rock-pigeon. They are 
found in immense (locks, and more resemble 
the grouse tlian any other English bird. They 
arc very scarce, and extremely wild. 

On the Ol/t of Jamtary wo marched into 
Agra, formerly the favourite residence of the 
Great Mogul, even in these days a fine city, 
situated oil the Jumna river. 

Before >ve crossed the river by the bridge 
of boats, we visited the beautiful garden 
called the RAm Baug, and the magnificen 
tomb of Etameid Doulah, the vizier of Etn- 
'peror Jehangire,- and fatlier of the famous 
Empress Nourjehau, who built the tomb. 
It is a spacious vaulted edifice of uhite 
marble, beautifuUyinlaidwitli divere-coloured 
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stones ; ' and, though upwards of two hundred 
years old, is in fine piuservation, even the 
gilding in the interior of the dome being 
still bright. 

In the evening we visited the far-famed 
TAj, a mausoleum erected by the great Empe- 
ror Shall Jehan over tlie remains of his fa- 
vourite and beautiful wife, Arjemund Banu/ 
or, as she was sumamed, Muntiiza >JZemSni 
(the most exalted of the age.) No descrip- 
tion can convey an idea of the beauty 
and elegance of this monument of uxo- 
rious fondness. It is, I think, tlie only 
object in India that I had heard previously 
eulogized, in which I was not disappointed 
on actual inspection. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty and truth to nature of the bordem 
of ' leaves and flowers inlaid in the white 
marble ; the colours have all the delicacy of 
nuance, and more of brilliancy than could be 
given by the finest painting. Cornelian, jas- 
per, lapis lazuli, and a host of the agate tribe, 
present a fine variety of tints for the flowers, 
and the leaves are for the most part fotnied 
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of bloodstone.' So minute is the atiatoiny of 
the patterns, that a rose, about’ the size of a 
shining, contains in its mosaic no less than 
sixty pieces. In many places, the more va- 
luable pebbles have been fraudulently 1 ex- 
tracted ; an act of sactilcgious brigandage 
imputed -to the Jants, who had possession 
of Agra for some time, and carried off to 
their capital, Bhurtporc, many of the extra- 
vagant 'bequests left by Shah Jehan to his 
favourite city. > Amongst other plunder, they 
bore away, Sompson-like, the brazen gates of 
tlie citadel, of immense value, which aro 
supposed to be still buried. in Bhurtporc, as 
we failed to discover them on .our warlike 
visit to that fortress in 1020. . 

' The dome of the TAj is about two hundred 
and hfty feet high, and is, as well as the 
four minarets at the angles of the terrace, 
entirely built of the most snowy marble. It 
was a work of twenty years and fourteen 
days, and cost the Shah the sum of 750,000/., 
altliough -‘it is said the King compelled his 
conquered foes to send marble and stone to 
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the spot unpaid for. Had Shah Jelian lived 
long enougli, he intended to erect’ a similar 
sepulchre for himself on the opposite bank of 
the river, and to connect the two buildings by 
a bridge. Thus, supposing the bridge to have 
cost three lacs of rupees, the expense of re- 
turning this worthy couple to their primitive 
dust Avould have amounted to the round sum 
of 1,500,000?. 

They sho w a small marble recess, in which 
the rhyming portion of the visiters of the Tdj 
record their extempore efiiisions in praise of 
the elegance of the building, tlie gallantry of 
the builder and the beauty of its fair tenant; 
whilst others simply inform the world that 
they have visited this celebrated mausoleum 
by scrawling at full length an uncouth 
name and -date on its marble walls and 
pillars — a characteristic practice of English 
travellers. Amid the vast preponderance 
of trash there scribbled, there are, however, 
some lines of a superior order. I will subjoin 
four couplets, which I recollect, perhaps'im-' 
perfectly 
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Oh t thou— xrhosc iinperial mind could rabo 

This splendid trophy to a voman's pni&o t 
If lore or grief inspired the bold design, 

No mortal’s joy or sorrow equals thine. — 

Sleep on secure— this monumeot shall stand, 
IVhen desolation's wings sweep o'er Ibo land, 

By death agmn in ono wide ruin hurl'd. 

Tho last triumphant wonder of the world t 


On our return to camp, I found there a fine 
specimen of those lioly mendicants, called fa- 
kirs ; although, by the bye, 1 apply the epi- 
thet of mendicant undeservedly to him, (as 
I also do most' probably the term holy^ as he 
^Ybuld not take from me the money 1 oflered. 
He was a pitiable object, although he had a 
handsome and— in spite of his downcast eyes 
—rather a roguish countenance. One arm 
was raised aloft, and having been in that po- 
sition for twelve years, the pou’er of lowering 
it was lost ; it was withered to one-fourth 
of the size of its fellow, and the nails were 
nearly two inches long. He was about to’ 
undertake a further penance of standing on 
one leg for twelve more years ; after which 
he had some thoughts of measuring his 
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length to Cape Comorin! Poor. misguided^ 
entlnisiast ! • • ^ i ' 

‘ In hope to merit heaTen by making earth a hell/" ' 

In the afternoon, the Commander-in-chief 
reviewed the artillery cantoned here, and the' 
whole Head-quarters party trere hospitably' 
entertained in the evening by Mr. Sanders, 
the Honourable Company’s collector of reve- 
nue, who has a pretty place near' Agra. ' ' 

The next day, after a review and a levee,* 
we started on a visit to the Fort of Agra. " It 
is built of a reddish stone brought from' Fut- 
typore Sicree, twenty-two miles from hence.’ 
Its lofty embrasured wans,' ^handsome gate- 
way, and a di^ch forty feet deep, present a 
formidable appearance,’ though, in fact, they 
would not stand long before heavy artillery.' 
It was built by the great Acbor, grandfather 
of Shah Jehan, and called by him Acbarahad. 
The Motec Musjed, or Pearl Mosque, situ- 
ated in the centre of the fort, is, indeed, 
quite a jewel of chaste and tasteful architec- 
ture and sculpture. -Before we quitted" the 
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fortj'Vc were led into- a small chamber, 
scarcely twelve feet square, in which Shah 
Jehan, imprisoned by his rebel son Aurung- 
zebe, lingered through seven years of con- 
finement, and died. He was buried in the 
TdJ, by the side of Ids beloved Sultana. 

The next day we galloped over to Sccundra, 
the burial-place of Aebar, about five miles 
from Agra. The gateway is very grand, 
though it is falling fast to decay. The wliito 
marble tomb itself, on the summit of tho 
interior edifice, displays, perhaps, tlic finest 
specimen of sculpture in India. 

Jim. lOt/i. Agra. Review of five regiments 
of infantry in brigade. It was impossible to 
avoid remarking the superiority of the Sepoy 
over the European corps in steadiness and 
regularity of movement ; a declaration on my 
part which will doubtless surprise some .of 
my martinet friends at home. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that an Englisliman in 
India is — unless actuated by some strong 
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excitement which, defying the climate, calls 
forth his native energies— only half himself: 
whilst the Sepoy, naturally alert, attentive, 
and intelligent, has no such disadvantages to 
contend witli. This morning was the coldest 
I have yet experienced in India, the thcr- ' 
inomcter descending to 3C\ After the re- 
view, we spurred on ten miles to the camp, 
which had moved from Agra ; and the next 
day W’Q encamped under the walls of Futty- 
porc Sicrcc, on our way to Blmrlpore. This 
town is a picturesque old place, surrounded 
by a ruinous turreted Mall, embracing' an 
extent of five miles ; of which, however, tlie 
present habitable part of the town occupies 
not a tenth part. Tliesc lofty fortifications 
appear to have been necessary in isolated 
towns, to protect the inhabitants from the 
sudden and frequent predatory incursions of 
Mahrattas, Pindarees, Mau’attees,- and other 
railitarj' vagabonds, who lived < b}’ ravaging 
their neighbours. ^ 

On entering the outer ’gateu’ay, we pro.' 
ceeded for nearly half a-mile .through what 
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appeared to- have once been a spacious street 
of fine buildings, but which now presented 
nothing more than two rows of confused 
ruins. Below the citadel gate we dismounted, 
and, after ascending a most disheartening 
flight of steps, found ourselves under the 
most lofty gateway in India. By the pro- 
mise of a beautiful prospect we were induced 
to surmount this also ; and after climbing six 
stories, our labours were rewarded by a most 
c-xtensive view, embracing Agra and the Tdj 
on one side, and Bhurtpore on the other. 

'We next visited the great mosque, built 
by Achar, a.d. 1570. This monarch had 
a great regard for Futtypore Sicree ; his 
long-cherished ambition of having children 
being here gratified by the birth of two 
sons. In the quadrangle of the mosque 
stands a beautiful marble tomb, raised to the 
memory of a holy saint, of great learning and 
. sanctity, and the friend and Mentor of the 
above-named Sultan. By some scandalous 
annalists lie has been considered the real 
father of Aebar’s reputed sons.. Be that as 
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it may, he died in the odour of sanctity, aid 
his mausoleum is as pure and chaste as' the 
whitest of marble and the most delicate 
sculpture can make it. ‘ ‘ ' 

The audience-chamber of Acbar was the 
next //on, and a curiously contrived and most 
uncomfortable-looking invention it is. The 
room, which is not above twenty-feet square, 
is of stone, with a gallery of the same mate- 
rial running round it, from which four narrow 
bridges, without railings, (not unlike that over 
which all Mussulmans 'are to skait— albeit 
unused to tlje practice — into Pnmdise,) com- 
municate with a kind of pulpit in the centre, 
where the Great ISIogul was wont to squat 
within earshot of his surrounding courtiers.'' 

Jan. 13/4. The camp marched eight miles, 
and was pitclicd just on the skirt of the (by 
us) well-known and often-traversed jungle 
which surrounds Bhurtporc. 

In the evening, rode with his Excellency 
to the old redoubt, nicknamed by us * Faith- 
full's,’ from. its commander. Tins building. 
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at the time of the siege of Blmrtporc, was 
fortified hy us, constituted one of the chain 
of posts investing tlie fortress, and was gar- 
risoned by Colonel F., with two companies 
of sepoys. 

AVe found the old Fakir still in posses- 
sion of the little mud stronghold. During 
the siege, this man, being suspected of cor- 
respondence with the enemy, was sent by 
the Colonel to head-quarters. The holy man 
objected to walk, and demanded a palankeen, 
which, as well as a horse, was refused. On his 
still persisting in bis unwillingness to march, 
Colonel F. sent for a baggage-camel, and, 
strapping lus reverence across its back, 
trotted him four miles into camp, in spite of 
his then earnest entreaties to be allowed the 
comparative luxury of wlking. 

-Returned to camp by a short cut through 
the forest, of whiidr every tree and pool of 
water recalled to my memory some incident 
or accident of the siege. 

Tlje next morning, .a meeting having been 
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agreed upon between the young Rajah of 
Bhurtpore (the same whom we had the ho- 
nour of restoring to his musnud, or rather 
giiddee) and the Commander-in-chief, our 
whole party assembled on elephants, and the 
rencontre took place near the above-named 
redoubt. The Rajah entered his JSxcellency’s 
houdah, and the cavalcade proceeded through 
the forest by the road formed by our abattis 
between the posts of investment. The young 
King’s escort was better . accoutred and 
mounted than any native troops we' had yet 
seen, and his suwarree cut. altogether n much 
more showy figure than might have been ex- 
pected only two years after Bhurtpore had 
been released from our prize-agents^ clutches. 

On our arrival at the tents of the British 
Resident, Major Lockett, inth whom our 
party breakfasted, the Rnjah took leave, in 
order to prepare for the reception of the 
Commander-in-chief, who returned his Bla- 
jesty’s visit in the afternoon. Tliere u'ns 
fine food for recollections on our road to the 
fort: almost every laoand, tree, or rttitted 
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tomb, had its incident; and in passing 
through the toTN'Ti 1 fancied now and then 
that I recognised faces that I had seen 
during our former visit there. The town we 
found somewhat improved ; but here and 
there a delicate dimple in tiie facade of some 
large .building betrayed the handiwork of 
our eiglitccn pounders, and an unroofed house 
confessed the desolating visit of a thirteen- 
inch shell. The inhabitants, who certainly 
had ns much cause to hate ns to love us, 
thronged the streets at our approach, and 
greeted us with the greatest civility. Indeed 
there was almost cordiality in their usual 
vociferated salutation of ‘IhlmrAm.' TJiosc 
of our party who had wot been at the siege 
were much struck by the hne stature and 
martial appearance of the men. In truth 
their persons and habits diifer most distinctly 
from those of the dclicately-forracd, languid, 
and apathetic Bengalee ; and nothing can 
be more becoming than their padded green 
frock and'itrouscr, red cummerbund, and 
rakishly put on scarlet turban; • ■ 


Vol. I. 
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The ditch of the citadel looked as for- 
midable as ever, and is still full of water; 
but the stupendous cavaliers and bastions, 
both of the citadel and town, are wofuliy 
shaken and crumbled by the mines which 
our government judged expedient to apply 
to these monuments of human industry. 

The young Rajah gave a dinner in the 
evening to the Commander-in-chief, and en- 
tertained us with nautches and mimics. This 
latter amusement, which appears to be the 
only approach to dramatic exhibition among 
the Indians, is, generally speaking, a tissue 
of noisy, vulgar ribaldry ; but it is sometimes 
amusing, even to Europeans. I remember 
one occasion on wliich the Begum Sumroo 
entertained our party witlx a similar panto- 
mime, when we were much diverted. It was 
just after the capture of Bhurtpore. The 
dramatis personie of the scene enacted were 
an English prize-agent, and a poor peasant 
of Bhurtpore. The former wore an immense 
cocked-hat and sword, the latter was stark 
naked, with the exception of a most scanty 
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<16otee, or waistclotlu The prize-agent stops 
liim, and demands his jewels and money. 
The Imlf-stan'ed wretch protests his poverty, 
and appeals to his own miserable appearance 
as the proof. The Englisl>man, upon this, 
makes him a furious speech, well garnished 
with G — d d — mas, seizes on the trembling 
Bhiirtporcan, and, determined not to leave 
him without having extracted something from 
him, takes out a pair of scissors, cuts off his 
long shaggy hair close to his skull, crams it 
into his pocket, and exit, swearing. 

The next day we had a very bad day’s 
shooting in the royal rumnah, or preserve, 
during which we witnessed an ingenious 
method of snaring the antelope. A strong 
buck is trained to fight, and, being furnished 
with a series of tliong-nooscs on Iiis liorna 
and neck, is loosed whenever a lierd is in 
sight. Whilst the hunters lie Iiid, the trained 
antelope approaches the herd ; the most chi- 
valrous buck of the party comes out to meet 
the intrvtder on tW sanctity of his harem : 
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they fight, and the stranger having entangled 
his horns', is soon secured by the chasseurs. 

In the evening we took out some hawks in 
boats on the jheel, or lake, which supplies the 
town and fort-ditcli with water, and killed 
with them a great quantity of water-fowl. 

Jan. lltA. Marched through Bhurtpore, 
thirteen miles, to the village of Russoulpore. 
On this spot, two years ago, the army halted 
the day preceding its arrival before the -for- 
tress, our advanced parties having driven out 
of the village a picguet of the enemy’s horse. 
The next day we reached Muttra, and Head- 
quarters occupied the same encamping 
ground that it covered in 1 820 . 

Muttra is a considerable military station,- 
and a place of great sanctity among the Hin- 
doos. The next morning the Commander-in- 
chief reviewed the brigade of three regiments 
of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, and 
some artillery. This day being the anniver- 
sary of the capture of Bhurtpore, his Excel- 
lency gave a dinner to all those of the station 
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who were present on the occasion, about 
thirty-five persons. The party was con- 
ducted with much spirit, and the slain were 
thrice slain with great cfiect towards the 
smaU hours. 

A verj’ interesting beggar besought charity 
at the door of m3' tent the following day. He 
said he had been a sepoy in the service of 
the famous George Thomas, and had been 
cut up by the cavalry of Scindia, tlie Mah- 
ratta chief. They certainly had used their 
swords upon the poor fellow to some pur- 
pose. His left hand was cut off at the wrist, 
and two joints of all the fingers of the other: 
at the back of his bead there was a deep 
fissure, from the crown to the car ; and a pro- 
found trench across his clieek confessed the 
temper of the blade, and of the cavalier who 
inflicted it. He had also two shots through 
the legs, but was, nevertheless, at least as well 
as could be expected. He had a healtliy 
countenance and stout limbs. The history of 
his former master, George Thomas, presents 
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li fine example of l)»c eventful and chequered 
life of nn ambitious, daring, but low-born 
man. As far ns I c;in collect, be came out to 
India before the mast, in those times so ad- 
vantageous to a bold adventurer, when every 
petty province was racked by both external 
wars and civil commotions ; served several 
native chiefs, and eventually set up for him- 
self. He made himself master of the pro- 
vince of Hurriana, Hissar being his capital, 
and was finally crushed by Perron, the 
French .general of the Mahratta. His 
strengtlj and dexterity were so groat, that it 
is said he could strike off a bullock’s head 
with one blow of his sword. 

Jan. 2l8t. Started on our route towards 
Delhi, which is about ten marches from 
Muttra. 


23rd. Encamped at Allyghur, a small mi- 
litary station. Visited the fort, which is un- 
dergoing repairs in. the European style of 
fortification. It is a small place, but of great 
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strength, Jis was sufficiently attested by the 
loss sustained by I.or(l Lake in its storm mid 
capture in 1003. It ^vas then in possession of 
the Mttlirallas, and defended by the French 
General Perron. This adventurous pcojdc 
had at that time, assisted by the discipline 
and countenance of France, seized Dcllii, and 
several strong places on our frontiers. Tlic 
only vulnerable point of Allyglmr, surrounded 
as it was by a ditcli as wide and deep as a 
sccond’fatc river in England, tvas tiic cause- 
way of the gate. Perron’s ndvicc to cut it 
through being neglected by the garrison, it 
was carried, after considerable loss on our 
part, by a coup-dc-main, tlic governor taken, 
and two hundred men killed. 

On one of tlic faces of the ^YO^k, the ditch 
is so wide, that a bevy of wild ducks, swim- 
ming in the middle, were out of shot from 
cither scarp or counter-scarp. 

After four days' marching, during which 
we had excellent partridges, hare, and wild- 
fowl shooting, we reached on the 29th, Be- 
)asporc, the }agbirc of CoJoneJ Skinner, the 
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commniulur of that distinguished corps of 
irrcgnlar cavnlrj' styled • Skinner’s Horse.’ 

His Iiousc is handsome and spacious, and in 
tljc centre of a flourishing garden (to such an 
extent docs he carry Ins ideas of luxury) the 
comfortable old soldier has erected to Iiimsclf 
an elegant and snug*looking mausoleum. It 
will be well for him, if he has made equally 
provident orningcmcnts for the good of his 
soul, as lie lias for the comfort of his body 
both before and after death. Visited liis 
indigo factory, and the little fort erected by 
himself for the protection ofhis property. He 
can mount some twenty guns on its bastions. 
The liospitable owner, not content with enter- 
taining the Commander-in-chiefs party with 
dinner and native amusements, gave a grand 
feast to all the camp, servants and followers 
included. 

The next day, four of us, having sent on 
our elephants and guns to the covert side, 
galloped to u famous sporting jungle about 
eight miles from Belaspore. We shot all 
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day; but our bag was iiiconsidemble, for, 
being unaccustomed to fire from the barks 
of elephants (which to a tyro is very tlifilcuU), 
we scarcely killed one in ten shots. Ten 
brace of black partridges, four brace of hares, 
and one boar, was the extent of our sport. Tlie 
boar was a very fine one, but he was unhap- 
pily much disfigured by tlic discipline he un- 
derwent from my elephant. He was wounded 
mortally, but the other clcpliants being afraid 
of him, mine was urged to approach, rushed 
towards him, uud standing over the furious 
beast, commenced a violent shuflling motion, 
which almost dislocated me from my seat. 
On looking over the side of tlie houdah I saw 
the poor hoar flying to and fro in mid air 
between the fore and hind legs of my ele- 
phant, who, after keeping him thus ‘ in chan- 
cery’ (as they would term this process in the 
ring) for about half a minute, gave the coup- 
de-grace by a coup-de-pied in the ribs. This 
1 afterwards found to be a common practice 
of elephants. Mahouts have often some dif- 
ficulty in preventing them from performing 
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the same gibleting operation on even small 
game. 

After tlic cliassc, we mounted our Ijorscs, 
and galloped across country seventeen miles, 
to the camp, which liad continued its mnrcli. 

31ft, — a frost, — therm. 6 a.h., 20®! Camp 
moved to the ncighbourliood of Putpergiingc, 
three miles from Delhi. On this spot, hal- 
lowed hy the blood of many of our country- 
men, M'os fought, twenty-five years ago, tlie 
battle of Delhi. Lord Lake, after the cap- 
ture of Allygluir, marched here, and, with an 
army of 4,500 men, overthrew the forces of 
Scindia under tJie French General Perron, 
amounting to 13,000 infantry, and GOOD horse. 
Sixty-eight pieces of cannon were taken from 
the enemy. After tliis victory, the British 
general entered the city, from the towers of 
which his achievements had been witnessed, 
and restored the unfortunate and sight-be- 
reaved Shah Alaum to the throne of his ances- 
tors. The battles of Dellii and Laswaree by 
General Lake, and those of Assnye and Ar- 
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gaum by Sir Artliur Wellesley, put an end to 
the Mahratta war, and anniliilatcd French 
power in India. 

This evening, Mirza Sclitn, youngest son of 
the Emperor of Delhi, came forth from iIjc 
city to greet the approach of the Commander- 
in-chief. He is a stout young man, with a 
handsome and dignified countenance, wortliy 
of his great progenitors. 

Fei. l«t. The camp crossed the. Jumna, 
and was pitched near the Cashmere gate of 
Delhi. 

Breakfasted and dined with Sir Edward 
Colehrooke, the British Resident. His palace 
is an extensive building, with a fine garden : 
the latter, through which we passed in our 
palankeens in the evening, was brilliantly 
illuminated by coloured lamps suspended 
amongst tbc trees. 

The next day we passed in lionizing Delhi. 
The Jumna IMusjed, or chief mosque, though 
in delicacy of finish it falls short of the Motee 
JIusjed of Agra, exceeds it greatly in the 
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grandeur of its proportions. The great quad- 
rangle, as we passed through it, was crowded 
with the prostrate forma of hundreds of the 
faitliful at their devotions. This stupendous 
pile was built by the great Emperor Auriing- 
zebe ; and at its sbrine, that royal hypocrite, 
dressed in the rags of a self-denying fakir, 
offered up public prayers for the success of 
his armies, employed in persecuting and 
murdering his three unfortunate brothers and 
their families, after lie had imprisoned his 
aged father Shah Jelian, at Agra. 

In the course of our rambles through the 
city, a small mosque* was pointed out to us 
as the spot where the famous Persian con- 
queror of Hindostan, Nadir Shah, sat after 
he had taken Delhi, a. d. 1739 ; and from 
whence, irritated by a shot being fired at him 
from a neighbouring house, he gave the sig- 
nal, by dramng his scimitar, for a general 
massacre of the inhabitants, in which up- 
wards of one hundred thousand persons were 
Cut off. The plunder of the city (which has 
* The Mu<jed of Rushin al Doulat. 
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no doubt often excited the envy of subsequent 
besiegers and conquerors in India) has been 
estimated at about eighty millions of our 
money; very tolerable forage for one cam- 
paign ! The throne of the Mogul Emperors, 
of solid gold and jewels, was alone worth 
twelve millions. Nadir’s successor, Abdalla, 
paid Delhi a visit, equally destructive to the 
Mogul, though not so productive to himself, 
about twenty years later. Nearly one liun- 
dred thousand inhabitants were again sacri- 
ficed, and the city was burnt to the ground. 

Feh. 3rd, 8 a.m. The Commander-in-chief, 
accompanied by the Resident and the staff, 
proceeded to pay a state visit to the Great 
Mogul. Mirza Selim conducted us to the 
palace, which is within the walls of the fort. 
On entering the precincts of the royal abode, 
we filed through sundry narrow and dirty 
alleys, until we arrived at an arched gate, too 
low to admit our elephants. We were there- 
fore obliged to dismount, and -proceed on 
foot. Lord Combermere, howevecv balked 
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tJic evident intention of the prince to make 
liim walk, by getting into Iiis palankeen. 
We shortly arrived at the archway leading 
into the quadrangle, in which the Dewilnec 
KhSs, or hall of audience, is situated, where 
the Commander-in-chief was required to dis- 
miss his palankeen. 

On passing the Lai Purdah, or great red 
curtain which veils the entrance, the whole 
of our party, English and native, made n 
low salaam, in honour of the august majesty 
of whicli we were as yet not in sight. 
Tlds optical fact, hoxrerer, was no doubt 
attributed by the Mogul courtiers that at- 
tended 113, not to the mere distance of space 
between the spot where we stood and the 
audience-chamber, but to the dazzling effect 
produced upon our eyes by the intense rays 
emanating from the throne of the ‘ king of 
kings’ — the sun of tlieir worship] The obei- 
sance duly effected, we advanced, not directly 
across the court to the edifice containing the 
throne, but by a respectful circuitous, oblique, 
crah-Jike erolutiott. 
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At tijc entrance of the corridor leading to 
tlic presence, the Resident and his ifssislants 
were required to take off shoes and hats ; but 
according to previous agreement Lord Com- 
bcrracrc and his suite retained both boots 
and hats during the whole ceremony. 

Tlic DewAnee Khas is *a beautiful open 
edifice, supported on while marble columns, 
the whole elegantly inlaid and gilt. TJic 
roof is said to have been vaulted with silver 
in the more prosperous days of the Delhi 
empire, but it was spotted by those common 
devastators of India, the Mahrnllas. Around 
the cornice still remains llic (now, at least,) 
inapplicable inscription, ‘If-tliero be n Pa- 
radise upon cartli, it is this, it is this.’ The 
throne, occupjnng the centre of the building, 
is raised about three feet from the floor, and 
shaded by a canopy of gold tissue and seed- 
pearl. There are no steps to the front of the 
tlirone, the entrance being in the rear. 
Seated cross-legged upon it, and supported 
by surrounding cushions, we found the pre- 
sent representative of the Great Mogul. He 
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is a’ fine looking old man, his countenance 
dignified*, and’ his white beard ' descending 
upon his breast. On his right hand stood 
his youngest and favourite son, Selim, and 
on the left the heir-apparent, a mean-looking 
personage, and shabbily attired. in compari- 
son witli his younger brother ; although en; 
dowed, it is said, with superior talents and 
acquirements. It was impossible to contemr 
plate without feelings of respect, mingled 
with compassion, the descendant of Baber, 
Acbar, Shah Jelmn, and Aurungzebe, re- 
duced, as he is now, to the mere shadow of 
a monarch ; especially when one reflected 
that, bad it not been for European intrigues 
and interference, this man, instead of being 
the dependent pensioner of n handful of 
merchants, might pcriinps still, like Itis an- 
cestors, have been wielding the sceptre of the 
richest and most extensive dominions in the . 
world. Whilst employed in these cogitations, 
a provoking wag whispered in my ear, ‘Do 
you trace any resemblance to the Mogul on 
the cover of a pack of cards?’ and I with 
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great tliflicuUy hemmed away a violent burst 
of laughter in the presence of * the Asylum of 
the Universe.' 

The old monarchy mindful of his dignity, 
scarcely deigned to notice, even by a look, 
the Commander-in-chief ns he approached to 
present his *nuzzar‘ of fifty gold moUurs*. 
lie did not even condescend to raise his eyes 
towards the rest of the parly, as we advanced, 
one by one, salaamed, and oflered our three 
gold molmrs. His air, Jjowever, was not 
liaughty, but he affected a sleepy, dignified 
indificrcncc, as ho scraped the money from 
our hands, and handed it to his treasurer. 
The staff presented likewise a nuzzar of two 
gold mohiirs to the heir-apparent. 

On receiving Lord Combermerc’s offering, 
the King placed a turban, similar to hia own, 
upon his head, and Uis lordship was con- 
. ducted, retiring with his face sedulously 
turned towards the throne, to an outer apart- 

• A goW mobnr ia TOTtb ^tcen rupees. The rupee was 
always estimated at ha\f-Srcro«n silicn 1 rtceived it, atul at two 
shQliogs when I pant it f 
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inent, to be invested with a khilMt, or dress 
of honour. In about five minutes lie returiied 
to the presence, attired in a spangled muslin 
robe and tunic; salaamed, and- presented 
another nuzzar. The staff were then led 
across the quadrangle by the ‘ grooms of the 
robes ’ to the ‘green room,’ where a quarter 
of an hour was sufficiently disagreeably em- 
ployed by us in arraying ourselves, with the 
aid of the grooms, in silver muslin robes, and 
sirpeachcs or fillets, of the same material 
tastily bound round our cocked-hats. Never 
did I behold a group so ludicrous as we pre- 
sented when our toilette was accomplished; 
we wanted nothing but a ‘ Jack i’ the Green ’ 
to qualify us for ^ a May-day exhibition of the 
most • exaggerated order. In ' my gravest 
moments,' the recollection of this ‘scene pro- 
vokes an irresistible fit of laughter. ' As soon 
as we had been decked out in this satis- 
factory’guiso, we were marched back again 
through the Lill Purdar and crowds of spec- 
tators, and re-conducted to the Dcwilnce 
KhAs, where wc again .‘separately approached 
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His Mnjcsty to receive from him n tinra of 
goM and false atones, vhich he placed with 
Ills own hands on our hats. As we got not 
even ‘ the estimation of a imir ’ wilhont pay- 
ing for it, wc again presented a gold inohur 
each. The Honourable Company, of course, 
* paid for ah,* and our gold mohurs were 
Imndcd to us by the Hesident. It was a fine 
pay-day for tlic impoverished old Sultan, 
whose ‘ pay and allowances ’ arc only twelve 
lacs of rupees, or 120,000^. a-ycar. His 
ancestor, the Emperor Aebar's revenue was 
somewhat better; including presents, and 
estates of ofiiccrs of ibc crown falling in, it 
amounted to about fifty-two millions sterling. 

As we retired from tlic presence, the he- 
ralds, with stentorian voices, proclaimed the 
titles of honour which liad been conferred by 
the Emperor on Ins ExccHcncy the Comman- 
. dcc-in-chicf. Among other high-sounding 
appendages to his name, ho received the fol- 
lowing : — Ghezeffer al Houleh, or Champion 
of the State ; Sipeh Salah, Commander-in- 
chief ; Saif al IMoolook, Sword of the Em- 
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H'jrc; KliniJ Jtljnn, I^nl «f iIh' W orUl ; Klinn 
IlHiAiler; tnul ilmip. vhirh latter 

micht ho lmi)!>hitf'(t ll»« Ilcrculrf of Untile^. 
In ndclition to tlic'o tiliilnr liotiourw, !ii< lord* 
Khi|> wiiH prc<omtMl with ii painnkeeri of state, 
and the noivijtit, nr roynl kettlc'driirii, which, 
if 1 inlMtakc not, infers* tin* jwwcr of life and 
(lentil. The atidicticc heinj; concluded, we 
retired, -Htill pntclisin" the rhnp«6e rn nrri^re, 
nnd nil gave the Great Mopil n parting 
HTiInntii ere ayc pa«scd the Lill Pnrdnr. The 
ceremony, tlioiipli iiitcrc«iing nnd novel, was 
irksome nnd fatipiing. But it is hard to 
grudge the poor old fallen king this little 
meed of mockery, or to deny -to the de- 
scendant of Taumrinne the shadow, whilst 
we possess iho substance, of monarchy in 
India. Ilcduccd, however, ns iic is in power 
nnd importance, I doubt whether the present 
insignificance of the Mogul he not preferable 
to the dangerous pre-eminence of some of his 
more puissant predecessors, who, surrounded 
by rebellious kinsmen nnd traitorous cour- 
tiers, seem only to have heett raised to the 
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utmost pinnacle of human grandeur, in order 
that tlicir fall might be more sudden and 
OTcnvliDlming. In this vcrj’ palace, scarcely 
forty years ago, were the most inhuman cruel- 
ties that barbarity could inflict, or human 
nature sufler, perpetrated upon the imperial 
possessor by his Rohilln conqueror, Goolaum 
Kaudir Klian. The unfortunate Shah Alum, 
the father of the present King, Aebar Shall, 
vms dcpriTcd of Ills eyes; and the last 
objects his sigiit closed upon, were his cliih 
dren and relatioas massacred and starring 
to death around him. TIicsc retributive bar- 
barities were visited by the nohilla on tlic 
ill-starred Sultan, for'tlie share he had taken 
in the unprovoked invasion of Rohilcund 
by the combined forces of Oiidc, Delhi, and 
tlie Company. It was by this unwarrant- 
able league that the interests of Oudo and 
the English became blended. The latter, 
as usual, got the lion’s share of the booty, 
in the acquisition of the rich province of 
Rohilcund, which was formally ceded to the 
Company by Asof- «1 Doula, Nawnub of 
Lucknow, in tnoi. 



VISIT TO KAJAll KULLIAN SING. [Ch. H- 




In the afternoon, I nccompanieil the Com* 
inandcr-in-chiof to return the visit of a Hin- 
doo potentate, Rnjah KulHan Sing of Krish- 
englmr. At the door of liis house in one of 
the main streets of Delhi, he came out to 
meet and embrace Iiis distinguished visitor, 
and then conducted us up a dark narrow 
stair to his reception-room. His abode and 
its equipments certainly gave no very grand 
idea of his riches or good management ; ne- 
vertheless, he contrived to get up a nautch 
for our entertainment. 

Kullian Sing is the handsomest Indian I 
have seen. His complexion is remarkably 
fair, his eyes almost too' large and soft fora 
man, and his features of the most' perfect 
regularity — an epithet that cannot be applied 
to his mode of life, which has been one of 
the most extravagant debauchery. ' By Ins 
wildness he has drawn bills upon his consti- 
tution, which ought not to have been payable 
until the age of seventy. He is now thirty, and 
well-nigh in second childhood. He seemed 
to derive an almost infantine amusement from 
the difierent medals and.ornaments of Lord 
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CoinlicTrQcrt;’8 dress, nnd betrayed the greatest 
admiration of, and cupidity for, his gold \vatch, 
vrUicU he did not scntplc to ask for. 

In these visits of ceremony, the distin- 
guishing cliaractcristics of the two great sects 
are plainly furnished fortli. The Hindoo, 
however high in rank, is commonly fawning 
and obsequious in manner, and liis eyes 
wander round the durbar circle with a kind 
of half-frightened curiosity; whilst tlic Ulus* 
snlman, whose motto (whatever his inclina- 
tion may be) is ' Nil admimri,' sits in quiet, 
calm, and dignified self-possession. 

Just as we were rising to lake leave of the 
Rajah, a purdah behind .the throne became 
gently agitated ; and through its tattered 
lattice-work, pervious by age, I detected the 
brilliant eyes of some of the terrestrial houris 
of his zenana, who could not resist the temp- 
tation of a parting peep at the strangers. 
AVe were, happily, not long exposed to the 
* galling and destructive fire’ (os the de- 
spatches have it) of tliis masked battery of 
eyes ; but made our retreat — nearly ns peri- 
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lous a one 'as that of the ‘ten tliousand’ — 
down tlio dark, crazy, narrow, labyrinthine 
staircase, into the street ; and- started on our 
clcpliants to pay another Tisit. ' 

‘ Bulwnnt Sing, n handsome young gaWard 
of twentyf cousin to the boy-Hajnh of BJiurt- 
pore, received tlic Commandcr-in-chicf in his 
tents ; and the visit was, as usual, enlivened 
by nautching and music. One fellow played 
upon a very novel instrument, composed of n 
graduated series of common English earthen* 
ware shj}-lasin», which he struck with two 
plectra of bamboo ; a primitive, yetrnot un- 
harmonious attempt at musical glasses. > > ‘ 
One of the nautcli-giris, Alfina by name, 
like Calypso among her maidens, greatly ex- 
celled, her fellows in stature, * beauty, i and 
grace. ' 

I have 80 often had occasion to mention 
this purely Indian amusement, the nautch, 
that, though perhaps rather a hackneyed 
subject, I will describe it. 

Each set of dancing girls is -usually fur- 
nished with an old crone of a woman, who 
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inkes care of their finery, their interests, 
(and tlicir viorah, perhaps ;) nnd a hand of 
two or three inusiclans, generally consisting 
of a kind of violin, a species of mongrel 
guitar, and a tom-tom, or small drum, played 
with the fingers: sometimes a little pair of 
cjTnhals arc added. The musicians also 
join occasionally their voices witJi those of the 
women — ^u’hich arc dreadfully shrill and car- 
piercing — in this ‘concord of sweet sounds.' 
At the close of each stanza of the song, the 
girl floats forward’ towards the audience, by 
a sort of ‘ sidling, bridling,’ nnd, I may add, 
* ogling’ approach, moving her arms gently 
round her head, the drapery of which they 
are constantly and gracefully employed in 
arranging and displacing ; now mercifully 
concealing with the tissue veil one brilliant or 
languid eye (as the case may be), — sometimes 
effecting a total eclipse ; or allowing the 
whole head to be seen, in order to display 
the Sevigni of pearl on her forehead, (for this 
elegant ornament, now dignified by a place 
vpon the fairer froats of my countryyyomco, 
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is strictly oriental,) the massive and numerous 
earrings which .disfigure the feature they are 
intended to adorn, or the heathenish and un* 
accountable nose-ring^ tlie use of which (for it 
is certainly no ornatnent) it is hard to discern, 
— unless these dangerous sirens arc furnished 
with them, like pigs, to keep them out^ of 
mischief ! 

,The litlie, snake-like suppleness of their 
arras, excites, at first, great surprise in > the 
European spectator; hut not more so, I sus- 
pect, than the horizontal evolutions of the 
netlier limbs of our opera cnautch-n’omcn 
would astonish the weak mind of a suddenly . 
imported Mussulman. 

On entering the room, the dancing-girls and 
their followers salaam , respectfully to the 
company, and then, amid a confused jingling 
of bracelets and anklets, and an all-pervading 
odour of attar, squat quietly down in a semi- 
circle until called upon to display. 

For the applauding ‘ Wa I wa I Ka khoob ! ’ 
(Brava! Beautiful !*) of the spectator, tJiey 
return a smile and a low salaam. Natives of 
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rank sometimes give more solid proofs of tlicir 
approbation, by ordering tlio two Iiands of 
the cliarmer to be filled M'itli gold or silver 
coins. 

The dress of the Indian dancing-girl is in- 
finitely more decent than that of our French 
or Italian figurantes, the long silken trousers 
descending quite over the feet. The upper 
portion of the costume, however, I am bound 
to say is not always quite so impervious to 
sight ns a boddicc of more opaque texture 
than muslin might render it. 

Furopoan ladies not unfrcqucntly attend 
these spectacles ; and, when the dancers are 
warned beforehand, they only witness a 
graceful and sufficiently stupid display ; but, 
if thrown off their guard by applause, there 
is some danger of their carrying the supple- 
ness of their body and limbs quite beyond the 
disgraceful, and even^ordering on the disgust- 
ing. The situation of a gentleman in this 
case is irksome and uncomfortable ; and ho 
sits in constant and not unfounded dread lest 
these fair hh^rales in moraUty should, commit 
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some, perhaps unintentional, solecism against 
decency.' > ^ ^ > 

, .I‘. ■ ' > r, 

Delhi, Feh. Atlu Started early in the morn- 
ing to see the famous monument called 
Koutuh Minar, supposed' to' havei been 
erected in the thirteenth century. The dis- 
tance is about twelve miles from the city, 
and the roads leading to it are all good and 
highly interesting, running close to ‘several 
curious tombs, and other ruins 'well worth 
visiting. The column of Koutub is supposed 
to be the highest in the world. It would ere 
this, have fallen into complete ruin, had'not 
the Honourable Company (with tho same 
praiseworthy respect for valuable Indian an- 
tiquities which they have evinced in. their 
expensive repairs of’ the ' Tt\j) • taken this 
beautiful and wonderful piece of-architecturc 
under their jirotection.'and restored the flight 
of about three hundred steps which lends to 
the summit. ' ■ ’ ■ 

From tlic 'top, the eye of the traveller em- 
braces on nil sides one sea of stupendous 
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ruins, the Jumna gliding like a huge silver 
serpent through the midst. The mnusolcums 
of Humaion and Suftcr Jung appear almost 
the only perfect edifices among the general 
Tvreck of ancient Delhi. A little farther 
hack in the landscape lower tlie stupendous 
walls and hastions of the old Patan fortress ; 
and in the distance the eye, fatigued wtli tlio 
mnp-like extent of melnnclioly ruins, is re- 
lieved hy the white and gilded mosques and 
minarets of the. more modem city— called 
hy its huilder Shabjehanabad, — and the re- 
freshing rerdure of the forests surrounding it. 

1 .On the road to the Koutub, I visited the 
tomb of Humaion, an Kmperor of Delhi, 
whose burial-place is as magnificent as 
his -life was unfortunate. He was the 
father of the great Acbar. This building 
was in after-times used as a general re- 
ceptacle for the murdered princes of the 
Imperial family. \ 

I* also paid a flying visit to the ashes of 
Softer Jung, enshrined in a very handsome 
and picturesque imrasoleuin of ted stone and 
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marWe. This iForthyrose from the rank oi 
a common suwar to be Naxraub • Vizier of 
Lnckno’n*, under Ahmet Shall of Delhi. TIic 
rage for splendid burial-places seems to be 
general among Mussulmans, No doubt ninny 
a prince has hoarded immense suras to be 
expended upon a receptacle for his bones, for 
^vliich he lias been obliged to stint himself, 
or, irhat is irorsc, to pillage hfs vassals for his 
expenses during Ida lifetime. 

As Englishmen seldom venture in scorch 
of the picturesque without a provident eye to 
the wallet, our breakfast bad been sent on 
before to thc Koutub; and allcr earning. "in 
appetite by our antiquarian rambles, we went 
in search of it. Tlic means of Biistnining life 
we found in the resting-place of the dead : no 
tent being brought, the rarrful servants had 
spread n table in n spacious vaulted tomb, 
near the Jlinar, the last home of some old 
Bluebeard, whose name I could not discover, 
and whose remains occupied a small oblong 
sarcophagus in tlicccntro of the vast chamber. 
^Ir. Trevilynu. the nssistnnt to the ncsiilent. 
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having sent fortrard some nautch-peopic, 
they came in after breakfast; and the prima 
donna, Aifina, who unites in her own person 
the rftles of a Pasta and a Taglioni, sang, in 
the style of an improwisatrice/somc extem- 
pore stan2as in honour of Lord Combcrmcrc, 
whose exploits before Bhurtporc, she said, 
had won her heart. • 

I could not help thinking how astonished 
the old occupant of the grave would he, if ho 
could have raised his head from the pillow 
where it had rested long before India was sub- 
'jeeted to Europeans, and seen on one side of 
him a long row of white faces, drinking tea 
and smoking hookahs, and on Uic other, a 
band of dancing girls screaming and attitudi- 
nizing over his mouldering remains. ‘ 

From the terrace surrounding our tomb, we 
had 'a commanding view of the stupendous 
‘Minar. Were the Parisians to engraft their 
colonne de Vendtirae like the joint of a tele- 
scope upon our monument of London, the 
combined building would’fall short, I should 
imagine, of this gigantic production of man’s 
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industry I The repairing of the Koutub must 
have been rather a ticklish undertaking ; as 
the engineer, Captain Smith, who accom- 
plished this good work, was obliged to re- 
move some of the enormous stones near the 
foundation. 

There is an archway of a gate close under 
the column which, I am convinced, for the 
grandeur of proportions and minuteness of 
finish has not its equal in the world. Tliough 
it is sixty feet high, the ornaments arc carved 
with the- delicacy of seal-engraving, and the 
edge is perfectly sharp, in spite of the mon- 
soons of centuries. 

A pillar of metal some twenty feet Iiighi 
and covered with Greek-like, and now unin- 
telligible clmractcTs, stands in the centre of a 
qnndmnglc, nnd bears the mark of n shot 
fired at it by some wanton invading chief, 
who also applied fire to its base, in the ^nin 
hope of overthrowing it. 

I could almost fancy myself among the (l)ut 
for the ns'^ociatlons, scarcely more intcrcst- 
iijff) ruin'? of Tlorne, which arc more with/n 
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the sphere of the roving English tourist 
than those of Delhi : for at this moment I 
see several groups of my country men and 
women irandcring among the prostrate co- 
lumns ; and at a little distance, a large tent 
with well-furnished table, — and (as I livel) 
three or four English gallants playing at 
* hop, step, and jump/ before the door. 

According to Dow, the historian, ancient 
Delhi was founded byDclu, Emperor of Hin- 
dostan, four hundred years before Christ. 
'Why did lie select, and wliy did liis success 
sors not desert, so rocky and barren a site for 
the metropolis of India? 

After passing a morning full of interest at 
Koutub Sahib, I rode home alone, twelve 
miles, over a plain studded with remains of 
gone-by grandeur. How many centuries of 
chequered prosperity and desolation have 
passed over this spot, so replete with histori- 
cal recollections! At one moment my ima- 
gination painted the splendour and magnifi- 
cence of Delhi in the glorious reigns of Baber, 
Acbar, and Aurungiebe ; at anoficr, the ptc- 

VoL. I. H 
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ture was revereed, and Pelhi, plundered and 
deluged in blood by Tartar, Afghan, and Mo- 
gul invaders, racked by civil irars, and re- 
duced to purchase peace of a Mahratta ban- 
ditti, recurred to my memory. 

In the evening Mirza Selim . gave a dinner 
to Lord Combermere at the residence, and at 
the expense of the Resident. The Prince 
presided, but did not eat. After dinner his 
Highness expressed a wish to see the English 
women dance ; but as there was some delay in 
getting up a quadrille (the intricate evolutions 
of which, I think, would have puzzled him), 
he fancied the ladies were shy of performing 
before him, and therefore retired early to .his 
palace. I thought. his ideas of public pro- 
priety seemed a little shocked. by the ladies 
and men sitting togetlier on tlie sofas, and 
■walking about arm-in-arm. 

DeViit 5//;- Rode with Mr. Trevilyan, 
who is an excellent cicerone, to see some in- 
teresting ruins in tlic neighbourhood. The 
first place wc reached was the gigantic astro- 
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nomkal observalor)*, supposed to be a work 
of die Hindoo Hajali, Jey Sing, in the scTcn- 
tcenth centurj’. There is a dial in verj' good 
repair, the gnomon of which is si.’cty feet high, 
of solid stone masonrj'. These enormous 
instruments appear as though they had been 
manufactured by the Titans, in order to take 
a reconnoissance of the lieavens, before they 
commenced their siege of Olympus ! 

We rode by the ancient fortress of Delhi, 
—the lofty walls and gateways of which have 
crumbled but little beneath the weight of 
seven hundred years,— and proceeded, after 
Sundry mishaps from the Bghting propensities 
of our horses, to the great tank, by plunging 
into which some fellows, bred to llie profes- 
sion, gain a precarious livelihood. By the 
by, these Indian horses arc great anti~t^te-(i- 
tethfs : whilst their riders are unsuspectingly 
engaged in conversation, they get their noses 
together, and suddenly warn you of their mis- 
understanding, by a loud squeel and a most 
ill-timed rear; and if one cavalier vacate his 
seat, the loose horse renders tlie situation of 
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the still mounted man scarcely less enviable 
than that of his sprawling companion, by 
attacking him most ’ viciously. Arabs are 
generally better tempered; but the native 
Indian horses from Kutcfa, Kattiawah, and 
the Lacka jungles, are proverbially savage.’ 
In the cavalry regiments there are always 
some noted ‘ haram zadehs,’ or mauvais 
sujets, that ‘ show fight* the moment a fellow 
charger comes within twenty yards of them ; 
and instances are known of these vicious 
brutes (in humble emulation of Diomed’s 
carnivorous mares) worrying their riders with 
their teeth, after having thro\’ra them. When 
in the ranks, however, they are, likc’pugna- 
cious characters in human society, tamed by 
education, discipline, and custom into better 
behaviour. 

But to our ‘ jumper.’ TIic tank above 
mentioned is surrounded on all sides by 
ancient buildings of picturesque architec- 
ture, and various heights, from twenty to sixty 
feet above the surface of the water, wlilcli is 
deep and dark, and, as tlic sjin can only reach 
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it during two or three hours* in the tiny, at 
this season extremely cold. Entering at an 
arched gateway, we were conducted to tlic 
top of a flight of steps leading down to the 
water's edge. As soon as we had stationed 
ourselves there, a figure, flauntingly attired in 
pink muslin, presented itself at tlic angle of 
a house opposite, about thirty feet high ; and, 
on my holding up a rupee, immediately 
sprung from the roof, foot foremost, and 
plunged into the cold tank. Several other 
men and one little boy jumped from the same 
height, the latter cutting through the water 
with as little disturbance to its 9\jrfaco, anil ' 
the same sharp, sudden sound ns a penny 
causes wlicn dropped edgeways into a cistern, 
Tiiough I have at Eton often dared the plunge 
of ‘ Lion’s Leap/ * Bargeman's Bridge,’ and 
‘ Deadman’s Hole,’ the last leap I saw here 
quite took away my breath. TIio performer 
paused some time before he committed him- 
self to the air, but he could not withstand the 
appeal of a rupee. He spning from tlie dome 
■ of a mosque^ over a lower building and a tree 
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growing out of the masonry, down sixty or 
seventy feet, into the dark abyss. The water 
closed over his head, and had resumed the 
smoothness of its surface ere he re-appeared. 
He swam to the ghaut, however, without ap- 
parent distress*. 

This evening, the Commander-in-chief, the 
Resident, and the whole head-quarters party, 
including ladies, dined with the young Na- 
waul) Shumsliah Deene, son and successor to 
the jaghire of the late Nawaub Ahmet Bux, 
who, for his services to the Company, was 
rewarded with a territory of five lacs of 
rupees (fifty thousand pounds) a year. The 
young noble, who is, I believe, yet in his 
teens, has a tall and graceful figure, set off 
in the true Delhi dandyism by the tightly- 
girded shawl-cummerbund, which, wliile it 
compresses the waist, gives expansion to the 
chest and shoulders. Like the rest of the 
Mussulman exquisites, he wore the long, 
heavy curl behind the car sweeping gracc- 

*A Mcw of thii ancient Bo«Ico is to bo found in ibo lint 
volume of Danicll't Oriental Scenery. 
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fully from under the turban, the front part 
of the head being shared close. lie has a 
handsome aristocratic countenance, and Ins 
fair complexion bespeaks the pureness of 
his northern blood. 

During the repast no less than six sets 
of nautch women were singing at once, all 
dificrent airs, and all vying witli each other 
in the shrillness of their screams and the 
extravagance of their gestures. These, wlh 
the assistance of their accompaniment of 
tom-toms, vinahs, See., made a ‘ tintamarre’ 
that would have awakened the Seven Sleepers. 
Signora Alftna was of the party, and her 
triumph was complete when Iicr compeers 
were ordered to sit down, and herself per- 
mitted to sing a solo and dance a pas seul. 
Shrill as she was, (as the ‘ pipe singing i’ the 
nose,*) her single voice "was more endurable 
than the full cry of the whole pack. Shura- 
shah Deene’s three younger brothers were 
present by desire of Lord Combermere, who 
brought about a reconciliation amongst them, 
they being at issue regarding the partition of 
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their father’s monied property. The youngest, 
about seven years old, is a beautiful boy. and 
'nearly as fair as an English child. 

The next day his Excellency reviewed tlie 
Delhi brigade of three regiments of infantry. 
After the review we mounted fresh horses, 
and rode to the camp, which we found at 
Alleepore, twelve miles from the city. Kur- 
n&l is the next military station we are hound 
to. The Rajah of Bullumghur, and Ibrahim 
Beg, the younger brother of Nawaub Shum- 
shah Deene, pitched their tents near the 
Iiead-quarters camp, for the purpose of accom- 
panying Lord C. on the march. 

Feh. lOtli. Marched to, and encamped 
near the town of Paniput, famous o9 the 
scene of numerous battles, 'the most im- 
portant of which were the great action be- 
tween Baber, the Mogul invader (aftenrards 
Emperor), and Ibrahim II. of Delhi, in which 
the latter wms slain, with from twenty to fifty 
thousand Patiln'^; and the grand fight he- 
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tween Shah Abdaha, the Afghan, and the 
iMahrattas, who were heat witli great slaugh- 
ter. The plain on which they fought is 
extremely fertile, being, no doubt, enriched 
by the bones of the slain. 

In tlie CTening I rode round the walls of 
the town, which arc lofty, but ruinous. A 
high cavalier in the centre commands a most 
extensive view : indeed, in clear weather, the 
Himalaya mountains are distinctly visible 
from it. 

The next day wc encamped near a fine old 
Serai, with a handsome gateway, built, as 
recorded in a Persian inscription over the 
arch, by one Kban Feroze, in the reign of 
Shah Jehan. 

Feh. therm., 12 o’clock, GG“. Arrived 
at Ku^n^d• At this station there are two 
regiments of native cavalry, two corps of 
native infantry, and some artillery. Near 
this place was fought the greatbattle between 
Nadir the Persian and the Emperor Mahom- 
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med Shall of Delhi, when the .Emperor was 
defeated, and the invader advanced and took 
his capital. 

We saw-here some very pretty practice by 
the artillery, with round-shot, grape, shells, 
and shrapnells. A mine, containing five 
hundred pounds of powder, ^vas .prepared 
under a miniature bastion, and exploded with 
very good effect by the shells. The same 
evening we crossed the Jumna. 

Fel. I7th. Camp pitched at Shamlee. The 
town is of considerable extent, and there is a 
paltry little fortress, in which formerly, 'ns I 
was told, three companies of Sepoys stood 
a week’s siege by fifty thousand Mahrattas. 
The determined little garrison was luckily 
relieved by the approach of Lord Lake’s 
army, just' as their provisions.- were ex- 
hausted. 

Feb. lOl/i, therm. 70", Incipient symptoms 
of the hot season. Marclicd to Slrdhann, the 
residence of tlic Begum Sumroo, who has a 
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jaghirc of ten or twelve Incs a year, with a 
reversion to the Honourahlc Company. On 
tlie road we visited the Catliolic cimpcl (for 
the old lady professes tiint creed) which she 
is building. It is a tiny imitation of St. 
Peter’s at Pome. TIjc altar is, however, 
much handsomer than any thing of the kind 
in Europe, being of white marble, inlaid with 
divers coloured pebbles, after the pallem 
of the Taj. The superstitious old princess is 
likely never to visit the spot where she has 
spent so much money, on account of a pro- 
phecy which went to say that she would 
die there. Lord C. and the staff dined with 
the Begum, and at eleven o’clock we retired 
to our tents, our cars tingling with tJje noise 
of singing girls and mimics. 

Feh. 20//<. Arrived at Meerut, the largest, 
most healthy, and gayest station in this part 
of India, Tlie Commander-in-chief tarried 
here eight days, during which time every 
species of hospitality and attention was 
lavished \ipon our party. But it is useless 
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to Cite any individual spot in our dominions 
as distinguished for hospitality; this virtue 
is common to all our countj^onen in India; 
and it is fortunate that it is so in a country 
Avhere, in a thousand miles, there is not one 
house of public entertainment. Travellers 
and strangers are always received by the 
residents with open doors^ if not with open 
arms ; and under the numerous roof-trees 
where, in my various rambles through India, 
I have eaten the salt of hospitality, I have 
never been able to detect anything less kind 
than a hearty welcome. 

We had a beautiful review of the Ilfecmt 
brigade, consisting of two regiments of ca- 
valry, four of infantiy, and about thirty guns. 
Meerut is named very early in the liistorj' of 
India, as being a fortress of great strength. 
It was taken by Timour, the JVIogul Tartar, 
in A. D. 1399. 

Feh. 20t//. Resumed our march ; and, on 
the 1st Marcli, encamped near the ghaut of 
DnraniJggcr, on tJie bauks of iJjc Gauges. 
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The whole countrj' round about is thickly 
covered wth grass jungle, and it was difiicuH 
to find a clear spot of ground of sufficient 
extent for our camp. 

The lit of March wHl always be a ‘dies 
notanda’ in my sporting annals, as the day 
on which I first witnessed tlic noble sport of 
tiger shooting. The Nimrods of our party 
had, ever since we entered upon the Dooab*, 
been zealously employed in preparing fire* 
arms and casting bullets, in anticipation 
of a chase among the favourite haunts of 
wild beasts, the banks of the Jumna and 
Ganges. 

Some of the more experienced sportsmen, 
as soon as tliey saw the nature of the jungle 
in which we were encamped, presaged that 
there were tigers in the neighbourhood. Ac- 
cordingly, whilst we were at breakfast, the 
servant informed ns tliat there were some 
gongvalas, or villagers, in waiting, who had 
some Iclnihler (news) about tigers to give us. 

* Tract of country betveea the Oangea and Jumna. 
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AVe all jumped up and rushed out, and found 
a group of five or six half-naked fellows, 
headed by a stout young man, with a good • 
sword by his side, and ^bearded like' fifteen 
‘ pards,’ who announced himself as a Jemadar. 
As usual in like cases, all the natives began 
to speak at once, in a Vellutidike tone, and 
with vehement gesticulations. The young 
jemadar, however, soon silenced them with 
a ‘ Chup, teeree I ’ &c., and then gave us to 
understand that a young bufTalo liad been 
carried ofi* the day before, about a mile from 
the spot, and that their herds had long suf- 
fered from the depredations of a party of 
three tigers, who had been often seen by the 
cowherds. 

At 4 P.M., (so late an Jiour that few of us 
expected any sport,) Lord Combermere and 
nine others of our party mounted elephants, 
and taking twenty pad elephants to beat the 
covert, and carry the guides and the game, 
proceeded towards the swamp pointed out ns 
the lurking-placc of the hufinlo-dcvouring 
monsters.* 
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Sancho, tlie jemadar-liurkarali* of tljc 
Quarter-master-generars department, insist- 
ed Tjtpon, leading the cavalcade, mounted on 
his pony. Tills strange old character — ^who 
obtained his nom do guerre from the strong 
similitude he hears to his illustrious proto- 
type, both in the short, round, bandy propor- 
tions of his person, and the quaint shrewd- 
ness of fiis remarks — served under Lord 
Lake in the Mahratta war, and has ever since 
distinguished himself as the most active and 
intelligent of the intelligence department 
Almost the last act of Lord Combcrmerc, 
before he left India, was to obtain for the 
faithful Sancho a snug Barataria, in the 
. shape of a little jaghire, a possession whidx 
had long been the object of his ambition. 
This noted individual now spurred on before 
our party, mounted on his piebald palfry, (or 
helfrt/, as his namesake would have called it,) 
with his right arm bared, and his scimitar 
flourishing in the air. 

The jungle was in no places very high. 


• Cldef courier. 
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there being but few trees, and a fine thick 
covert of grass and rushes. Everything ^Yas 
favourable for the sport. Few of us, how- 
ever, expecting to find a tiger, another man 
and myself dismounted from our elephants 
to get a shot at a fiorikan, a bird of the 
bustard tribe, which we killed. It afterwards 
proved that there were two tigers within a 
hundred paces of the spot where we were 
walking. 

We beat for half an hour steadily in line, 
and I was just beginning to yawn in despair, 
when my elephant suddenly raised his trunk 
and trumpeted several times, which, my ma- 
hout informed me, was a sure sign that there 
was a tiger somewhere ‘between the wind and 
our nobility.’ The formidable line of thirty 
elephants, therefore, brought up their left 
shoulders, and beat slowly on to windward. , 

We had gone about three hundred yards in. 
this direction, "and had entered a swampy part 
of the jungle, when suddenly the long wished- 
for tally-ho! saluted our ears, and a shot from 
Cnptain M— — confiTOiedTtbe spotting E«- 
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reeha I The tiger answered the shot witli a 
loud roar, and boldly charged the line of 
elephants. Then occurred the most ridicu- 
lous, but most provoking scene possible. 
Every elephant, except Lord Combermere’s, 
(which was a known staunch one,) turned 
tail, and went off at score, in spite of all the 
blows and imprecations heartily bestowed 
upon them by the Srahouts. One, less ex- 
peditious in his retreat than the others, was 
overtaken, by the tiger, and severely tom in 
the hind leg; whilst another, even more 
alarmed than the rest, we could distinguish 
flying over the plain, till he quite sunk below 
the horizon ; and, for all proof to the contrary, 
he may be going to this very moment I 

Tile tiger, in the meanwhile, advanced to 
attack his Lordship’s elephant, but, being 
wounded in the loins by Captain M.’s shot, 
failed in his spring, and shrunk back among 
the rushes. My elephant was one of the first 
•of the runaways to return to action ; and 
when I ran up alongside Lord Combennere, 
(whose heroic animal had stood like a rock,) 
Vot. I. ' I 
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lio wnH quite liorsi thi combat, ImTing fired nil 
bl*« broadside. I banded Iiini n gun, nnd xrc 
poured n volley of four barrels ujKjn the 
tiger, -who, nttempting ngniu to eburge, fell 
from >rcakncss. Several shots more were 
expended uiKin Iiim before ho dropped <Icnd ; 
upon u'hirh tre gave n good hc.arty * ‘WJjool 
>vboopr nnd stowed him upon n pad elephant 
As Gunbcnnerc bad, for some minutes, 
nlono Bustainctl the nttnek of the tiger— a 
thrcc»qunrters grown male— the opima 

were duly awarded him. 

llnving loaded, nnd rc^fonned line, we 
ngnin advanced, nnd nflcr beating for half an 
hour, I saw the grass gently moved about one 
hundred yards in front of me ; nnd soon after 
n large tiger reared his head and shoulders 
above the jungle ns if to reconnoitre us. I 
lnlly»ho'dI and the whole line rushed for- 
ward. On arriving nt the spot, two tigers 
broke covert, and cantered quietly across an 
open space of ground. Several shots irero 
fired, ono of which slightly touched the 
laigest of them, who immediately turned 
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round, and roaring furiously, and lashing his 
sides with liis tail, came bounding to>rards 
us; but, apparently alarmed by the formi- 
dable front of elephants, he suddenly stopped 
short, and turned into the jungle again, fol- 
lowed by US at full speed. At this pace the 
action of an elephant is so extremely rough, 
that though a volley of shots was fired, the 
tiger performed his attack and retreat with- 
out being again struck. Those who had tlic 
fastest elcpitnnts liad now the best of the 
sport, and when he turned to fight (which he 
soon did), only three of us were up. As soon 
as he faced about he attempted to spring on 
Captain M.’s elephant, but was stopped by 
a shot in the chest. Two or three more sliols 
brought him to his knees, and the noble 
beast fell dead in a last attempt to cliargc. 
He was a full grown male, and a very fine 
animal. Near the spot where we found him, 
were discovered the wcH-picked remains of a 
buffalo. 

One of tlic sportsmen Iiad, in the mean 
time, kept the smaller tiger in view, and we 
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soon followed to tho spot to which he Imd 
been marked. It was a thick marshy covert 
of broad flag reeds, called 'Hogla, and we had 
beat through it twice, and were beginning to 
tliink of giving it up, as the light' was waning, 
when Captain 'P.*s elephant, which*was lag- 
ging in the rear, suddenly uttered a shrill 
scream, and came rushing out of the sWrrip 
with the tiger hanging by its teeth to the 
upper part of its tall ! Captain P.’s situa- 
tion was perplexing enough, Ins elephant 
making the most violent efforts to shake off 
his backbiting foe, and himself .unable to use 
his gun for fear of shooting flie unfortunate 
Coolie, who, frightened out of his wits, was 
standing behind the howdah, with his feet in 
the crupper, within six inches of the tiger’s 
head. ' 

We soon flew to his aid, and quickly shot 
the tiger, who, however, did not quit his gripe 
until he had received eight balls ; when he 
dropped off the poor elephant’s mangled tail, ■ 
quite dead. The elephant only suivived ten 
days, but it was shrewdly suspected that lijs 
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soon followed to the spot to which lie had 
been marked. It was a thick marshy covert 
of broad flag" reeds, called 'Hogla, and we had 
beat through it twice, and were beginning to 
tliink of giving it up, as the light was waning, 
when Captain P,*b elephant, which was lag- 
ging in the rear, suddenly uttered a shrill 
scream, and came rushing out of the swamp 
with the tiger hanging by its teeth to the 
upper part of its tail! Captain P.*s situa- 
tion was perplexing enough, his elephant 
making the most violent efforts to shake off 
his backbiting foe, and himself unable to use 
his gun for fear of shooting iJic unfortunate 
Coolie, who, frightened out of Iiis wits, was 
standing behind the howdah, with his feet in 
the crupper, wltliin six inclies of the tiger’s 
head. . ' 

We soon flew to his aid, and quickly shot 
the tiger, who, however, did not quit his gripe 
until he had received eight balls ; M-hcn he 
dropped off the poor elephant’s mangled InU, 
quite dead. The elephant only suirived ten 
days, but it was shrewdly suspected that Ins 
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more mortal ■wounds were inflicted by some 
of tlie sportsmen who were ovcr-zcoloiis to rid 
him of his troublesome hanger-on. Had the 
unlucky animal lived in those days, ‘ when use 
of speech was not confined merely to brutes 
of human kind^’ he would, no doubt, have 
exclaimed in liis misery, * heaven preserve me 
from my friends I I can defend myself from 
my enemies.' ' 

Thus, in about two hours, and witliin sight 
of' camp, wo .found and slew three tigers, a 
piecc'of good fortune rarely' to be met with in 
those modern' times, when the spread of cul- 
tivation, and the zealot English sportsmen, 
have almost exterminated the breed of these 
animals. 

During the bunt, the jungle was on fire 
in several places, and the wind being high, 
the flames at one time gained so fast upon 
us that the lino was obliged to retreat. I 
saw here a confirmation of the fact, that ini 
high grass jungles, fires run to windward, if 
there be afresh breeze. This is cnsilyiac- 
‘ counted .for ; the w’ind bends the long silky 
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March 2rtrf. Crossed tlie Ganges, and en- 
camped near the Tillage of Daranugger, in 
Rohilcund. 

On the 5M, we reached Nujeebabad, and 
the camp n-as pitched in a beautiful amphi- 
theatre of Mango grOTCs, with a distant view 
of the Himalaya mountains. Here we got 
information from some shikkarees (native 
himters), of two tigers having been seen in a 
forest about sis miles distant in the direction 
of the hills. A party of seven will start from 
our camp to-morrow morning to beat up their 
quarters. 

March Qlh. Whilst the camp marched thir- 
teen miles to the hamlet of Asofghur, the 
seven sportsmen above mentioned galloped 
off early in the morning to a tent which had 
been sent forward, with some provisions, to 
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dry grass over that -which is already ignited, 
the flames catch the pendent tops, and thus, 
as long as there is materiah the infection 
spreads. 

WJien we returned to camp, and had de- 
posited our game in the main street, hun- 
dreds of spectators arrived and assembled 
round us. The claws and whiskers of tigers 
being looked upon as efficient charms by. 
the natives, some of these desiderata were 
quickly snatched away before we could pre- 
vent the depredation. ■’ <1 “ J 

Four other sportsmen of our party returned 
to camp this evening, Jiaving been out for 
'four days in a diflerent direction. They only 
’ killed one tiger, but he -was an immense 
-beast, and was shot on the head of Colonel 
F.’s elephant, which he wounded severely. 
Tliis is considered the acme of tiger shooting ; 
so I know not liow P.’s aflhir would rank in 
^ a comparative ratio ! ‘ 
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March 2»d. Crossed tlic Ganges, and en- 
camped near the village of Daranugger, in 
Holiilcund. 

On the 5i?t, we reached Nujeebahad, and 
the camp was pitched in a beautiful amphi- 
theatre of Mango groves, with a distant view 
of the Himalaya mountains. Here we got 
information from some shikkarees (native 
hunters), of two tigers having been seen in a 
forest about six miles distant in the direction 
of the hills. A party of seven will start from 
our camp to-morrow morning to heat up their 
quarters. 

March Gth. Whilst the camp marched thir- 
teen miles to the hamlet of Asofglmr, the 
seven sportsmen above mentioned galloped 
off early in the morning to a tent which had 
been sent forward, with some provisions, to 
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(he . spot in the jungle where it was judged 
convenient to begin the chose. After break- 
fast wo mounted our ciephnnts, and pro- 
ceeded to the sporting ground. The features 
of tlic country were widely diflcrcnl from 
tliose of the scene of our lost day’s sport. 
We found ourselves in a luxuriant forest 
abounding in a species of tree which I had 
not seen before, namely, thc^Dh^g; bearing 
n fine wide dork-coIourcd leaf, and n beautiful 
tulip-shaped crimson /lotvcr. Occasionally 
we came upon extensive open savannahs of 
grass jungle or rushy swamps. Vast num- 
bers of wild boars, hog*dcer, and other smaller 
game, started up before us ; but we had deter- 
mined beforehand not to fire at anything until 
we found a tiger, as these animals, when 
disturbed by a distant shot, are in the 
habit of sneaking away, and escaping into 
the woods, whither it is impossible to fol- 
low them. After diligently toiling 'for some 
hours, and r patiently abstaining from less 
noble game, I suddenly came directly upon 
a fine tiger, in an almost impenetrable thicket 
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of bushes. I shot him in the back, at the 
distance of half a dozen paces, but it only 
served to make him ran faster. On breaking 
covert, he directed his course right through 
a drove of huffaloes, which stood still and 
gazed at him, whilst the herdsman quietly 
smoked his goorl^-goorhee, and sleepily 
pointed ont the direction he had taken. He 
took refuge in a thick rush-swamp, and Cap- 
tain Archer shot him after he had severely 
torn the trunk of his elephant. 

Later in the day wc found another very 
fine tiger, but although he ^Tas viewed seve* 

• ral times, he made good his retreat, favoured 
by the thickness of the covert and the nu- 
merous trees which retarded tlie progress of 
the elephants, A hog-deer and a little wild 
pig fell to my gun. The former is a large 
and rather clumsy animal, with a bristly 
hide, and is supposed to constitute the chief 
food of the tiger. 

During the day we several times ap- 
proached uathin twelve miles of the lower 
range of mountains of Kumaon. Their hold 
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and wcll-woodcd heights, and tlic dim blue 
outline of tlic more distant Himalayas were 
most refreshing to eyes that for so long a 
period had been accustomed to repose on the 
jlat unvaried plains of Hindostan. 

After the chase we had a long and fa- 
tiguing march to camp at Asofghur. In the 
evening the jungle Avas on fire so near the 
camp, that we were in some alarm lest it 
should communicate Avith the tents of the 
seivants and horses. 

The next morning, rcfreslied by ‘ tired 
JS'aturc’s sweet restorer’ from the fatigues 
of tlie preceding day, we sprung into our 
ItoxcdaJis, (as a novelist would say,) and Avitli 
twenty elephants repaired to the jungle. We 
bad not far to go, for Asofghur, which must 
be the depOt royal of malaria and jungle- 
fever, is Jiemmed in on all sides by forests in- 
tersected by spacious swampy plains covered 
Avith the rankest and most luxuriant grass 
and rushes. The appearauce of the country 
and the very smell of the air Avere enough to 
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give a fit of the ague to any one hut a truly 
ardent sportsman. The active emplojTnent 
of the attention, and the constant excitement 
of the spirits, must act' as great preservatives 
of the constitution of an English sportsman 
in India; for though 1 cannot myself boast 
of * a frame of adamant,’ 1 have been con- 
stantly on my elephant, from ‘morn till dewy 
eve,’ in the hottest weather, and the most 
pestiferous jungles, and never felt my health 
affected by it. Tliere can be no doubt, 
however, that the constitution is eventually 
broken up by constant exposure to the sun 
in tropical climates. 

This day we were not fated to carry home 
a tiger; the jungle being so thick and spa- 
cious that we could never bring them to bay, 
though we ascertained beyond doubt that 
there were several of these animals on foot. 
Just at the borders of a deep bog we dis- 
covered the carcases of two oxen, which, 
from the liquid state of the blood, had evi- 
dently not been killed many hours. The im- 
pression of the tiger s claws on the haunches 
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was deeply marked, and the gullets of both 
the animals were torn out One of the bul- 
locks a very fine powerful animal, and 
the ground was ploughed up for many yards 
round the spot where the fatal simple took 
place. The murderers had been most pro- 
bably disturbed from their meal by tlie firing 
of our party, some of whom, unfortunately, 
could not resist the temptation held out by 
the hundreds of hog-deer, kc., which fled 
before our line; We carried home to the 
camp,— which we found on the right bank of 
the Ganges again at (he village of Baugpore, 
— ten hog-deer, a brace of florikans, and about 
twenty brace of black partridge. 

March 6lh. Head-quarters marched four- 
teen miles through a beautiful and picturesque 
country, along the banks of the Ganges, to 
Hurdwar. ■ Here the sacred river emancipates 
itself (or /^erself pr<q>erly; although Thom- 
son does make the goddess river ‘ roll his 
sacred wave,’) from the intricate sinuosities 
of its native moimtains, and xusbing through 
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a narrow pass, hemmed in on one side by the 
abrupt termination of the Dehra Doon Hills, 
and on the other by the Chandi Pahar*, 
pours its worshipped stream upon the plains 
of Hindostan, fertilizing above a thousand 
miles of country ere it throws itself, by a 
hundred moutlis, into the Bay of Bengal. 

Hurdwar is an inconsiderable town, and is 
chiefly noticeable as the scene of the great 
annual fair, at which thousands, nay I be- 
lieve millions of all the northern nations, 
meet together ; the Hindoos to worship and 
bathe in the holy river, where it issues pure 
and uncontaminated from the mountains ; and 
Persians, Tartars, Pahaixees (mountaineers), 
and Cashmerians, to drive their several trades 
in horses, camels, shawls, &c. This fair does 
not take place until next month. 

"We found the camp spread out in all its 
silver symmetry in a pretty crescent of woody 
hills, the lofty summits of which almost en- 
tirely shaded it from the morning sun. I 
enjoyed a delightful ramble over the hill in 
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the evening, and n beautiful view from the 
summit. Numerous Hindoo muts * and tombs 
showed their white pinnacles above the rich 
mango-groves and bamboo-thickets ; and far- 
ther down the river some fine buildings, the 
residences of opulent Hindoos, were ranged, 
with spacious gardens, along its banks. 

The next day the camp lialted at Hurdwar. 
The tents were dreadfully hot ; but I passed 
the day in quality of aide-de-camp in waiting, 
with the Commander-in-chief, in a bungalow 
half way up the mountain, where we had the 
benefit of a refreshing breeze. The rest of 
the party having heard of a tiger went out ; 
but returned disappointed, after having been 
nearly carried away in crossing the river. 

March lOl/i. The camp resumed its march 
towards IjDudiana — the north-western frontier 
station of British India — and was pitched near 
a jungle-hamlet called Dowlutpore. In the 
morning the weatlier was dreadfully sultry 
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and oppressive ; not a breath of air moved a 
leaf of tlic smothering yegetation around us ; 
the parched earth cracked with intense heat ; 
and the animals hung their heads, and panted 
in distress. Suddenly a dark cloud came 
rushing over the horizon from the north-west, 
the bamboos on the hills began to bend and 
creak before the coming storm, brilliant 
flashes of lightning cleft the black cloud in 
every direction, thunder rolled in almost in- 
terminable echoes among the mountains, the 
ihin descended in torrents, and in an instant 
the thermometer fell from 80’ to 08“. 

Two days after, we arrived at Saharunpore, 
now a small civil station, but formerly a con- 
siderable military cantonment. A pretty 
Hindoo fortress, remodelled by our engineers, 
and intended as a frontier stronghold, is ap- 
parently efficient, for its estent. 

The Company, has a botanical garden at 
this place, for rearing plants from the neigh- 
bouring mountains. I would have travelled 
fifty miles to gaze upon the first violet that 
1 had seen for three years. The grounds are 
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laid out in the English style, and as I wan- 
dered tlirough the serpentine walks, bordered 
with many flowers and shrubs of English 
growth, I almost forgot tJiat I was in India; 
an illusion, however, which was speedily 
dispelled by the apparition of my faithful 
elephant waiting for me at the gate. 

On the \A\h we crossed the Jumna, and 
the camp was pitched in a roost luxuriant 
grove of huge mango-trees, near the town of 
Booreali. It is a small place, though the 
surrounding ruins give evidence of better 
days. The Ranee, or Queen-Suzeraine of 
this petty state, sent presents to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, to greet his arrival in her 
territory. Among other objects, she offered 
an infant elephant, of about fifteen months 
old. The little fellow was full of fun, and 
frisked about like a young kid ; but be found 
few of the party inclined to join his game 
at romps, as, although he was not much 
higher than a table, his play was rather 
rough. 
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From Booreali \vc enjoyed a fine vicAv of 
the snowy peaks of Himalaya ; and Ave longed 
to be suddenly transported from these broil- 
ing plains to the cool regions Avhich appeared 
so near us. 

Two days after, we entered tlie territories 
of the Patialah Chief, a Rajah of the Seikh 
tribe, .whose dominions extend over a wide 
tract of countrj' between the Jumna and Sut- 
ledge rivers. He is the most powerful of this 
sect after Bunjcct Singh of Lahore, who rules 
the Punjab, a district between the Indus and 
the Sutledgc. TIic Patialah Rajah holds his 
court at the modern town of tlie same name; 
Sirhind, the ancient capital of the province, 
having fallen to ruin. A political agent of 
the Honourable Company resides constantly 
at the seat of government. 

The Seikhs owe their existence as a nation 
to the warlike inculcations of their great 
leader, Goru Govind.'who flourished about 
A.D. 1070, and Avbo transformed them from a 
peaceable race to a martial tribe, by prompt- 
ing them to take vengeance for the tyranny 
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nntl cruelties exercised over tlicm by tbc iVIa- 
hoinmcdnns. 

AVc found our camp pitched near Sidowra, 
a large village, well fortified with a brick 
wall and tall towers of the same material, 
pierced with three or four tiers of loopholes 
for musketry. TIic Zemindar of Sido\vra 
managed to muster a little state to receive 
the Commander-in-chief, and came to meet 
us a abort distance from his walls. Both 
himself and his followers were large, stout 
men, tall, and of handsome* and martial 
countenance garnished with most redundant 
beards — an ornament of first-rate importance 
among the Seikhs, to the total exclusion of 
the razor. The men were chiefly dressed in 
tunics of quilted cotton or silk, with a pe* 
culiar-shaped red turban, and cummerbund 
or sash of the same colour. Tiieir legs were 
bare below the knee, and they were all armed 
with a spear or sword, and black shields of 
buffalo-hide, studded with brass. 

The neighbourhood of Sido^v^ai3 bleak and 
barren, and tlie countiy thinly dotted over 
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Avith small fortified villages. It seems that 
the petty Seikli chiefs are but bad neigh- 
bours, and are constantly quarrelling among 
themselves. During these feuds it is not un- 
common for one party to storm their adver- 
sary’s village fortress, and force him to terms ; 
the English Resident having the irksome and 
thankless office of mediator to perform be- 
tu'cen the conflicting chieftains. 

At Bussee, where we arrived on the IDf//, 
we visited the little fortress : it consists of a 
■ large square, with lofty towers at the angles, 
the whole beautifully built of a very small, 
hard brick. The garrison consisted of some 
twenty or tliirty remarkably fine men ; few 
of them under six feet. Two or three of 
them were quite Achilleses of strength and 
beauty. We inspected every corner of their 
stronghold, and ascended one of the towers ; 
and 1 thought our prying visit seemed to ex- 
cite the jealousy of the inmates ; for tliey 
kept aloof from our party, and eyed us with 
no very friendly glances. One fellow, who 
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accompanied ns to the top of tlie bastion, 
wore n peculiarly long sword, wliicli one of iis 
requested to see. The wearer, however, who 
appeared to be in no very complying Ijumour, 
drew it half out, closing it again with vio- 
lence, and stepped back, frowning and mut- 
tering sulkily. We, however, pressed our 
suit, assuring him of our pacific intentions, 
and he soon drew' out the blade, winch was 
ns sharp as a razor, and w-o»M have serred to 
deprive him of his huge black beard, which he 
dcscrv'cd to lose for his uncourtcous conduct. 

To-day, and, indeed, every day since we 
left Salmrunporc, the road was crowded with 
men, women, and children, proceeding east- 
ward for the great fair at Hurdwar. JIany 
of the women were remarkably bandsome, and 
wore becoming dresses of red and blue gauze, 
Sprigged w’ith divers colours. The Hindoos 
carried vessels across their shoulders, f in- 
tended to convey away some of the precious 
water of the holy Ganges ; and these pilgrims, 
as they passed us, invariably uttered an. ex- 
clamation which sounded like ‘ Bom ! bom 
Mabadeo !’ 
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Near our camp m'c found a numerous co- 
lony of Fakirs established for -the night, who 
were as frightful a set of objects as paint, . 
ashes, dirt, and deformity could make them. 
As these religious devotees are more famed 
for sanctity and strictness of penance, than 
for the more humble virtue of honesty, our 
sentries were warned to be particularly alert 
at night, lest these worthies should levy a 
tithe upon our goods and chattels during the 
dark hours. 

March therm. 91*, 2 r.M. Encamped 
near the ruins of Sirhind, once a flourishing 
capital, now a confused mass of crumbling 
masonry. About two miles from Sirhind, the 
Rajah of Patialah came out to meet Lord 
Combermere. The cavalry portion of his 
escort were very fine martial-looking troops, 
but his infantry, dressed in imitation of the 
Company’s sepoys, were the most absurd- 
looking rabble possible. The commandant 
of the foot-guards wore a short, red cloth 
jacket, red tight pantaloons, and Hessian 
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boots ; be roilc a praaciiigcbargcr, and seemed 
to hold a very precarious tenure in liis saddle: 
but Avhether lie was naturally a bad horseman 
(nil the Seikhs arc good ones), or had taken 
his model from some of our infantrj' field- 
ofilccrs, it is hard to determine. A band of 
drums and fifes stnitted hi front of the caral- 
cadc, playing the ‘ grenadiers’ march,* in most 
cxcniciating discord; the big dnimmcr wcar- 
ing a glazed round Imt, like a French postl- 
lionV, ns a distinction. 

Tile Rajah came in the afternoon in grand 
state to our camp, to visit the commander-in- 
chief. He is a remarkably fine man, witli 
high, noble features, a quiet, benevolent cx- 
jircssion of countenance,- and n long beard 
flowing over bis breast: but it was not until 
he had dismounted from his elephant, and 
raised himself from the stooping posture ho 
was obliged to assume on entering ithe door of 
tJie Durbar tent, that we remarked his amaz- 
ing stature. He is at least six feet four, large- 
boned, muscular, and erect; and, as he 
stepped forward to embrace Lord Comber- 
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mere, it appeared tliat» with tlie slightest in- 
crease of energy in his hug, he might have 
crushed him to pieces. His person was totally 
unadorned by jewels (though his son and 
nephew, boys of twelve and eight, were co- 
vered wth precious stones). A large circular 
shield of buffalo’s . hide, studded with gold, 
Imng on his broad shoulders, and a long 
sword and dagger were stuck through his 
waist-shawl. Many of his warrior attendants, 
whose rank entitled them to sit at the Dur- 
bar, were nearly as tall as their chief, and 
all armed to the teeth. 

The Seikhs have a great variety of wea- 
pons. I observed, among his escort, the mus- 
ket, matchlock, sword, spears of sundry forms, 
dagger, and battle-axe : but the arm that is 
exclusively peculiar to this sect, is the quoit : 
it is made of beautiful thin steel, sometimes 
inlaid with gold ; in using it, the warrior 
twirls it swiftly round the forefinger, and 
launches it with such deadly aim, as, accord- 
ing to their own account, to be sure of their 
man at eighty paces. 
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In tlic evening I rode on iny cicpimnt over 
the extensive ruins of the city. Its destruc- 
tion has indeed been most complete ; there is 
scarcely one stone left upon another. Tiic 
situation of the present hubitablc part of the 
toum is desolate and melancholy beyond con- 
ception, forming a little nucleus of peopled 
huts in the centre of miles of dreary ruins. 

It is presumed by certain historical specu- 
lators, that the battle between Alexander the 
Great and Porus, the Indian chief, took place 
somewhere in the nelghbourliood of Sirhind, 
Tim present Hajah of Patialah is no bad re- 
presentative of the gigantic Porus, and, in- 
deed, he is distinguished by that title among 
the ^English. 

The Rajah sent a party of nautch-girls to 
entertain us after dinner.’ Tiiey were iinc- 
looking women, but in dancing and siuging 
fell far short of their more accomplished sis- 
ters of Delhi and Lucknow. One of them was 
beautifully dressed, having a border of gold 
lace, nearly half a foot deep, round her white 
mttslin scarf ant} pcttic&at. She vere a qwan- 
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tUy of gold bangles and necklaces, and five 
rows of earrings in licr cars, wlilch were quite 
bent down with tbc wciglit of pearls and gold. 

Head-quarters camp halted the next day, 
and in the morning the Rajah sent a depu- 
tation to inquire after Lord Combcrmerc's 
health, with an accompanying present of 
forty trays of dried fruits, and sixty gurrahs 
(earthen vessels holding a gallon) of sugar 
candy and sweetmeats. This latter delicacy, 
which the natives delight in, was divided 
among the numerous servants of the camp. 
It is a rude species of ioffy^ (ns we called it at 
school,) made of sugar, flower, and gheo 
(clarified butter). 

The Commander-in-chief proceeded in the 
afternoon to return tlie Rajah of Patialali’s 
visit. Porus received us at the shemianali, 
or canopied entrance of his tents ; and, after 
the customary embrace, conducted Lord Com- 
bermere through two ante-tents to the grand 
audience pavilion. All were carpeted with 
rich crimson velvet, and chairs were placed 
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ill n scmi-circlc, silver ones being set apart 
for the two chiefs. The customary dancing 
and singing went fonvard during the visit; 
but as the Sciklis never use tobacco or paun, 
the iiookah and paundAn of ceremony were 
not presented. Tiicsc little auxiliaries are, 
in Indian courts, introduced at the Iieel of 
an audience, to much the same ciTcct ns tlic 
bow of dismission practised by European 
great men to wind up on interview. • 

One ofthcEujah's nautch-girls was, though 
thin and worn from her ^vasting profession, 
extremely pretty ; and Jicr eyes, wliich were 
very fine, and managed with exceeding art, 
must have had frequent tutoring in the little 
mirror-ring always worn by tliesc damsels on 
the thumb. Unlike Uie generality of native 
women, her teeth were remarkably white and 
regular. For this latter beauty the Seiklis 
arc famous, and they-owe it, most probably, 
to their ' disuse of tobacco and paun ; tlie 
quick lime, an ingredient of the last-named 
favourite stimulant of Mussulman and Hindoo, 
soon .blackening and destroying the teeth. 
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TUc first effect of the paun is to give a deep 
red dye to the mouth and lips, which becom- 
ing tincture is quickly succeeded by as deep 
a black. Its taste is by no means disagree- 
able, though it is a great provocative of thirst. 

The gigantic Rajah was dressed as simply 
as before, except that the four bosses of his 
round black buckler were thickly studded 
with diamonds. Tlie presents he laid before 
the Commander-in-chief were strictly charac- 
teristic of the warlike sect to which he ’be- 
longs: a complete suit of chain armour, with 
casque and gauntlets of steel inlaid with 
gold*, a sword and shield, bow and arrows, 
spear, matchlock, and dagger. 

Returning to camp, I met a Suwar, who, in 
addition to his other weapons, wore half a 
dozen war-quoits ; some round his arm, and 
others on the top-knot (peculiar to the Seikhs) 
of his turban. He readily complied with my 
request that he would show me the use of 
them ; and dismounting from his horse, tlirew 
them one by one in the manner I have 
above described, m a horizontal direction. 
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about lialf ninn’s Iioiglit from llic groimd. 



They ilcw with great force about sixty yards, 
but lie did not appear to have a verj’ accurate 
control over their direction ; nor did I feel 
quite secure whilst he was whirling these 
razor«likc playthings round the first joint of 
his forefinger. 

March 24t7<, therm. 09”. Left Sirhind, and 
on the 2Ctli reached Loudiana, which has 
been styled the ‘John o’ Groat’s House’ of 
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India. This town is situated on the western 
side of an ancient bed of the Sutledge river, 
whicli, having changed its course, now runs 
about three miles from the town. The Sut- 
ledgc is supposed to be the Hyphasis of the 
ancients, on the banks of wliich Alexander 
the Great wept bitter tears because his muti- 
nous army refused to advance into the rich 
provinces of India. At l.oiidiana, the Ho- 
nourable Company have a frontier garrison, 
completely isolated by the surrounding terri- 
tories of Patialah and Lahore. It forms a 
convenient vidette post to watcli the proceed- 
ings of Runjeet Singh, the ambitious cl\ief of 
the latter province. The fort is of small 
extent, hut tolerably strong. The town is 
considerable and flourishing, owing to the sue 
cessful establishment of shawl manufactures. 
Though the immediate vicinity of Loudiana is 
sandy and sterile, the country at a short dis- 
tance hence is noted for its fine crops of 
grain. At this moment, (to mark the differ- 
ence in town and country markets,) gram (a 
vetch used in lieu of oats for horses, in India) 
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is soiling Jjcre at 700 sccr, or 320 lbs- for a 
rupee, ■whilst at Calcutta it varies from fif- 
teen to thirty scors to the ntpee. 

In the afternoon, the Commander-in-chief 
reviewed the two regiments of infantry can- 
toned here, and dined with Captain Wade, 
the Company’s Political Agent. A splendid 
nautch ■was got up after' dinner. I counted 
forty-six dancing- women assembled in- the 
room at one moment. 

Tlje next day. Lord Combermere received 
an embassy from Runjeet Singh of Lahore. 
The minister and several officers were pre- 
sented, and were profuse in assurances of 
their master’s esteem for his Excellency, but 
said not a word indicative of an invitation 
to his Court. The shrewd Chieftain is pru- 
dently jealous of English espionage ; though 
he received without apparent distaste, a year 
or two ago, an English officer, sent to his 
Court by Lord Amherst, > 

The cavalry escort of the Lahorean Am- 
bassador was well mounted and armed, and 
dressed in a handsome uniform of yellow and 
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green silk. The ofiicers, who were presented 
to Lord Combcrmcrc, were fine, independent, 
‘swash-buckler,* dare-devil looking fellows, 
of Hide and nncourlly mien n!\d manners, and 
coarse physiognomy. 

Runjcct Singh, who is a great horse-fancier, 
sent, as presents to his Excellency, two fiery 
black chargers, richly caparisoned, nnd a 
handsome collection of the difTerent national 
weapons. 

Our evening entertainments consisted of 
a dinner, given by the officers of the station ; 
and a nautch, after the speechifying usual 
on like ocerfsions had been exhausted. Two 
very pretty sisters performed an exceedingly 
graceful dance, called the kite-dance. The 
air is slow and expressive, and the dancers 
imitate in their gestures the movements of a 
person flying a kite, — an amusement common 
in India. The attitudes incident to this per- 
formance are most favourable to Indian grace 
and suppleness, and the heaven-ward direc- 
tion of the eyes displays these features, — as 
doubtless my fair countrywomen know, — to 
the very best advantage. 
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up from I^mlinim; nnilwrrri meed our slops 
luo or tlirco inarrhos, lo Kunoc-kcc-Scmi. 
Here tljo lleml-tpmrlorrt took n nortlicrly 
direction, tlirougli the volley of Pinjorc, lo 
Simln, in iJjc Sunnour inountnins; whore it 
Is the intention of the Cojnmnndcr*in*ohiof 
to pn«;s the hot weather. 

My frieml Colonel Dnwkins and myself 
having ohtnined leave of absence, intend to 
return to lltirUwar, to he present at the great 
Pair; and to march to Simln, through the 
beautiful valley of the Deyrnh Doon,— situ* 
nted to the northward of the first range of 
hills,' — wlicrc we expect eoinc tigcr*shooting» 
We look forward to a very hot trip ; but 
IJurdwar Pair is not an cvcrj'-dny event. 

March SOlh, therm. PI*. This morning, my 
friend and self took leave of Head-quarters, 
and commenced our retrograde march. As 
our direction was nearly parallel with that of 
the Commnnder-in-chief, we galloped across 
the country to dine with his Excellency in 
the afternoon, and returned by night to our 
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little encampment, having taken leave of our 
friends, who hinted at fevers and cholera as tlie 
probable consequences of our trip to the fair. 

Our equipment consists of one double- 
poled tent, one single-poled, and a routec or 
sleeping-tent; with a pM for the servants, ten 
in number; five horses, four ponies, camels 
for baggage, and four elephants to carrj’ the 
tents, houdahs, and shooting equipage, and 
to beat for game in the jungles. We had a 
guard of sepoys, and a few men of ‘ Skinner'S 
horse,’ pour battre la campague. 

Mar. 31«f. Reached Rajpoorah, and pitched 
our tents near the dwelling of an ancient 
fakir, outside the walls of the village. A 
large serai in the neighbourhood is employed 
by government as a prison, or depOt of con- 
victs, who are sentenced to work on the roads. 

Walked through the surrounding cotton- 
fields in the afternoon with my gun, not for 
sport, but bond fide for the table. I, there- 
fore, never shot worse. Whilst returning 
home with a light bag and heavy heart, I 
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forltinntely killed n wild duck, wliicli mode 
a very good second course to our first lotc-jV 
tfile dinner. 

Tlic next day bronglit iis to Umballa, a 
town of some consequence. We took up our 
day’s residence, glad of the shelter of a good 
roof, at tfic Fort-house, the mansion of the 
Political Agent at the Court of Patialah, 
Captain Murray, (a brotlicr of Lieutenant- 
general Sir G, Murray.) Tlje liousc, wliich 
is, in fact, nothing more than tlic citadel of 
the ancient little fortress, is situated in the 
centre of tlie enceinte, nhich is laid out in 
gardens, orangeries, &c., and forms a very 
comfortable abode, altogether shut out by 
lofty walls from tlie gaze of the vulgar. 

After dinner, tlie old greyheaded warder 
came in, and said that his absent master had 
ordered him to give us a nautch ; so we drank 
our claret and smoked our hookahs to the 
tune of ‘ TAsa ba tasa,’ and other fashionable 
Eastern airs. The women seemed at least 
as much amused with us as we wore wtii 
them, Umballa beino' seldom visited bv Eu- 
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ropeans, and the worUiy Resident tlie only 
■white inhabitant. 

We left our horses here and some useless > 
servants, together witli the heavier parts of 
the baggage, — the impedimenta of our esta- 
blishment, — taking on a buggy and two or 
tliree strong ponies, and reinforcing our es- 
cort with a seijeant and twelve of * Skinner’s 
horse,’ and two ahuter-suwars, or camel-cou- 
riers. These will form a respectable guard, 
and a not unnecessary protection to our pro- 
perty at the fair. 

Two days after, we reached Mustaphabad, 
a small town in the midst of rich cultivation, 
and defended by a good brick wall. Our 
little camp was pitched in a fine mango- 
grove, impervious to the scorching rays of the 
sun. The tope was in full bloom, and afforded 
us an umbrageous and odoriferous canopy. 

On tile march we overtook a string of at 
least five hundred camels, laden with grain, 
and bound to the fair. We made half the 
march in the buggj% and were sorely jolted 
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over tlie rough track, whicli is dignified by 
the nnme of road. 

Among (he numerous and various parties 
journeying, with religious or mercantile in- 
tent, towards Ilurdwar, I remarked a family 
group this morning, both novel and interest- 
ing. It consisted of a fine, stout, broad- 
shouldered Seikh, liis pretty wife, and three 
children, the eldest of which could not have 
been more than three years old. The woman 
carried the youngest in lier arms, whilst the 
other two jogged cosily along in a couple of 
wicker baskets, suspended to a bamboo borne 
on the father’s shoulder . 
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In the cool of the afternoon we strolled out 
for an hour in the gram-fields, and sliot several 
hraceof quails, which, at this season, are like 
little flying pats of butter ! I have heard it 
averred, that these feathered delicacies are 
sometimes so fat in the grain-season, that, 
when shot, they hurst, from their own weight, 
as they fall on the parched ground. 

This night was dreadfully hot, and our 
distress was aggravated by an nnexpected 
invasion of our old Bengal persecutors, the 
musquitos, of whom we had for many montlis 
entirely lost sight, 

A'prM Marched fifteen miles, and en- 
camped at Booreah, in the same beautiful 
mango grove which the Head-quarters camp 
occupied on the 1 4th ultimo. 

The country through which we passed is 
thickly Covered with a Io\7 stunted myrtle- 
like plant, called corinda; and the atmo- 
sphere was loaded to head-ache pilch with 
the odour of its flowers, in appearance and 
scent much like jessamine. 
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Ill the evening, as soon ns the sun had 
finished liis day’s sport of grilling and killing 
U9 poor Hyperboreans (tlicnn. 2 o’cl. 07*). C 
sallied out to n marsh, tliat I had discovered 
on our former visit to Boorcah, in search of a 
second course ; and in little more than an liour 
we bagged two couple of wild ducks, and 
eight couple of snipes. The snipe shooting 
in India, in some provinces, even eclipses 
tliat of Ireland, and tlic quantity and variety 
of wild fowl arc such as would almost glut 
the sporting insatiability of Colonel Hawker. 

The next day we passed under the roof of 
Dr. Royle, superintendent of the Botanical 
garden at Seharunpore, and the day after, we 
drove and rode a forced march of twenty 
miles, to the village of Emly. Therm, in 
tent, sheltered by thick foliage, 90®. 

The evening being too sultry for a walk, 
M'e rode on our ponies in search of game, and 
played terrible havock with a covey of pea- 
fowl, which we stumbled upon in a ruined 
BAgheecha, or fruit-garden. 
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April Oi/i. Arrived at Hurdwar, after a 
march of twenty miles ; and found our tents 
pitched in a straggling wood, bordering the 
road-side between that town and Knnkul. 
The opposite side of the road was occupied 
by a merry party of English ladies and gen- 
ilemen, whose several encampments were pic- 
turesquely disposed among the trees, where- 
ever the two great requisites, space and 
shade, were to be found. 

As soon as we had reached our tents, and 
given strict recommendations of vigilance to 
our guards, we mounted an elephant, and 
• proceeded with Colonel Stevenson, an able 
Cicerone, to see the humours of the fair. Tim 
horse-bazaar was the first object of our atten- 
tion, and it seemed the best-stocked depart- 
ment of Hurdwar trade. There was a wide 
field for choice; from the tall, showy, fiery 
horse of Katiawali, Cutch, and the Lacka 
jungles, to the square-cut, sturdy, ambliog 
ponies of CAbul and Cashmere, and the rougli 
Shetland-like ghoonts of the mountains. 

A committee from the Company’s stml it, 
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always in attendance nt the fair, to jiurclmso 
troop horses and marcs for breeding. 

TJio moment ■wc appeared in the Iiorsc- 
market, a score of the cattle-owners sur- 
rounded us. In the first ranks appeared the 
well-dressed, shawl-Avrapt Persian or Arab, 
who, with earnest, yet deliberate and dig- 
nified solicitation, oflered to conduct us to 
their stables, where we might have our choice 
of twenty horses of first-rate blood, and nn- 
deniabJe pedigree. Behind them stood a wild 
rabble of inferior mongers, wlio, witl» eager 
countenances, closed Iiands, and noisy im- 
portunity, invited tlie Sahibs to inspect some • 
antliropophagus of a northern horse, whom 
the owner libelled -with the ill-deserved epithet 
of ‘ Bhoot Gurreeb/ ‘very quiet;’ or some 
ill-favored, ragged little ghoont, described as 
‘ Khoob-chelna-wala,’— ‘ a devil to 
go.' Wg accompanied the first-named wor- 
thies to their serai, but were rather dis- 
appointed in their * high-bred cattle.’ On 
oiir expressing a wish to see one of the Per- 
sian chargers out, the merchant made a sign 
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to a little, wrj’, dcLauchcd-looking groom, to 
loose the animal from the head and heel- 
ropes •which secured him. This being done, a 
small sharp bridle was thrust into his mouth, 
the little Flibbertigibbet- sprung upon his 
bare back, crammed his heels into his flanks, 
and started at once at full speed, pulling his 
steed up quite upon his hauaches, witli his 
nose within ten inches of a high wall ; then 
turning sharp round, be came, at the same 
speed, and with the same sudden halt, to 
within a couple of feet of our party. We did 
not conclude any bargains, as we could not 
bring the merchants do\rn to our prices, 
though they followed xis some distance, gra- 
dually descending in their demands. 

We next took our station ia the main street 
of the bazaar, which was crowded to suffo- 
cation with buyers and sellers of cloths, 
fruits, grain, sweetmeats, toys, and gewgaws, 
of every description. Many of the little mat 
booths drove a 'busy and successful trade in 
a sort of double wicker basket, used by the 
pilgrims who resort to bathe in the holy river 
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to carry earthen jars filled with the sacred 
water to tlieir homes. The moment our ele- 
phant stopped he was wedged in on all sides 
by a dense asscmhlngc; and never did my 
cars drink in such an astounding concate- 
nation of noises. Tiie neighing of . horses, 
braying of mules, ringing of bells, growling 
of camels, the eternal tom-toms of the fakirs, 
together with the guitaring, thrumming, *and 
every other kind of strumming,’ carried on 
without a moment’s intennissioQ throughout 
the twenty-four hours, formed a discord of 
sounds which defies description. 

As I looked over the roofs of the booths 
upon the town, the mountains beyond, the 
hundreds of temples, tombs, and ruins, the 
numerous and many-shaped little camps, the 
long array of elephants, camels, horses. See., 
spread over the well-wooded plain, and the 
thousands of picturesquely-dressed people, I 
suddenly contrasted the scene before me with 
the last fairs I had witness’ed, which hap- 
pened to be those of Portsdown, and Donny- 
brook of head-breaking notoriety, both first- 
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rate specimens of their respective countries. 
In fun and frolic our British fairs of course 
bear the bell ; for the Hindoos only assemble 
at Huidwar to pray, and the ISIosIems to 
traffic ; besides, the Asiatics arc not, like 
John and Pat, gregarious and uproarious in 
their amusements, but enjoy themselves self- 
ishly and individually, each after his own 
fashion. As for knocking each other down, 
whether for ‘ love ’ or anger, it is a strictly 
unoriental process; disputants rarely come 
to blows, contenting themselves with abusing 
each other’s fathers, mothers, and relations, 
dead or alive. The only heads likely to be 
broken at Hurdwar are drum-heads, which 
must be ‘soft with blows’ unintermittingly 
inflicted on them from sunrise to sunrise. 

But in the picturesque properties of the 
scene, how greatly does this Indian assem- 
blage transcend our own! Instead of red, 
rectangular buildings, square doors, square 
windows, formal lines of booths, and, wliat is 
W'orse than all, the dark, dingy dress of the 
figures — with perhaps the rare exception of 
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two or three red cloaks and redder ■ faces 
among the country lasses, — we hare here 
domes, minarets, fanciful architecture, and a 
costume, above all, flaunting in colours, set 
off with weapons, and formed, from the easy 
flow of its drapery, to adorn beauty and dis- 
guise deformity. — As if on purpose to refute 
me, there* are passing at this moment the 
most disgusting troop of fanatic fakirs, who, 
with neglected hair and beards, distorted 
limbs, long talon-like nails, and hideously 
smeared visages and bodies, look more like 
wild beasts than human beings. But even 
these are picturesque ! Every hut, equipage, 
utensil, and beast of India is picturesque, os 
has been shown by that clever and spirited 
artist, Chinnery ; eastern manners, customs, 
attitudes, are picturesque ; the language even, 
replete as it is with figure and metaphor, may 
be said to be picturesque. 

Pursuing our route (with great difficulty, 
owing to the press) through the town, wc 
soon reached a flight of n few steps leading 
down to the river. These our siirc-foolcil 
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luonturc descended in safety, and \vc entered 
tlie Ganges, which being here verj' wide, and 
divided by an islet into two branches, was not 
above four feet deep. 

Ascending the stream as far as the Great 
Ghaut*, and taking up our station directly 
opposite, we had' a distinct view of the bath- 
ing ceremony. The Ghaut appeared to 
consist of about sixty steps, about one 
hundred feet in width; and was closely 
crowded by hundreds of men, women, and 
children, some descending, others attempting 
to ascend in their dripping garments. The 
verandas of the buildings round about were 
filled with hideous fakirs, some of whom also 
occupied little bamboo platforms, erected in 
the middle of the Ganges. Many of them 
were stark naked, and one old fellow, perched 
upon his michaun, close to our elephant, 
came quite up to my idea of the Satyr of 
the ancients, in the goatishness of his phy- 
siognomy, and the Inrsuteness of his limbs. 

About five hundred, of all sexes and ages. 


• Rtv« Stairi. 
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promiscuously grouped, were dipping at the 
same moment. The men, particularly the 
older ones, and tlie fakirs, were chiefly em- 
ployed in praying whilst in the water; the 
women, on the contrary, were for the most 
part laughing and chattering, not Iiaring the 
fear of the Goddess Gunga before their eyes; 
and, in the extacy of the moment, and in their 
desire to admit the sacred element to imme- 
diate and unreiled contact with their per- 
sons, the fair pilgrims did not quite sustain 
their usually modest and decorous manage' 
ment of their drapery in the rirer-bath. 

In general, however, it is but fair to say, 
the women cany their modesty of manner, not 
to mention morals, to an almost ridiculous 
extent. Should you meet a group of pay* 
sannes on the road, they generally stop, turn 
their backs, and draw their fillet or hcad- 
clotli over their faces,— a very provoking and 
curiosity-exciting practice. 

By the time we reached our tents, the sun 
had almost addled my brain, and so great 
was the heat, that we did not venture out 
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again until sunset. Therm, in my tent 97®, 
in Colonel Dawhins’s, which was not so well 
sheltered, 107“. At six p.m. I took another 
stroll through the fair, and found that I had 
seen everything worth seeing in the morning. 
The motley concourse of so many sects and 
nations, and the opportunity presented to the 
spectator of collecting at one glimpse the 
characteristic peculiarities of each, are suffi- 
cient of themselves to repay a journey like 
ours of one hundred and fifty miles in the 
hot weather: but, on the other 'hand, the 
intense heat increased by the assembled 
millions, the noise, the dust, and the mono- 
poly of all the flies in India, (which Hurdwar 
at this epoch possesses,) together with a thou- 
sand other nuisances, are the serious draw- 
backs to which the fair-goer is exposed, to 
counterbalance the novelty of tlie scene, and 
the power of saying hereafter, ‘ I was there.' 

Hurdvar, April Ort. This morning, Colonel 
Stevenson’s scouts, who had been alert in 
their inquiries regarding tigers, brought in- 
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telligence of two having been seen in a jungle 
near a village six miles from hence. After 
breakfast, therefore, a party of five started 
in gigs, and drove to the village, where wc 
mounted our elephants, and entered the 
forest. We found immense quantities of 
game, wild hogs, hog-deer, spotted deer, and 
the niel-ghie (literally, blue cow). I also saw 
here, for the first time, the jungle-fowl, or wild 
poultry, in appearance something between the 
game-cock and bantam. Wc, however, strictly 
abstained from firing, reserving our whole bat- 
tery for the nobler game, tlje tiger. It ^ras 
' perhaps fortunate we did not find one in the 
thick part of tlic forest, the trees being so 
close set, and so interwoven with thorns and 
parasite plants, that the elephants were often 
obliged to clear themselves a passage by their 
own pioneering exertions. It is curious, on 
these occasions, to see the enormous trees 
these animals will overthrow. On a word 
from the IMahout, they place their foreheads 
nmiinst the obnoxious plant, twisting their 
tnmks round it, and gradually licnding it 
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towards the ground until thc)' can place a 
foot upon it — this done, down comes the tree 
with crashing stem and tipturned roots. The 
elephant must be well educated to accomplish 
this duty in a gentleman-Uke manner, tlmt is, 
without roaring sulkily, or slmking bis mas- 
ter by too violent exertions. 

On clearing tlic wood, we entered an open 
space of marshy grass, not three feet high ; 
a large herd of cattle were feeding there, and 
the herdsman was sitting, singing, under a 
bush — when, just as the former began to move 
before us, up sprung the very tiger to whom 
our visit was intended, and cantered off across 
a bare plain, dotted with small patches of 
bush-jungle. He took to the open country 
in a style which would have more become a 
fox than a tiger, who is expected by his pur- 
suers to figbt, and not to run ■, and, as he w’as 
flushed on the flank of the line, only one 
bullet was fired at him ere he cleared the 
thick grass. He was unh-urt, and we pursued 
him at full speed. Twice he threw us out by 
stopping short in small strips of jungle, and 

VoL. I. •' M 
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then heading back after we had passed; and 
he had given us a very fast burst of about 
two miles, when Colonel Arnold, ^who led the 
field, at last reached him by a capital shot, 
his elephant being in full career. As soon oS 
he felt -himself wounded, the tiger crept into 
a close thicket of trees and bushes, and 
crouched. The two leading sportsmen over- 
ran the spot where he lay, and as I came up 
I saw him through an aperture rising to at- 
tempt a charge. My mahout had just before, 
in the heat of the chase, dropped his ankoos*. 
which I had refused to allow liim to recover; 
and the elephant, being notoriously savage, 
and further irritated by the goading lie bad 
undergone, became, consequently, unmanage- 
able : — be appeared to see the tiger os soon 
as myself, and I had only time to fire one 
shot, when he suddenly rushed with -the 
greatest fury into the tliickct, and fidhng 
upon hiS" ‘knees, nailed the tiger witJi his 
tusks to the ground. Such was the violence 
of the shockj .tliutdity sen-ant, who sat bejiind 

"’*■ t It’S!! Eo«<l to clriTe Iho • ' 
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in the kawas *, was thrown out, and one of 
my guns went overhoard. The struggles of 
my elephant to crush his still resisting foe, 
who had fixed one paw on his oye, were so 
energetic, tliat I was obliged to hold on 
with all my strength, to keep myself in the 
howdah. The second barrel, loo, of tlie gun, 
which I still retained in my liand, went ofi* 
in the scuffle, the ball passing close to the 
mahout’s ear, whose situation, poor fellow, 
w'as anything but enviable. As soon as my 
elephant was prevailed upon to leave the 
killing part of the business to the sportsmen, 
they gave the roughly-used tiger the coup-de* 
grace. It was a very fine female, with the 
most beautiful skin I ever saw. 

My brute got a severe scratch over the 
eye, and his ears were a good deal clawed. 
It grieves me* to convict so sage an animal 
as the elephant of that purely human vice, 
inconsistency; yet the case is fiagrant ; for — 
if the reader recollects — the last time I was 
out, he ran away at the charge of the tiger 


* Hind »e«t in t1>« howdah. 
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— an act -which might, .however, 'be ^attri- 
buted to the influence of bad example shown 
him by his brethren, rnie mahout escaped, 
most fortunately, without injury. This prac- 
tice of charging is, in an elephant, almost as 
bad a fault as the other extreme; the more 
so, that these animals usually follow up the 
kneeling position by rolling over upon ’ their 
side, in order to crush their foe by thc^*' 
weight; in which case, the sportsman is ex- 
posed to the triple casualties of ' a bad falh 
being shot by his own guns, and getting 
mthin the clutclies of the tiger. The cou- 
rage of a irell-trained elephant is passive; 
and I have heard an experienced sportsman 
say, that tins kind of furious attack, and the 
more common precipitate flight, proceed from 
the same source, fear. This I believe to he 
true ; more particularly since the ‘ Immortal 
William ’ (doubtless Uiinkiiig of anything hut 
elephants) says, ‘ to bo furious is to l>o 
frighted out of fear.’ 

In spite of the almost intolrmhlc mys of 
the sun, the intcnseeics* of ahieh made my 
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brain swim, we continued to beat for the male 
tiger, whom wc knew to be in the surround- 
ing jungle, and from whom w'e augered a 
more determined resistance than that wliich 
we experienced from the retiring qualities of 
his better half. • We toiled in vain. I shot, 
however, a fine spotted deer, and a few more 
were bagged before we reached our gigs. 

• The party dined together with great hila- 
rity at the tents of a gentleman of the civil 
service, who had been out with us, where we 
learnt that an Italian traveller, who called 
himself Count Vidua, had arrived at Hurd- 
war, and that Colonel Stevenson had pro- 
mised to show him a tiger hunt 
• I retired to my tent this evening pretty 
well knocked up ; and during the night had 
an adventure, which might have terminated 
with more loss to myself, had I slept sounder. 
. My bed, a low charpoy *, was in one corner 
of the tent, close to a door, and I woke several 
times from a feverish doze, fancying I heard 
something moving in my tent; but could dis- 

• literally, ‘four feet' 
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the Treapon in its usual recess, had forced i 
point into the top of the tent, and the bi 
into the ground so firmly, that I failed 
extract it at the firet effort; and myvisitc 
alarmed by the movement, started upon h 
feet and rushed through the door. I had tin 
to see that he was perfectly naked, witli tl 
exception of a black blanket twisted roui 
his loins, and that he had already stowi 
away in his cloth my candlesticks and n 
dressing case, which latter contained lettei 
keys, money, and other valuables. I ht 
also leisure, in that brief space, to judge, fro 
the size of the arm extended to my bed, th 
the bearer was more formed for activity tiu 
strength ; and, by his grizzled beard, th 
he was rather old than young. I, therefor 
sprung from my bed, and, darting throug 
the purdar of tlie inner door, seized him 1; 
the cummerbund just as he was passing tl 
outer entrance*. Tlie cloth, however, beir 

* Th« tcnti ia India Iultb double flies; the outer khansut, 
wait, forming a veiaadah. of some four feet wic, round the ini 
rkir parilion. 
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loose,' gave way, and • ere I could confirm my 
grasp, he snatched it from my hand, tearing 
away iny thumb-nail down to the quick. In 
liis anxiety to ■' escape, he stumbled througii 
tile outer purdar, and the much-esteemed 
dressing-case fell out of liis loosened zone, 

I was so close at his heels, that he could not 
recover it ; and, jumping over the tent-ropes — 
which, doubtless, tlie rogue calculated would 
trip me up — he ran towards the road. I jras 
in such a fury, tlmt, forgetting my bare feet, 

I gave chase, vociferating lustily, ‘ Choor, 
choorf’ (thief, thief!) but was soon brought up 
by some sharp stones, just in time to see my 
rascal, by the faiut light of the moon through 
the thick foliage overhead, jump upon a horse 
standingunheld near the road, and dash down 
the path at full speed, Jiis black blanket fly- 
ing in the wind. WImt would I have given 
for my double-barrelled Joe at. that moment 1 
As he and his steed went clattering along 
tJio rocky forest road, I thought of the block 
huntsman of the Harlz, or the Erl-kingl Re- 
tTjrning to »»}’ ^ solaced mysolf by nbus. 
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ing my servants, who were just nibbing the: 
eyes and stirring tlicmsclvcs, and by tbroa: 
ening the terrified sepoy sentry with a court 
martial. My trunks nt niglit were nlwaj 
placed outside the tent, under the sentry' 
eye ; the robber, therefore, must liave made hi 
entrj' ou the opposite aide, and he must hav 
been an adept in liis vocation, as four or fiv 
sen’anls were sleeping between the klmnauti 
The poor devii did not get much booty for hi 
trouble, having only secured a razor, a pot ( 
pomatum (which will serve to lubricate hi 
person for his next exploit*), and the candle 
sticks, which, on closer inspection, will sath 
factorily prove to him the truth of the axioir 
that ‘ all is not gold that glitters,* nor eve: 
silver. One of ray dogs was usually chaine 
to tlje pole supporting the tent, but bavin 
annoyed me the preceding niglit by his rest 
lessness, 1 had unfortunately banished him t 
the stables. 

The next morning, on relating my adveii 


• ln<\ian oil thnrliodm to rentier theit neuuTO difCcuU. 
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lure, 1 irns told Hint I wn.s fortunntcin Imving 
escaped cold etoel; ond mniiy coraforlnblc 
infitnnccs were rccitcil, of the robbed being 
stabbed in attempting to secure tlie robber. 
TIic tlicrmometcr tliis day ivns Of in my tent, 
but in that of Colonel Stevenson it wns Imr- 
ered to 00\ by the tbennantidote, nn inven- 
tion not unlike n winnowing maebine, by 
wbicb air, cooled by tattecs ofkus-kus grass, 
is thrown into a tent or room. 

^pr.7 12rt. breakfast, 

went into the cattle-fair with Colonel Steven- 
son, and bought a liandsomo, though small 
mule for the mountain journeys. The price 
was eighty rupees, for which sum a fine camel 
may bo purchased. We took a native bar- 
gainer with us, and I wasanuch amused by 
the manner in wbicb the buyer and seller ar- 
ranged their bargain. The business of ebaffer- 
ingwas carried on through the medium of their 
hands, concealed under a cloth, certain move- 
ments of the fingers having corresponding 
prices. It was a matter of some minutes ; 
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and much shaking of heads, though no verbal 
altercation, \rri3'gone through on both sides 
before the bargain was concluded. 

We next inspected some elephants for sale, 
and the dealers descanted upon their good 
points as largely and as knowingly as Tatter- 
sail could do on those of a liorso— though the 
perfections of the two animals differ consi- 
derably. An elephant is extolled for a large 
head, large cars, arched hack, sloping quar- 
ters, deep flank, long trunk well mottled, 
short legs, and the forearm bowing out well 
in front. Tlie flat bunch of hair at the 
extremity of the tail is also a great deside- 
ratum. 

After breakfast, we drove to a village six 
miles off, to beat for a tiger, in hopes of 
showing one to Count Vidua, the Italian, who 
accompanied us duly mounted and armed*. 

* This enterpnsin^ trareller bas uace met with a tragical end ; 
for I doubt not tliat the extract from tlie Jarasbehe Oouraat, 
in the Asiatic Jounu! of Norember, 1831, describing tba death 
of Count Charles Vidua d« Gonsaro. applies to our unlucky com-' 
paQion. Whilst examiniRg some boiling springs near Cape Cofiin. 
on the Coast of Celebes, (an isbnd of the Indian Archipelago,) 
he slipped into one of them, and was so seierel) burnt, that he did 
not lone siiTfhc the amdent 
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Several village ’shikkarees (hunters) accom- 
panied us, and fearlessly entered the jungle 
on foot, though they told us that a tiger had 
been prowling round the village’ all night. 
There is, no doubt, as trong mixture of pre 
destinarian faith in the courage of the na- 
tives : they bolster up their bravery Avith their 
favourite theory of chances; and whatever 
of good or evil does or may happen to them, • 
they lay upon the shoulders of their nus- 
seeb (fate). ' • < * .’ 

The guides directed us to a spot, where we 
found the skeletons of two bullocks, which 
they told us had been carried off three days 
before ; and we bad the mortification of 
knomng that there were tigers witliin a hun- 
dred yards of us, without the power of getting 
at them. 

The swamps were so deep tliat the saga- 
cious elephants refused to enter them, and 
we were, unfortunately, not furnished with 
fireworks and ropes, or other means resorted 
to by sportsmen to rouse wild beasts from 
inaccessible lurking-places. 

Much to our regret, and that of the Count, 
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who hoped to have been able to describe n 
tiger-hunt in his journal, we returned home 
tigerless ; but liad some very good shooting 
on the way back. I shot a veiy’ fine wild 
boar just under the Count’s nose, and several 
brace of black partridges, which the Italian 
declared to be the coq de bois. The poor 
fellow was so completely knocked up when 
we reached home, that he was obliged to de- 
cline joining the dinner party. Indeed, wc 
had a fatiguing day of it, the elephants them- 
selves being quite jaded. 

This day is the last of the fair, and to- 
morrow the party will break up, all, like the 
rays of a star, starting different ways, , 



CHAPTER IV. 


On the 12th of April, Colonel Dawkins and 
I left Hurdwar, and commenced our march 
through the valley of Deyra Doon. ' Our 
route was most beautiful, and reminded me 
much of some of the milder and least wild 
regions of the Alps. -The road, which is 
made with great art, winds do^^l through a 
woody declivity, sometimes closely hemmed 
in by abrupt rocky banks, and at others tra- 
versing a luxuriantly wooded plain. We 
found our tents pitched in a thick forest near 
the small chokee of Karsrah. 

On tiie summit of the hill above our en- 
campment is a small bungalow, built for tlie 
accommodation of persons travelling without 
tents ; and similar buildings are established 
at nearly every stage through the Doon. 
From this point we enjoyed n magnifi- 
cent prospect. Below us lay the beautiful 
valley of Deyra, luxuriant -with many-tinted 
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fotcsts, and refreshed by the rippling little 
rivers, which, with as many arms as Brmreus, 
run in a meandering course tlirough tlio whole 
length of the vale, from tlic Ganges to tlie 
Jumna. The view is bounded on all sides by 
mountains. In tlm north and west, tliosc of 
Gurhwal and Surmoor rise, series after series, 
till they arc terminated by the snow-capped 
peaks of Himalayah. In the south, the pro- 
spect is abruptly closed by the range of woody 
hills which form the boundary’ of the Deyra 
Boon, and cut it off from the plains of Hin- 
doslan. 

We had provided ourselves with a punkah 
and tattees of kus-kus at Hurd>rar ; and by 
their means, together with the umbrageous 
canopy overhead, reduced the temperature of 
our lent to 78*. 

During breakfast, a hurkaraU arrived with 
a note from a gentleman who passed by this 
same route yesterday, informing us liiat, as he 
was fishing in a mountain-stream near at 
hand, a tiger came to drink at it within pistol- 
shot of him, and retired without seeing him. 
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— ail uncommon predicament for a disciple 
of the philosopher Walton.- We determined 
to look, for him in the evening, though our 
chance of success is small in n country so 
full of ravines^ by Avhich the tigers can sneak 
away to the woods, when tliey hear the crash- 
ing approach of the elephants. 

At 4 P.M., having caught a wdld-looking 
shikkaree, we established him upon an ele- 
phant, and, descending the woody hill, en- 
tered the thick grass jungle bordering tlie 
beautiful little river wliich runs through tlie 
valley. The hunter promised us good deer- 
shooting, but denied all knowledge of tigers. 
We had not, however, been out more than 
half an hour, when, in a small patch of high 
silky grass, a very fine one jumped up close 
under ray elephant’s trunk, just as I was in 
the act of taking aim at a peacock, one of a 
large covey which rose before me. I imme- 
diately transferred my aim to the royal qua- 
druped, and in the hurry of the moment gave 
him the advantage of a load of small, shot. 
Instead of the bullet in the other barrel. ' He • 
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Uttered a loud roar, rushed through the grass, 
plunged into a ravine, ivnd I lost sight of him. 
"We beat all the surrounding jungle without 
finding him, wlien I su^csted trying a small 
rushy island, which was only divided from 
the main land by a shallow branch of the 
river, and was directly opposite the point 
where the ravine debouched upon the stream. 
'NVe had no sooner entered the islet, tlian D. 
came upon the tiger, and fired two shots at 
him. The beast being, however, upon the 
retreating system, escaped from tlic covert, 
and I saw him cross over to another islet, 
thickly set with brushwood ; it was not more 
than fifty yards square, and os he entered it 
I saw by his action that he had been wounded. 
We, nevertheless, beat in vain for him ; and 
though tlie elephants showed all the usual 
signs of the vicinity of a tiger, we never saw 
him again. My elephant imagined more than 
once tliat he had stepped upon the object of 
our search, and kicked a huge stump of a 
burnt tree into a thousand pieces in his mis- 
taken fury. 

VoL. 1. N 
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On tiio road back to the camp, I shot a 
Ijog-deer and a young spotted deer, the latter 
of which made very good venison; the other 
furnishing a plentiful feast for the servants. 

The next morning — ^^vhiIst our tents ad- 
vanced eight miles to the village of Lucka- 
wala — we started on our elephants to look for 
our lost tiger of yesterday (who only escaped 
us hy a combination of bad luck, and bad 
management on our part}. We were again 
balked in our expectations, although we 
traced him, by the assistance of the mahouts, 
who were uncommonly keen, for nearly a mile 
on the sand. Returned to Karsrah, quitted 
our elephants, and drove to the next encamp- 
ing ground in a gig; the road being now 
nearly level. 

April \4th. Marched eleven miles to the 
town of Deyra, whence tlie name of the 
valley. The first half of the day’s journey 
led tlirough a thick forest of verj’ lofty trees, 
many of thena strangers to the plains of India. 
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Tlic underwood was formed of richly-flow- 
ering plants, among which the corinda sent 
forth its well-nigh sickening fragrance ; and 
parasites of the most gigantic proportions 
twined round the trunks and branches of the 
larger trees, resembling in their grotesque 
Avritliings the folds of huge boa-constrictors — 
a similitude so strong in some instances as to 
be almost startling. 

In some places the trees on either side the 
road met overhead, forming a long and dark 
arcade of impervious foliage \ the lofty 
arches being not nncominonly knit together 
at the apex by the luxuriant creepers. In 
one of these natural cloisters we overtook a 
party of peasants, who were singing in a wild 
and monotonous cadence; and at some dis- 
tance their voices, echoed and reverberated 
by the vaulted forest, sounded not unlike the 
chaunting in a cathedral. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the town of Deyra, the 
jungle has been cleared away, and the wheat 
crops are remarkably fine. 

On arriving at our tents we received a 
. N 2 
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polite invitation from Mr. Shore*, the political 
agent for this province, to pass the day in his 
house. He is a remarkably tall and hand- 
some man, lias adopted the mussulman cos- 
tume, and Avears a long beard. He is also 
distinguished as the scourge of all the bri- 
gands and wild beasts which infest his pro- 
vince. In bringing the former to justice lie 
seldom trusts to inferior agents; but taking 
one or two determined assistants, mounts his 
camel or his horse, slings his rifle on his 
shoulder, and with no better food than rice, 
and no more efficient night-shelter than a good 
blanket, makes two or three forced marches to 
the lurking-place of the robbers ; and by the 
terror of his name, or prowess of person, ge- 
nerally brings his expedition to a speedy and 
successful termination. His most remark- 
able exploit the following. A numerous 
and determined banditti, being pursued by 
tlie battalion of Ghourkahs cantoned at 
Deyra, took refuge in a small fortress, I 
think called Kiioonda. Mr. Shore, with Ma- 

* The son of the pictent Lord Tcignroouth. 
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jor Young, the commandant of the corjjs 
above mentioned, arrived before the walls, 
but liaving no guns capable of effecting a 
breach, Jlr. S. proposed that they should cut 
down a tree, and forming a battering-ram, 
force the gates In tliis primeval method. 
The machine was prepared and carried up 
to the gate, in spite of the fire of the garrison : 
the instrument did its work—down w'cnt the 
gates, and in rushed my hero and ^lajor Y. 
at the liead of their men. I hope, for the 
perfection of my storj*, that the legend, which 
■went to say that each gentleman saved the 
other’s life during the conflict, is true — true 
it is that the fort was taken, and Mr. Shore 
wounded. 

The verandah and rooms of this active 
persecutor of the wild animals of the forest are 
adorned with the grim skulls and stuffed skins 
of tigers, bears, boars, monkeys, and other 
characteristic drawing-room furniture: and 
while we were at breakfast, two black bears, 
with silver collars round their necks, strolled 
quietly into the room, and look possession of 
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the posts of honour on' the right and left of 
our host. Tiiese proved to be domestic pets, 
and ate their breakfasts out of wooden bowls 
placed on either side of his chair. One of 
them was unruly; and after devouring Jiis 
o^Yn meal, attempted to forage some honey 
from the table, upon which he received a 
very good threshing with a dog-whip from 
his master. 

Mr. Shore described to us Jiis general me- 
thod of killing tigers, which militotes a good 
deal against my ideas of good sport. How- 
ever, it IS a good plan in a place where ele- 
phants are scarce, and wJiere the thickness 
of the forest almost renders these animals 
useless. When intelligence arrives of a bul- 
lock having been killed in the jungles by a 
tiger (ivliich animal generally defers his meal 
until evening), Mr. S. orders tlio carcase to be 
dragged under some convenient tree, among 
the branches of which lie lays a michaun, or 
platform of bamboo. Here he takes his sta- 
lion with his guns and ammunition, and pa- 
licJJlJy awnils tl»c arrival of Jjis viclim, wJio 
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ilocs not fail to return about sunset to his 
prey, and is sliot before he has time to begin 
his meal. The accompanying plate -will afford 
the reader a pretty correct representation of 
the above-mentioned sport, and of tlie scenery 
through which we are now travelling. 

Mr. Shore describes the approach of the 
tiger, on these occasions, as equally crouch- 
ing and cautious as though he were in pursuit 
of living prey. He also gives an amusing 
account of the several animals which succeed 
each other — during the, doubt) css entertaining, 
vigil of the sportsman — in possession of the 
carcase ; until the jackalls, the latest occu- 
pants, begin to cower and sneak away, which 
is a hint to the shooter to prepare for the ar- 
rival of the arch-bully, tlie tiger himself, who 
is sure then to be creeping towards his feast. 

At a quarter before 4 p.w. we went out to 
witness an eclipse of the sun, which was 
beautifully and distinctly visible through the 
medium of a looking-glass and a pair of 
green spectacles. After the eclipse, we had 
a distinct view of the new-formed invalid 
station of Llandoivr, and Missouree, where 
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Major Young anti some othere liavc cool 
Slimmer residences. They are situated on a 
lofty ridge of the mountains directly nortli of 
Dej^ra. 

In the evening our host walked witli us 
into the town ; it is inconsiderable, but much 
improved hy tl»c exertions of Mr. Sliorc. 
The cantonments arc good, and there is an 
extensive parade ground. I visited a very 
beautiful and veiy sacred temple, tlic burial* 
place of its founder, n holy goru, of grctit 
learning and piety. Such was the sanctity 
of the spot, tliat I was required to leave my 
shoes at the entrance of the sanctum snneto* 
rum, which 1 did not hesitate to do, in com* 
pliance witli the custom of the country, and 
ns a mark of respect p.aid to religion, of wJiat* 
ever form. 

The temple is huilt of stone omnmentr<l 
with pumlry'colourcd rlmnnin (a ermoot 
made of cowrie shell*), uhirh, nl a little 
distance, Im* nil the eirect of marble. The 
l>encftcent fotitulcr li:i< oNo rmlowcd Drynt 
with a fuu* •‘torn- lank. coM'rin;: nbont «n 
nrie of j:roii«nl. 
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Tliere is something remarkably snug and 
‘ world-forgetting’ in the situation of Deyra 
and its little community. To a man who 
could be contented in retirement, possessed 
of his * domus,’ and I suppose I must add, 
‘ placens uxor;’ and fortified by the *vrai 
desir d’etre oublie,* DcjTa might really be a 
• Happy Valley.’ Though it is cooler than 
the plains* the English inhabitants retire to 
the mountain stations, so conveniently at 
hand, during the hotter months ; and they 
have a feasible and direct communication 
with the * cities of the plain ’ by the pass of 
Kerie, due south of Deyra. However, to 
counterbalance these and other utopian ad- 
vantages, I am told that the surrounding 
forests are, during the anuual rains, so loaded 
with malaria, that it is fatal even to travel 
through tliera. 

April \6th. — Tlierm. in our tents at Heyra, 
82°. — At 4 A.N, this morning, my friend 
and myself started on an expedition to the 
two mounlaius-slations above nicutioned. 
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Llandowr and Missouree. Mr. Shore was 
kind ' enough to send two capital ghoonts 
(mountain ponies) for us to Rajpore, a Tillage 
at the foot of the mountains, seven miles from 
Deyra. We galloped on our o^T^ horses to 
this place, where we found the rough little 
brutesj with two guides awaiting us. 

We immediately mounted upon the well- 
padded saddles and commenced the ascent, 
being duly cautioned by tlie men to lay the 
bridle on the necks of our ponies, and allow 
them to rest when they pleased. We ac« 
cordingly yielded the usual prerogative of a 
horseman to influence the motions and will 
of his steed, and proceeded. 

The distance from the base of the hill to 
LlandoiTT, the most derated of the two 
stations, is eight miles ; and the road (which 
for the sake of necks and nerves, I rejoice to 
say is in progress of improvement) sometimes 
winds down the edge of the rocks, sometimes 
zig-zags up tlie face of the hill, plunges info 
the dark depths of a ravine, or creeps over 
the giddy summit of a naked crag. It is, in 
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its present unfinished state, in most parts 
not more than three feet wide, not unfre- 
qucntly dimiiiishing to one foot, and even six 
inches ! 

Tlie journey is certainly a nervous one for 
beginners, for though \vc have both rambled 
through the Alps, we have been rather ac- 
customed to trust to our own feet than to ride 
in mountainous expeditions. The obstinate 
little ghooDls, too, always select the very 
outermost edge of the track, so that the rider, 
glancing his eye over the shoulder of his 
beast, sees nothing between him and the 
unfathomable abyss below ; unless it be de- 
tached atoms of stone or earth, crumbling 
from the passing tread of the animal, and 
rolling over tlie precipice, 

"We were an hour and a half in reaching 
a little halfway hamlet, situated, or rather 
perched in a small nook, of cultivation ; and 
an hour and three-quarters in accomplishing 
the last half of the upward journey. On a 
narrow but elevated platform of earth on the 
right of the road, wc passed the new-made 
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grave of Sir Cijarlcs Farrington, of tlte 
Thirty-first regimctit, wlio died of coasurap- 
tion on his ^vay to Llandowr, wliither he was 
repairing, ns a last hope, about a fortnight 
ago. In this romantic spot, surrounded with 
trees, and overhung with black rocks, a mo- 
niimcnt is to be erected to his memory. 

We reached the little half-built colony 
vvitbout accident, and breakfasted with Major 
Brutton of the Eleventli dragoons, who com- 
mands the depot of European invalids. 
Puring tlie building of the bungalows and 
hospitals, which are to be roofed in be- 
fore the setting in of the rains, the Major 
and the rest of the officers, and invalid men, 
amounting to eighty, are living in tents ; and 
many of the sick are already, from the effects 
of tlie delightful climate, recovering. 

To us, just emerged from the plain, it 
appeared disagreeably cold. The therm, 
stood at 54°, whilst at Peyra it ranged at 
80°. .Llandowr is seven thousand four hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. The 
establishment of this station, so convenient 
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for the invalids of Meerut, and other great 
northern cantonments, will be a great saving 
to government, who were obliged before its 
creation to send their sick servants to t!ic 
Cape of Good Hope, or at least to sea. 

After inspecting the several buildings, and 
enjoying the most splendid view of the snowy 
range, the beautiful Hoon, the mountains 
beyond it, and in the dim distance tlic wide- 
spreading plains of Hindostan, we remounted 
our ghoonls, and set olT for Missourcc, which 
is somewhat lower than, and tliroc miles 
distant from, Llandowr. Among the various 
and beautiful trees and shrubs of these moun- 
tainous regions, I was delighted to recognize 
many old English friends. The oak and the 
rhododendron are the largest timber trees ; 
and of the latter, which in Europe and 
America is a mere shrub, the beams of tlie 
Llandowr houses are formed. At this period 
they are covered with a luxuriant crimson 
flower, and their stems, as well as those of 
the oak, are thickly clothed with a long 
and hoar>^ moss. During our descent I also 
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tliscovcrc<l tliD ebony, poar, barberry, anil 
raspberry, which arc unknown in tlic plains. 

Missourcc is aitualcd on a table hill, and 
is less wooded than LlandowT; but it has 
greatly the advantage in point of space. We 
c.allcd upon Major Young, wlio resides here, 
and he obligingly furnished us with direc- 
tions for finding tigers In our progress through 
(he Boon towards Simla. 

Tho descent we found infinitely more 
fatiguing timn tho ascent, but our nerves 
grew callous in proportion to our fatigue; 
though we were obliged to dismount in a few 
bad places. At Rajpore we found our gig, 
and drove into Beyra just in time to dress 
for dinner. It was a good day's work. We 
rode twenty-six miles, nineteen of mountain 
equitation ; and drove seven miles. 

On our arrival at our tents we found five 
elephants sent to us from the Head-quartere 
commissariat, as a reinforcement for our tiger- 
campaign. Having already four of these 
animals, we shall possess a good string of 
beaters for the marshes of Synspore. This 
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evening, as if on purpose to give employment 
for our sporting forces, a despatch arrived 
from one of a fishing party of gentlemen at 
Synsporc, infonning us tliat a Captain Kent 
liad that morning been attacked and severely 
injured by a tiger. He %vas brought into 
HejTa, and his wounds examined, which 
though severe were not dangerous, Tlie 
monster’s claws had cruelly lacerated liis 
shoulders and breast, and one tooth had 
penetrated his cheek. His escape was most 
marvellous. He was imprutlcnlly shooting 
on foot in the thickest of a jungle famed for 
tigers, and had just fired both barrels at a 
deer, when the lurking tyrant of the forest 
sprung upon him from a tuft of grass, and 
knocked him do^vn. His life was probably 
saved by his gun. He was carrying it on his 
shoulder, and the tiger seized it in his mouth, 
instead of the captain’s head. The marks of 
his tusks were distinctly impressed upon the 
barrel, and a fragment of a shivered tooth 
was found afterwards in the gentleman’s 
waistcoat. It is, therefore, probable, that his' 
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abstaining from furtlier attack was in con- 
sequence of his finding an Englishman so 
much tougher a mouthful than he expected ; 
true it is that he bounded on, satisfied with 
one round. We propose reaching Synspore 
tlie day after to-morrow, to give the captain 
his revanche. 

April IQth. This evening, Mr. Shore having 
furnished us with a guide, Dawkins and I 
rode to see the site (for little else remains of 
that once impregnable fortress) of Kalunga, 
which successfully resisted and repelled a 
British army ; and before whose walls the 
gallant but rash General Gillespie fell, lead- 
ing on the attack. Kalunga is situated on a 
lofty woody hill, isolated from the main range 
of mountains, and commanding the Dooii 
east and west. It was eventually token, and 
our pioneers (in retribution for its former re- 
sistance, and the death of two more officers 
in the second attack) left not one stone upon 
another. Two white obelisks in the midst of 
a corn-field in the valley mark the resting- 
place of the slain. 
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Tlie next du}* we took Icai’o of our enter- 
tainiugand eccentric host ; anti, bidding adieu 
to Deyra, resumed our inarcli. AVc found our 
canvass tabernacles erected on a hilly forest- 
ridge, near the Immlct of.pclcon. This ridge 
is cut up by the violence of the periodical 
rains into numerous deep and tangled ravines 
dcboucliing upon the valley: the vale itself 
is intersected by numerous streams and 
nullahs; the centre is grassy and swampy, 
and free from trees, which, however, grow 
thickly and wildly on (be higher ground, and 
in the ravines. Being now in the midst of the 
most favourite haunts of wild beasts, our ser- 
vants received directions to secure themselves 
and our camels, ponies, and sheep within the 
circle formed by the tents and the elephants, 
and to keep large tires blazing all night. 

At 2 P.3I. we took our little pack of ele- 
phants, and, descending to the valley, com- 
menced abattu for a tiger. We hunted in vain 
for two hours along the river side, and iny com- 
panion, taking a detachment of beaters, wan- 
dered up a grassy ravine, to try his fortune in 

Vou I. O 
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the forest jungle. We hnd not been long 
separated, before I heard one of his elephants 
trumpeting and snorting most furiously ; and, 
guessing the cause, ‘ hurried to the scene of 
action. I found that my friend had come 
suddenly upon a fine tiger, uhichhad charged 
him \rhen he iras most au’ku’ardly situated 
among large trees, and on the steep brow of 
the ravine, and had then disappeared among 
the brushwood. Proceeding cautiously up the 
hollow, we soon found the mangled carcass of 
a heifer concealed in the dry channel of a 
little nullah ; and, farther on, a perfect Gol- 
gotha of bones. We were just congratulating 
ourselves on having so correctly bit upon the 
spot, when, looking diligently among the 
bushes thickly clothing the flanks of the 
ravine, I distinguished the well-known black 
stripe and yellow skin through a small aper- 
ture in a thicket, within ten paces of me, and 
on a ledge of ground higher than my houdah. 
In this contingency consists the chief danger 
of ravine shooting ; the animal, by his advan- 
tage of position, being enabled to spring even 
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into the Ijoudali, a feat which, on fair ground, 
he could never accoinplidi. 

Stopping iny elephant, I took, ns I thought, 
a good aim, and pulled both triggers ; when, 
instead of the monster wJiich 1 expected, out 
rushed a little cub tiger of about three months, 
and charged me eo courageously, tliat my 
elephant (a female, which I selected to-day as 
smaller and easier than my sturdy old ‘ Crook- 
tusk*,’ whose violence among trees I rather 
dreaded) took to her heels, and was in full ca- 
reer towards the deep drj’ nullah above men- 
tioned, when I made a successful Parthian 
shot with my favourite Joo Manton, and slew 
my determined little pursuer. 

My friend’s elephant, equally ill-hehaved 
on this occasion, in lier anxiety to e5ca2)e 
slid down the steep bank about forty yards, 
dragging her hind legs after Jier in the 
most ridiculous hut pcriculout manner. The 
mahouts declared that there must be another 

* This elephant is well Vnown in the Cominissaiiat by his 
great wse, TtriTtAy VnsriuAer. nA a vn w/t t/S 'ins 

luslt*. 

O 1 
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cub ; but as it was growing dusk, wc deferred 
our pursuit until thc’inorrow. 

TIic next morning. U'liiist our camp ad- 
vanced to Synspore,M'C proceeded In due form 
to our appointment with the tigress and the 
remaining cuh. Hfr. Grey, n young medico 
from Deyra, joined us by invitation, and we 
mounted liim for the occasion : it was liis /Irst 
tigcr-clmssc. 'Vc proceeded as direct ns we 
coidd to die scene of yesterday’s skirmish. 
Grey atul I were close together, and D. a 
little on the flank ; when, about one hinulred 
yards from the spot where the tiger tvas seen 
yesterday, G, suddenly cxclnijncd, ‘ Here she 
comes !’ and I saw the beautiful animnl creep- 
ing quickly out of a richiy-flowcring lemon- 
thicket, about forty pac«*« from and ap- 
proncldiig \is in a rroiie!»iiu; nttitado, with her 
fierre eye'i fixed iijmmj m**. Wefirri! so siiuul- 
tnncously, that neither bean! the ofherV shot, 
and the tmer nidied back into the tliirkrt. 
I'earing her e^eajje, we htirried to the spot, 
and my old * Cn*ok-fu*k,* leariug »/> the hu«h, 
re«l her in thrernirr. I Jinnir<lintr|y 
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fired, but the shot was useless, for she was 
stone-dead, — a fact 1 might Imvc known be- 
fore, bad 1 not mistaken the exclamation, 
‘ Purra hull’ ‘ She’s dead,'— -of the maliout, 
for ‘ Para, para,’ a * Ilog-deer !’ 

On dragging her out of the odoriferous 
lemon-bush, she proved to be a very fine 
tigress, her dugs full of milk, and measuring 
in length ten feet five incites. She had three 
shots in her; one, the fatal ball, in her shoul- 
der, one in the tldgli, and anotlier 'through 
both lioughs. Coming out of the tliickct, wc 
fell in with the surviving cub, the last scion 
of this ill-fated family ; and Dawkins, dis- 
mounting from his elephant, and arming 
himself with a kookarce or mountain-dag- 
ger, attempted to take the beautiful little 
creature alive ; but it made so furious an 
attack, that he was obliged to knock it on 
tbe bead. 

Having secured our game upon the ele- 
phants, we drove on to our camp at Synspore, 
Mr. Grey accompanying us. Our encamp- 
ment occupied a beautiful site on the edge of 
the forest, with a green lawn in front, gently 
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sloping down to the rushy level through which 
the' little river meandered. For miles ia 
advance the hanks of tlie stream are clothed 
with thick grass ;* and the frequent patches 
of tall, rank rushes and reeds, with theiilmy 
inarah-miasma floating and dancing in aguish 
wreaths above them, wore greater charms in 
the eyes of us tiger-hunters, than would have 
the far-famed gardens of Shalrmar, or even 
those of royal Kensington. 

But, in spite of its promising qualities, and 
the notoriety of the spot as a tiger-haunt, our 
disappointment was as great ns our expecta- 
tions were overweening. We had no sooner 
arrived at Synspore, tlian the Jemadar of the 
village presented himself, -and, with a thou- 
sand ‘ khodahunds V and * mhar^js J’ be- 
sought our aid against a tiger, which, he said, 
had this season killed nine bullocks and a 
horse belonging to his village, and had two 
days ago wounded n velcitcc sahib (English 
gentleman), doubtless Captain Kent. Making 
sure of our prey the next day, wc determined 
to give our elephants a good rest (for tlicy 
were beginning to look thin, and grow f(»ot- 
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sore), and employed tliis morning in casting 
balls, and manufacturing squibs and crackers 
for the swamps on the morrow. In tlie after- 
noon, our medical companion made a very 
interesting dissection of the tigress, and traced 
the course of the fatal sliot. It had entered 
the riglit shoulder a little above the elbow, 
and glancing upwards from the thick blade- 
bone, lodged in the vertebra; of the neck, in 
the very centre of which we found it wedged, 
and almost flat. This spinal wound suffi- 
ciently accounted for her instantaneous death. 
Mr. G. dissected the arm of the animal, and 
it presented, when deprived of the skin, the 
most beautiful and powerful system of mus- 
cles and sinews tliatit is possible to conceive. 

Sf/nspore, H)th. Out all day, Avith a 

line of twelve elephants, in search of Captain 
Kent’s tiger; but returned without finding 
even a trace of him, and proportionably dis- 
appointed: the more so, that we might have 
had the best day's deer-shooting possibles but 
refrained from firing owt of respect to our 
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more royal game. The villagers, wlio accom- 
panied us in great numbers, were ■ as much’ 
disappointed as oureelves, and supposed the 
tiger had retired to the inaccessible parts of 
the marshes. Into some of these’ we obliged 
the mahouts to force our elephants in spite 
of their sagacious resistance : and more than 
once we were nearly tlirown out of the hou- 
dahs, by the violent exertions made by the 
frightened animals to extricate themselves 
from the sinking quag. We threw fireworks 
ns far ns we could ninong the reeds, nnd 
were even imprudent enough to dismount, 
and try to proceed farther into the swamp 
on foot ; but after getting thoroughly wet, 
and finding ourselves, when above our ankles 
in a most retentive bog, in a poor situa- 
tion for resistance should the tiger attack, 
we retraced our way back to the elcpliniits, 
nnd returned, well tired, to a late dinner. 
The evening was beautiful ; one side of the 
tent was raised to admit the coolness of the 
night breeze, which wafted gently to us a <Ie- 
lirious tribute of fragrance from the surround- 
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ing forest; and aa we sat in tlic bright moon- 
light, sipping our Itlll-slicrfib (claret), and 
inhaling long draughts of complacency from 
our rose-odourcd hoohahs, w'c all agreed that 
this gj'psy-Iikc life in llic wilderness, with 
the requisite ingredients of good hcnltli, good 
spirits, good shooting, beautiful scenery, and 
(oh romance!) a wild hoar pork-chop and 
clean table-cloth, Is, for a season, enjoyable 
in the extreme. 

The next day, long before ‘ common-kissing 
Titan ’ had begun to gild the hills, uc were in 
the field ; and, without finding the tiger, shot 
our \ray to the next cncaraping-ground at tlie 
hamlet of rultypore. We had a very good 
day’s sport, killing two boars, three deer, 
three brace of black partridges, three brace 
of hares (which greatly abound in the Doon), 
and a few snipes. The solitary snipe found 
in the swamps is a very handsome and large 
bird. If we had secured the tiger, our game- 
bag would have presented a pleasing variety. 
‘During tiw day vay servant had a curious 
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escape he requested permission to dismount 
from tlie Iioudaii to drink at the river, and 
was in the act of stooping to raise the water 
in Ills hands to hts lips, when I heard him 
utter a scream, and then a grand splash in 
the river. 1 nished forward tiirough the long 
grass, fully expecting that a tiger had seized 
the poor fellow, .and found him standing in 
the stream, feeling Ins limbs all over, and 
blubbering from fright. An immense boar, 
roused from his lair, had charged him in the 
rear, and, ripping up his voluminous cummer- 
bund, tumbled him headlong into the stream 
—fortunately, without the least injury. The 
animal continued his career without repeat- 
ing his attack, and had not gone twenty 
yards, when to the great delight of the poor 
bearer, he was brought to the ground by a 
shot from my friend. 

21st. Therm, in tent 87". Dr. G. left us, 
and returned to Deyra. Shot our way to 
Raj Ghaut, a timber depot and ferry on tlie 
Jumna. This great river, the next in rank 
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to the holy Gunga, emerges at this point 
from the Himalaya mountains, and is even 
here, so near its source, wider than the 
Thames at 'Windsor. 

It issues upon the Boon tlirougli a beautiful 
defile flanked by ricldy-woodcd liills, and, 
sweeping across the valley, receiving the 
tributary waters of the little stream along 
Avhose banks we have been travelling, forces 
its Avay through the southern range of moun- 
tains, and bursts upon the plains ; where, 
after running through the great cities of Delhi, 
Muttra, and Agra, it finally blends itself with 
the Ganges at Allahabad. In the vicinity of 
Raj Ghaut there is very good trout-fishing, 
both in the Jumna and in the smaller streams. 

The follo>ving day we crossed the river in a 
rude boat — the elephants wading and swim- 
ming over — and entered the Kearda Doon, a 
continuation of the DejTa valley, to which it 
beam in its features a miniature resemblance. 
Our day’s march was eight coss, or about 
t^Yelve miles ; the roads were execrable, and 
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almost dislocated every joint of tlic poor 
LiJggy. The valley gradually narrowed as 
we proceeded, and we found our tents at 
the village of Kcarda, romantically situated 
in a dell completely encompassed by woody 
heights, on the summit of the nearest of 
which are the ruins of what appears to have 
been a petty Goorkah fortress. 

A little, ugly, but athletic Shikkaree, who 
visited our camp, informed us that the sur- ^ 
rounding forests abounded in bears, leopards, 
liyojnas, wild elephants, and even tigers ; but 
the coverts are so heavy, and cut up by ra- 
vines, that they are not accessible to mounted 
sportsmen. A small species of pheasant and 
the jungle-poultry are also found in the hills ; 
the latter were crowing all day on the heights 
above us. 

We took a sporting stroll in the afternoon, 
and brought home a good bag of partridges 
and hares ; we also roused a very large boar, 
but he escaped. During the chasse I found 
myself in a fine grove of mulberry-trees, and 
regaled myself with the fruit, which was very 
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refreshing on the hottest #lny I almost ever 
experienced. The berry is sweet and juicy, 
but much smaller than it is in Europe. Re- 
turning towards camp, in the dusk of the 
evening, T saw a large snake, (the only one I 
ever met with when out shooting,) whicli, as 
it rolled its scaly length over the brow of a 
ravine, seemed to be about tlie thickness of a 
man’s arm. I had but a momentary glimpse 
of it, and fired, the ball splintering the piece 
of burnt timber under which it was gliding. 

23rd. Continued our march and found our 
advanced tents scarcely pitched. The ser- 
vants, and the Goorkah sepoys who formed 
our guard, told us that they were much de- 
layed during their night-march by the wild 
elephants, who made several attacks upon 
their tame brethren carrjdng onr tents, and 
were only repulsed by the firing of the se- 
poys. These huge inhabitants of the woods 
are rarely seen except in the night, when they 
commonly descend” to the valleys. We may 
expect some annoyance from them to-night. 
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ns the Boon is lierc scnrccly a quarter of n 
mile in width, and completely hemmed in by 
overhanging’ hills t but such is their drend of 
fire, tliat it is no diOicult matter to repulse 
these Brohdignag foes, wdio, if tlie^' could 
succeed in making good their attack, would 
quickly level our canvass home. 

I strolled out among the w'oodcd hills. in 
the cool of the evening, (if one can call any 
part of a day, with Fahrenheit pointing at 
03\ cool,) and shot a cock and hen jungle- 
fowl. They flew like pheasants, and had a 
very game plumage. The tail of the cock is 
not nearly so much arched ns that of the 
English bird, though it is more curved than 
that of the pheasant t his crow is more wild 
and short, and less sonorous than the voice of 
our British chanticleer. I did not feel quite 
comfortable as 1 returned down the forest 
hill on foot in the dusk, 'and I eyed the dark 
thickets rather jealously as I passed them. 
Jly faitliful bearer too looked somewhat livid, 
when I dropped a couple of bullets over the 
shot into each of my four barrels, and bid him 
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keep close to my elbow. However rjotliin" 
alarming occurred ; except, perhaps, that \vc 
heard the wild elephants trumpeting and 
crashing in the distant forests as they com- 
• menced their descent to the valley to drink 
at the nullahs. 

Our sheep having failed ua, the jungle- 
fowls, with the orthodox concomitant of 
hread-saucc, (in the wilderness 1) proved ex- 
ceedingly dainty food. At night tlie jungles 
around us being on fire in several points 
presented a most grand and beautiful spec- 
tacle : long streams of flame ran rapidly up 
and athwart tlic sides of the hills, and tlic 
elephants were heard screaming and rushing 
through the forest to avoid the invading 
element. 

Our wheel-carriages having been sadly 
tumbled about by the rough tracks of yester- 
day and to-day, wc sent them back, with 
orders to the hurkara who accompanied them, 
to take them into store at Kurnal. 


1 The following morning we renewed our 
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march towards Nnhiin. Tlic first six miles 
of tiie route lay through a verj’ picturesque, 
well-watered and wooded valley ; when we 
suddenly quitted the vale and began to 
ascend the mountain to our right, on whose 
summit glittered the white buildings of the 
town. The path was exceedingly steep and 
craggy, and occasionally so narrow, that we 
marvelled how the tent-loaded elephants 
could have passed. • These sure-footed crea- 
tures did succeed, however, though'with great 
difficulty, in reaclung Nahun, which is, I 
suppose, nearly four miles of precipitous 
ascent from the river. We found the camels 
with the baggage about halfway up, the 
Surwsins declaring they could get them no 
farther. 

On arriving at the picturesque little hill- 
town, we found the public bungaloiv, built 
for the accommodation of the few travellers 
that pass this way, occupied by tw'O officers, 
and we therefore pitched a tent. Nous voili ! 
fairly in the mountains ! 

Nahun, which is the <diief towjj of a small 
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Rfij, is a very pretty little place, curiously 
dotted al)out-on several adjoining eminences. 
In the centre, and much elevated, stands the 
palace of the Rajah, commanding a most 
extensive view, hounded on the north by the 
snowy peaks, and on the south by the plains 
of India, which, contrasted with the abrupt 
and rugged outline of the hills, have, in the 
indistinct distance, precisely the appearance 
of the ocean. 

.On hearing of the arrival of two officers of 
the ‘ Lord Sahib’s’* suite, the Rajah very 
civilly sent us a present of several trays 
of pomegranates and sweetmeats, and dis- 
patched forty cooUes to bring our baggage 
up the hill. Two of the least clumsy of the 
camels were also brought safely to the sum- 
mit. These animals are manifestly intended, 
by their conformation of limb, for the straight^ 
forward business of tlie plains ; when we 
Lad succeeded in getting them to the top, 
the poor creatures stared about in evident 
alarm, and appeared quite out of their ele- 
ment. 'With the presents, the Rajah of 
VOL. I. P 
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Nftliim sent xia nn inlhnntion of his inten- 
tion to visit us in the afternoon ; so we pre- 
pared the larger tent for onr little durbar. 

On the north side of the Nalnm mountain 
we saw for tlic first time, except indeed at 
Llnndowr, the fir-tree. It is of n verj’ beau- 
tiful species, with large spreading brandies, 
like the Scotch fir. The raspberry grows 
wild nnd eatable, and the pomegranate in 
the sunny nooks shows its dark green leaf 
and beautiful bcU-slmpcd crimson blossom. 
Within view of our tents, in a nortli-easterly 
direction, lies the hilKfort of Jytuck (four 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four feet 
above the level of the sea), which cost the 
lives of four British officers in its capture, 
during the Gourkali war. The tombs of 
these officers, marked by a lofty obolisque, 
are on the bank of a spacious tank in the 
centre of the to^yn of Nahun. 

At 4 P.M., the Rajah paid us his promised 
visit. He was mounted on a handsome 
young elephant, and brought a small train of 
courtiers with him. He appeared not more 
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tlian twenty-t-wo, ratlicr tall, very handsome, 
with a fair complexion and light grey eyes. 
He presented Hawkins, as the Burra Sahib, 
with a matchlock, and was exceedingly libe- 
ral in his offers of assistance in our progress 
through the mountains. 

As is usual with native potentates who 
have the advantage of tlic Honourable Com- 
pany’s protection, lie complained that he had 
merely the title of Rajah, with few of the 
more substantial privileges of that rank, 
and said that it was hts intention to make a 
journey to Calcutta, to petition for the in- 
crease of his Raj, a pilgrimngo which ^Ye 
advised him at least to defer. He has, in- 
deed,, some reason to bewail the poverty of 
his kingdom, for it consisU chiefly of the 
thinly peopled and scantily cultivated moun- 
tain regions between Deyra and Pinjore. 

The Rajah informed ns that the road from 
Ijence to SuhWtoo, four long marches, though 
formed with care and tolerably wide, is too 
steep for loaded camels or elephants. We 
shall, therefore, send our heavy baggage 
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round by Pinjore — by which route, the Head- 
quarters entered the hills — and carry on with 
us a light equipment on tlio shoulders of 
coolies. Ill spile of the Rajah’s assurances 
of the impracticability of taking on camels, 
my friend determined to send on two of these 
animals to cany a couple of very liglit tents ; 
which arrangement will render us inde- 
pendent of the stage-bungalows. 

The young chief appearing anxious that 
we should visit his killar, or fortress, we 
promised to sec him again to-morrow, which 
engagement, however, we intend to excuse 
ourselves from performing; as we find it 
rather laborious and irksome, with our * light 
marching’ stock of Hindostance, to support 
a durbar conversation. 

April Sojourned at Nahun, to give 

the Kajah time to muster his coolies from the 
different villages for the transport of our 
baggage. We are ‘now, I fancy, about four 
thousand feet ■ above the sea, nearly five 
hundred feet higher than Snowdon, and yet 
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the thermometer keeps up at Off’ in the tent. 
The heat, ho^Yeve^, is not distressing, being 
modified by the north breeze, which blows 
refreshingly upon us. 

The next morning the mountaineer coolies 
arrived, and a strange ill-favoured race they 
arc. In their high cheeks, long narrow eyes, 
broad fronts, and narrow chins, they bear 
an evident affinity to the Tartar. Their 
stature is very short, but they are wide- 
chested, and strongly limbed, and show pro- 
digious strength in carrj’ing burdens up the 
steep raountain-tracks. The Gourkahs, in 
our wars with tliem, proved the enemies best 
worthy of the British arms in India. It is 
said that these hardy little warriors speak 
with the greatest contempt of their gigantic 
long-hearded neighboars the Seikhs. They 
make first-rate tirailleurs, and at the siege 
of Bhurtpore one of the Company’s Goxur- 
kah regiments much distinguished itself. 
Tliey appeared, on that occasion, somewhat 
pigmy by the side of our British grena- 
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diets, tlieir average height being barely five 
feet. 

We dispatched tlie men ^itli the baggage 
some hours before -we started ourselves. The 
first two miles were an abrupt descent : down 
this same hill and up the opposite one, the 
British with infinite labour dragged the guns, 
cased in hollow trunks of timber, to the aN. 
tack of Jytuck. The road by which we now 
travelled, is a work of the Nahun Rajah, and 
is remarkably well constructed ; and though 
in several prccipiiotis points it has been 
found necessary to support it with masonry, 
it is rarely narrower than eight feet. I found 
my ghoont, or mountain-pony, rather too 
small and weak for the steep roads and long 
marches; but my mule, which bears not half 
its appearance of strength, carried me ex- 
tremely well, and is, fortunately, not stub- 
born, like most of her tribe. Agibbing mule 
in a precipitous road must gain his point with 
a prudent master. 

Our stage was eleven miles, and we were 
in sight of the town we had left and the 
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bungalow we were bound to during nearly 
the whole journey. We were three hours in 
accomplishing it» and on reaching Bernetti, 
found all our* coolies safely arriv'ed. They 
were about fifty in number, and the weight 
these little fellows carried was astonishing. 
Tlieir usual burthen is one maund and a half, 
or one hundred and twenty pounds, and the 
price of their labour two annas, or four-pence 
a day. The Rajah civill}' furnished us with 
a clmprassee, who was rery useful in paying 
and ananging the relays of coolies, and pro- 
curing milk and other necessaries for us : 
he also sent witli us a well-stocked bunnoer, 
or Tictualler, for the accommodation of our 
servants and followers. 

The bungalow of Bernetti is prettily 
situated on a little level platform in a slmdy 
recess, with a good spring of water, and 
backed up by a woody mountain. Tlie 
pheasant, black partridge, and chekoar, are 
said to abound in the ravines, but they are 
difficult to get at. Our two camels had per- 
formed their first day’s liUl-inarch very well. 
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but •with one or two narrow escapes. The 
bungalow being occupied by the two travel- 
lers who preceded us, we pitched our little 
tents. The thermometer yielded a few de- 
grees in our favour this day, being at 83“. 

The next morning we proceeded to Suran, 
outstripping our precursors, and thus secur- 
ing the bungalow. This stage is about twelve 
miles, and some portions of the road are so 
steep and abrupt, that we were obliged to 
dismount and walk. The first half of our 
march led through a pine forest : the scenery 
was beautiful, and wc had several favourable 
peeps of the snowy peaks through the 
gorges of the hills to the north. During our 
passage through the forest, we were amused 
by the absurd freaks of a numerous band of 
monkeys. Our dogs garechace to them, but 
they easily avoided them, by springing up 
into the trees, and when I whistled my 
spaniel away, they followed in a crowd close 
behind him, hut leaped up into the pines 
the moment be turned to the attack. 
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The ljungaloiv at Suran, which is a con- 
siderable village, is a well-constructed build- 
ing of fir timbers and planks. The vicinage 
is bleak, rocky, and graced with but little 
vegetation. Abont ten miles south-west of 
Suran stands the little fortress of Mornee, 
belonging to the Rftj of Nalmn. Its situation, 
on the pinnacle of a rocky mountain, is botli 
strong and picturesque. Fahrenheit, gra- 
dually descending, arrived to-day at 73*, a 
verj* enjoyable temperature. 

In our village a marriage was being so- 
lemnized all tbe mording. The women were 
perched on the flat roof of a house, and the 
men squatted on the road below, where they 
remained drumming and fiddling for some 
time; and then suddenly, as if by signal, 
joined the ladies above. These mountaineers 
act precisely the reverse of their neighbours 
in the plains in regard to polygamy — the ad- 
vantages of the institution accruing to the 
women, instead of to the lords of the creation. 
One hiil-woman is, I am told, in frequent 
cases tUe'sole wife of three or four brothers. 
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It is Iiard to comprehend how the brother- 
hood manage .to agree as to the division of 
the property ; and it must be a matter of 
some difficulty for the fair polygamist to mete 
out a due proportion of affection ioipartially 
to each of her lords. It is to be inferred, 
from this unnatural plurality, that these high- 
landers, — ^luckless race! — are cursed with a 
paucity of ‘the sex whose presence civilizes 
ours f a fact which sufficiently accounts for 
their deplorable state of barbarism. 

As I sat before the bungalow in the after- 
noon, enjoying such a cool, bracing breeze, 
as I had not felt for more tlian tliree years, 
a curious and beautiful animal, which the 
natives informed me was a mountain-fox, ran 
across the rocks in front of the building. 
Calling for a gun, and favoured by the in- 
equality of the ground, I intercepted las 
retreat, and shot him. He %yas nearly twice 
tlic size of the fox of 'Hindostan, measuring 
three feet eleven inches from the nose to tip 
of brush. The hair was of a light colour, 
and very long and furry. I prcscn’cd the 
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skin, but it was aflerwanls unfortunately torn 
to pieces by a miscbicvous puppy. 

28//^ Started at 4 a . h ., and occupied five 
hours and a Jialf m accomplisldng a most 
fatiguing xnaicb of tUirtccu voiles and a half. 
There was so much clambering, that the 
three animals which I rode were completely 
knocked up. The country wo traversed was 
more barren and rocky than the march of 
yesterday ; but in the ravines,* which have 
generally the advantage .of water, the little 
hedge-rose afforded us its fragrance, aud the 
pomegranate refreshed our sight with its 
purest of green leaves and crimson blossom, 
which, however, I would willingly have ex- 
changed for its fruit during our hot journey. 
The oak and peach-tree also grow sparingly 
in the little strips of cultivation, ^YhiclJ, ter- 
raced one above the other, occupy the narrow 
interstices of soil between tbe rocks. The 
produce of tbe ploughed land, a meagre and 
• abortive crop of barley, does not promise an 
adequate recompense to tbe husbandman for 
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the trouble of cultivation, and, above all, of 
irrigation, -which is a matter of difficulty in 
these arid regions. Amongst the brambled 
ravines, after sunrise, we heard the call of 
the black partridge, and above our heads, on 
the rocky peaks, tliat of the chekoar. This 
bird generally, at these early hours, takes up 
so commanding a position, that he is pretty 
safe from the sportsman. I succeeded, how- 
ever, ■^vith some difficulty, in shooting one. 
It is much iike tlic rcd-lcgged partridge of 
France, though a heavier bird. The back is 
of a dove-colour; beak, legs, and eyes red; 
and on the sides of tlic head and under the 
wings there arc some beautiful feathers of a 
brownish pink. 

Wc passed tO'day over n mountain which 
commands all the hills for n great distance 
round about : it is called Boor's Peak, and is 
si.v thousand four hundred and thirty-nine 
feet above the sea, only about one luuulrcd 
feet lower than the Simplon. 

Bholc is the name of the village at which 
the stage-house Is situated. The bungalow is 
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a miserable hut, built of what the Anglo- 
Himalayans call ‘wattle and dab;’ an ex- 
pressive term, giving a dearer idea of tlic 
component materials of the hill-houses, than 
does the English term *lath-and-plasler.’ 

The following morning we were early en 
route, and arrived, after an interesting and 
not verj' precipitous march of thirteen miles, 
at Subbiitoo, the first residence of Europeans 
we have seen since Deyra : we took up our 
abode at the public bungalow, where wo 
found two other travellers established; — it is 
a commodious building with five good rooms. 
The town consists of some fifteen or t^renty 
houses and bungalows — built after the fashion 
of many English villages, round a nearly 
level green of about four acres— cantonments 
for a Gourkah regiment of seven hundred 
men, and an extensive bazaar. There is an 
ancient Gourkah castle of inconsiderable ex- 
tent at one extremity of the parade-ground, 
perched on a mound not much loftier than 
the barrow at Salt-bill. 
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The commanding officer of the above-named 
corps Iiolds also the appointment of political 
agent to the district, Subbdtoo is the most 
northern European settlement in India, ex- 
cept Khotgur, which is situated about se- 
venty miles to the north-east of this place, 
near the banks of the Sutledgc river. The 
elevation of Suhbitoo is about four thousand 
five hundred feet; and it is consequently 
much cooler and more healthy than the plains. 
During the hotter months, however, the 
English inhabitants found a greater elevation 
desirable, and the Political Agent established 
a summer residence at Simla, a name given 
to two or three miserable shepherd's huts, 
situated twenty-four miles norti»-east of Sub- 
bfttoo, beyond the British dominions, and in 
the territory of a native Ranee, or feudal 
baroness — for the ruler of a small unculti- 
vated cluster of mountains can scarcely be 
dignified ^rith tlie title of queen. The climate 
of Simla soon became famous ; invalids from 
the plains resorted there, and huilt houses — 
instead of breaking up cstahlishments and 
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sailing for the Cape of Good Hope, with little 
hope of reaching it ; — and finally Simla was 
rendered fashionahle hy the Governor-general 
Lord Amherst, who resided there with his 
family for several months, and brought hack 
to Calcutta rosy complexions, and gome beau- 
tiful drawings, by Lady Sarah Amherst, to 
attest the healthful and picturesque proper- 
ties of the spot- 

Simla is distinctly visible with the naked 
eye from the SubbAtoo parade-ground: in 
the morning it was enveloped in a white 
shroud of clouds, but, as soon as tliey TV’cre 
dissipated by the sun, I distinguished the 
broad union flag floating over the.Comman- 
der-in-chiers residence. 

Halted the next day at Subb&too, ther- 
mometer 77’; and tlie succeeding morning, 
May-day, marched to Sahrec, ?£ stage-house, 
thirteen miles from SubbAtoo, and eleven 
from Simla. The first three miles of our 
route was a rapid descent, till we reached a 
beautiful- little river rushing through a narrow 
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and precipitous gorge. We forded the stream, 
which is inconsiderable, except during the 
rains, when travellers, by making a detour of 
about a mile, may cross it by a hanging 
bridge of ropes, an ingenious invention of 
Mr. Shakespear, late Postmaster-general. 
After passing the river, the road wnds in a 
zig-zag course up the face of a hill, and con- 
tinues, with few exceptions, a gradual ascent 
to Sahree. We only passed two hamlets on 
the road-side, near one of which there are the 
ruins of a small fort: but on the ilanks of 
the mountains on either band, several small 
chdlets, and one or two more considerable 
villages, are visible: round each of these 
there is a little green spot of cultivation amid 
the wide, rocky aste of the surrounding hills. 
Sahree is below the range in which the pine 
flourishes ; but at tliis distance we can dis- 
tinguish, by "their black, colour and serrated 
summits, that the mountains of Simla arc 
tliickly covered with this tree. 

At Sahree we breakfasted, and tarried dur- 
ing the heat of the day ; atJtl in the afternoon 
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l>cgan our ascent to Simla. About three miles 
from the latter place we entered upon the 
forest range, and the two last miles were on 
the tolerably level summit of the lofty ridge 
at one extremity of which Simla is situated. 
Here the vegetable ordinances appear the re- 
verse of what I remarked at Llandowr. The 
south side of the mountain is clothed from 
peak to base with pines and larches, whilst 
the bleak northern flank is equally luxuriantly 
wooded with oak of several kinds, and the 
rich, crimson-flowered rhododendron ; and 
so abrupt and uncompromising is this distinc- 
tion of vegetable castes, that the road run- 
ning along the spine of the narrow ridge is 
the only neutral or debatable ground between 
the two forest sects. 

On reaching Simla, we pitched our tents 
for the night, and hurried to change our en- 
tire' suit of white linen for a costume more 
suited to the temperature of 61 '*, which to us 
appeared almost inclement ; indeed, it was a 
dreadful night. I was completely drenched 
in my bed by the rain, which fell in torrents'; 
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and the wind was so violent, and the situation 
of our tents so exposed, tliat I lay awake in 
momentary expectation of being blown away 
bodily into the valley, five Imndred feet be- 
neath. A goat and a sheep, the remains of 
o\iT live stock, made a most piteous bleating 
all night, and were found dead in the morn- 
ing — a bad compliment to the climate of 
Simla ! 

My friend and myself had just been absent 
a month from head-quarters ere we joined 
them at Simla. We found Lord Combermere, 
with his surgeon and an aide-de-camp, esta- 
blished in Captain Kennedy’s (the Subb&too 
political agent) summer residence ; and the 
rest of the Staff were either accommodated in 
the already existing houses, or busily em- 
ployed in building — residing, in the mean- 
time, in tents. The frequent clash of axe and 
hammer give evidence of the diligence with 
which they are labouring to provide roofs for 
themselves before the mins sot in — nor have 
they much time to spare. Many hundreds of 
monntain-labonrers and coolies nre cmploj’ed 
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cutting timber, raising stone, and erecting the 
several buildings; the materials for which arc 
close at hand in the cxcellentfirs of the forest, 
and the fine flaky stone which abounds here. 

The houses are irregularly scattered over 
the confined ridge, every level or gently-in- 
clining space being taken advantage of for 
building; and three or four dwellings are 
erected on a spur of hills running at right- 
angles from the Simla range towards the 
north. Communication between the several 
residences and the bazaar is secured by well- 
formed roads, which, though narrow, are tole- 
rably safe for aoher passengers. However, 
during our sojourn there, more than one neck 
was put in jeopardy by dark nights and hospi- 
table neighbours. 

A bazaar in India is a never-failing appen- 
dage to an assemblage of three or four Eu- 
ropean families, whether in to^ or cainp. 
It is an excrescence originating from, and 
existing upon, the wants of the society ; — an 
epitome, indeed, of trade and commerce on a 
larger scale. TJie bazaar of Simla is, tliere- 
Q 2 
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fore, proportionate to the necessities of its 
patrons, and forms a neat little village, snugly 
situated under the shoulder of a lofty, conical 
mountain called J^ko, which protects it from 
tlie north-east wind. There are grain shops, 
butchers, drapers, tailors, &c., to meet the 
exigencies of the place, and a guard-house 
for the Gourkah escort ; and a long pen- 
nant, erected on a bamboo, marks the resi- 
dence of the Kutwdal, or police-officer, The 
houses of the English residents are neatly and 
scientifically built of unmortared stone, inter- 
sected horizontally, at intervals of two feet, 
by pine-beams dove-tailed at the angles. 
Many have flat roofs covered with a red clay, 
which requires many days’ labour to beat it 
into a solid cake impervious to rain, and not 
liable to be cracked by the sun. Others have 
sloping or gable roofs, formed of fir-planks or 
of flakes of clay-slate, of which there are 
plentiful quarries in the vicinity. Out-houscs, 
stables, and huts, are commonly erected of 
the compound material, styled * wattle and 
dab,' and fhafehed with the, baric and even 
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Avitli the Urictl leaves of the pine ; wliicii tree, 
in general ntUity, only falls short of the cocoa- 
tree of Bengal. In some few instances, I 
have seen, in these mountains, log-huts 
formed of unsawed pines, after the fashion of 
the mountain chftlets of Switzerland. Many 
of the Simla liouseholdors have already culti- 
vated Email spots of grotmd for cabbages nnd 
potatoes, and other vegetable esculents— the 
last-named valuable root thriving remarkably 
ivcH in these cllniatcs. Captain Kennedy is 
liberally disseminating it through his district, 
and the poor natives, who live almost entirely 
on the precarious fruits of a not very produc- 
tive soil, arc not a little grateful for this useful 
addition to their provisions. Others of tiic 
residents of Simla have begun to embellish 
their abodes, and mingle the dulce with the 
utile, by rescuing some of the numerous 
and beautiful wild-flowers of tlicsc lulls from 
their deleterious shade, and fostering them 
in the more sunny aspects round tlieir habi- 
tations. Flower-seeds also, procured from 
the plains, Iiavc sprung up and flourished. 
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Among the indigenous forest-flowers, may be 
enumerated the violet, primrose, the hedge- 
rose, single and double, White and pink; the 
orchis, a great variety of convolvuli, and 
geraniums of many hues and forms. Ginger 
grows spontaneously and in great quantities 
on the sides of the hills. The beautiful and 
sweet-scented wild-rose assumes, in some 
instances, the form of a creeper : I Iiave seen 
it entirely enveloping a lofty pine, and, for 
want of further support, feathering down in 
thick-flowering clusters from the summit of 
the tree. The stems of many of the oaks and 
rhododendrons arc profusely clothed with 
ivy of several beautiful kinds, which arc 
strangers to tlie plains. 

Fruit is to be had in great abundance, but 
of little variety ; — the peach and apricot are 
cultivated by the natives, and brought for 
sale — (at prices that would astonish ISirs. 
Grange) — to the residents of Simla : they 
are carried in baskets, strapped on the shoul- 
ders, precisely in shape and fashion like 
tliose used by the Vaudois peasants. Wnl- 
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nuls are abundant : in the deep glens, the 
pear and apple arc found, hut they are liard 

and tasteless: and strawberries are cultivated 

* 

with great success, as, indeed, they are in the 
more northern provinces of the plains. 

On the whole, from this summary', the hills 
must, in the article of fruit, yield to the plains 
— an inferiority which, however, is no doubt 
partly attributable to the bitberto little inte- 
rest that has been taken in its cultivation. 
The delicious mango, the plantain, and 
orange, are imported to the English at Simla, 
with the usual monthly stores of wine, poultry, 
&c. Grapes, of a superior quality to any 
obtained in Hindostan, are occasionally 
brought from the mountain provinces beyond 
tlie Sutledge ; but they seldom reach Simla 
in very fresh order. 

Mutton, of a very inferior species to that of 
the plains, is the ‘ toujours perdrix’ of Simla 
gastronomy ; the sacred character of the cow 
rendering beef unattainable, except in the 
imported shape of salt-junk. Captain Ken- 
nedy, hoNvever, in order to supply variety 
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to his welhstocked, and often well-guested 
table, has established at SubbAtoo a rery 
prett}/ piffgeri;. 

However unroraantic it may be to place 
scenery in juxtaposition with the means and 
appliances of good living, I must now at- 
tempt to give some idea of the prospect en- 
joyed by Simla. I have already mentioned 
that the eastern extremity of what may .be 
properly called the Simla ridge is abruptly 
terminated by the conical mountain of Jflko, 
which is thickly wooded from base to summit, 
and is elevated about ibiir hundred feet above 
the houses of the bazaar. The western ter- 
mination of the ridge is also designated by 
a mountain, of less considerable elevation 
than Jako, whose summit is destitute of 
trees, and crowned by a now nearly effaced 
ruin. 

The dark, deep, precipitous valley imme- 
diately below Simla on the south, is, as well 
as the neighbouring hills, thickly covered 
with pine-forests. Farther south, the inoun- 
ta’ms about Subbatoo — which town may be 
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distinguislied in the imtf-distancc of the pic- 
ture — assume a less rugged outline, and are 
more bare of Avood; and still more distant in 
the same direction the mountainous district 
comes to a sudden and abrupt conclusion, 
the view terminating in the horizon formed 
by the ocean-like plains of Hindostan, along 
whose broad, level bosom, on a clear day, 
may be distinguished the silver roeanderings 
of the Sutledge. 

The attributes of the northern prospect 
from Simla are still more grand ; the valleys 
are more extensive, the mountains of more 
expanded proportions than those of the south 
view, assuming more the appearance of ranges; 
and rising gradually, one above the other, until 
the panorama is majestically terminated by 
the snony crescent of the great Himalaya 
Belt, fading on either hand into indistinct 
distance. In fine weather, these stupendous 
icy peaks cut the dark blue sky with such 
sharp distinctness of outline, that their real 
distance of sixty or seventy miles is, to the 
eye of the gazer, diminished to onc-tenth part. 
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During a residence of neai-ly two years in 
Switzerland, the first object that my eyes 
opened upon every morning was the snow- 
clad summit of Mont Blanc; and I thought 
that a glorious sight. But the glaciers that 
now form — next to the Omnipotent Being who 
created them — my first objects of matutine 
contemplation, present a battalion of icy pin- 
nacles, amongst which Mont Blanc, with his 
pitiful fifteen thousand feet, would scarcely 
bo admitted in the rear rank ! But, belle 
Suisse ! let me hasten to do you justice on 
another point : though Himola may boast 
of loftier mountains, and throw lier Ganges 
and Jumna into the scale against your off- 
spring, Hhine and Rhdne, where are her lakes 
of Leman and Constance ? She has none. In 
my tours tlirough these hills I never saw a 
body of water, collected oh one spot, that 
covered an acre of land. This lamentable 
deficiency (which I suppose scientific travel- 
lers arc ready to account for) of that most re- 
quisite ingredient of scenery, and necessary 
of life, water, creates a hiatus in the Hima- 
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layan scenery, which is not to he supplied. 
The eye, fatigued with the rugged profile and 
sombre tint of the mountains, and the browm 
horror of the pine-forests, yearns for the re- 
freshment and repose which it would enjby in 
the contemplation of such a lake as that of 
Thoun, reflecting in its mirrored surface, 
dotted with sails, the hlue sky above, and, in 
its soft medium, giving a flattering double of 
the impending scenery. 

The elevation of Simla above the sea is 
seven thousand eight hundred feet; and, 
during the month of May, I find the ther- 
mometer was never higher than 73*, or lower 
than 55% in my garret. This apartment, oc- 
cupied by me during our stay in the Hills, 
was pervious both to heat and cold, being, 
in fact, of that elevated character, which in 
England is usually devoted to cheeses, or 
apples and onions, and forming tlie interval 
between the ceiling of the dining-room and 
the wooden pent-roof of the house, which de- 
scending in a slope quite to the floor, only 
admitted of my standing upright in the centre. 
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Though this canopy of planks was lined with 
white-washed canvass, it by no means ex- 
cluded the rains (the hurra bursflt !) so pe- 
remptorily as I, not being an amphibious 
animal, could have wished ; and, during some 
of the grand storms, the hailstones rattled 
with such stunning effect upon the drum-like 
roof, that the echo sung in my ears for a week 
after. This my exalted dormitojy was ren- 
dered accessible by a wooden ladder; but, 
spite of its sundry' d6sagr6mcn5, 1 thanked Juy 
stars— in whose near ncighbourhoood I was— • 
for my luck in getting any shelter, without 
the trouble of building, in ilic present crowded 
state of Simla. I enjoyed, as stated above, a 
splendid vicAv from my windows (I beg pardon, 
window), and the luxury of privacy, except at 
night, when the rats sustained an eternal car- 
nival, keeping me in much the same statu ns 
Whittington during his first week iti London. 

1 soon grew tired of bumping my licad against 
the roof in jnirsuit of these four-footed Pin- 
darccs, and at length bcc.ninc callous to ihcir 
Jiocturnal orgies, and kept n cal. 
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Tlie temperature of Simla seems peculiarly 
adapted to the European constitution. 

“ ■ ■ The scorching ray 
Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease." 

AVc have reason to he thankful that ve are 
here far elevated above the atmospheric 
strata that have hitherto been subjected 
to the cholera, a disease notv raging at 
Calcutta. This destructive pestilence, two 
years ago, ascended ns high as Subbdtoo, 
strewing Lord Amherst’s line of march witli 
dead bodies. It is hard to say where its in- 
cursions may be arrested. The salubrity of 
this little abode of Hygcia is well attested by 
the presence of no less than sixteen ladies, 
who gladly embrace the inconveniences at- 
tendant upon narrow accommodations and 
want of equipages (for no carriage has ever 
been at Simla), for the advantages accruing 
from the climate to themselves and their 
cliildren. The cheeks of the latter quickly 
exchange their mealy, muffin-like hue — the 
livery of Bengal — for a good healthy ruddy 
bronie. 
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Our native servants at first took frigiit nf 
the cold ; and some of tlicm even refused to 
enter tlic Hills; Imt others were persuaded, 
by the promised advantages of nddilionnl 
warm miment, to accompany us ; and though 
tlicy somclimcs looked sufilcicntly miserable, 
yet tljcy did not siiflcr in tlicir health by the 
unwonted change of climate. 

Our mode of life during the si.v months of 
our residence at Simla was somewhat mono- 
tonous ; enlivened, however, occnsionnfly by 
little excursions, in tlic form of piontes, and 
diversified, now and then, by the novelties 
that are nlwaj's to be found by an inquiring 
sojourner in a strange country. Of sporting 
we had very little; for though there arc se- 
veral beautiful species of pheasants in the 
lulls, black partridges in the ravines, and 
quails in the little patches of cultivation, 
game is on the whole so scarce as not to re- 
pay the great fatigue by which it must be 
attained. Eagles arc very numerous, build- 
ing their eyries in the rocky and inaccessible 
peaks ; and, during the day, sailing with 
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Steady wing along the valleys in search of 
prey. They are the condor of the Himalayas, 
though hy all accounts inferior in size to him 
of the Andes. The first week of my stay at 
Simla I was very active in pursuit of these 
tigers of the air, and succeeded in shooting a 
very fine one, measuring, from tip to tip of 
wing, eight feet five inches. The back and 
wings were of a deep brown, wliilst the breast 
and thighs were covered ^riU^ a thick, soft, 
yellowish down. 

There are bears, hyronas, leopards, and 
jackals in the woods, and several kinds of 
deer. The kucker, or barking deer, so called 
from his voice, which resembles the short 
single bark of a dog, makes himself heard 
every night in the neighbourhood of the 
houses. He is a curious animal, wth two 
long sharp tusks protruding from the upper 
jaw. The royal tiger is seldom seen so far 
northward as Simla ; but on one occasion. 
Colonel Finch’s shikkaree (a well-known 
character at Head*quarters), being in search 
of game in a vallcj’ ten miles distant, came 
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smldoily upon one of ihc^c jungle innraiulers, 
nnd ninking good his retreat reported the 
circumstance to his master. The sliikkarce 
Avns sent back to the spot, with an unfortu- 
nate donkey — which animal is a most ap- 
proved bonne boiichc — to be picketed near 
tlic place, wliilst the man kept watch in a 
tree, until the tiger should kill his victim; 
when he was to report the fact, and we were 
to make a party to meet tlic monster at his 
dinner. Tim life of the poor devoted donkey 
was, Jiowcvcr, saved, and our consciences tlie 
burden of his murder. The shikkaree re- 
turned from his vidcttc-post one morning 
with a very long face, bringing information 
that one of the mountain hunters had killed 
the tiger, in the act of pulling down a bul- 
lock. The fellow shot him in the head with 
his matchlock, and then attacking him sword 
in hand, cut him through the spine- We 
never heard of another tiger in the Hills. 

Whilst Head-quarters remained at Simla, 
which was about se^'en months, the leisure 
hours of many of the officers were 'employed 
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in huiiding their lionsos, ami afienvards in 
enlarging mid beautifying them. Lord Com* 
bcrnicrc amused iihnself, ami benefited tiic 
public, by superintending tlic formation of a 
fine, broad, level road round tlic mount Jftko, 
about tlircc miles in length. It was workci! 
entirely by Hill-men, and exceedingly skil- 
fully done; and will, when finished, be a 
great acquisition to the loungers of Simla. 
Across n deep ravine, a quarter of n mile 
from tliG town, his Lordslnp erected a neat 
Sangah, or mountain-bridge of pines; and 
under it a capacious stone lank was con- 
structed, to obviate the great scarcity of 
water. During the progress of this minia- 
ture Simplon, which occupied the Iioura 
before breakfast and those after sunset, 
the attendant A. D. C. amused himself by 
watching the formation of the mines for 
blasting the rocks, cutting down tlie pro- 
scribed pines, making'^btesque rustic ar- 
bours at intervals on the* road, or ivhistling 
after the huge blocks of stone, whicli, moved 
by levers off the road, toppled, .hounded, and 
Voi,. I. . ‘ n ■ 
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crashed tlirougli the wooded declivity into 
the valley below, reminding one of Homer’s 
expressive line, describing the retrograde 
descent of the stone of Sisyphus. When the 
longest half of the road was completed^ the 
workmen were presented witii two sheep, 
on which they were to feast, after having 
offered them as propitiatory sacrifices to their 
deity. 

In. these religious rites, it appears that it is 
necessary — in order to manifest the deity’s 
acceptance of the offering — that the victim, 
on being presented before the altar, should 
exhibit some signs of external agitation. 
This to me appeared a hopeless case, as the 
animals in question held down their heads, 
and looked as sheepish as might be expected. 
My simplicity, however, quickly received a 
lesson from these unsophisticated Inoiin* 
taineers, which led me to conclude tliat they 
are not so much blinded by their superstition 
as to allow it to interfere with the gratifica- 
tion of their appetites. 

As the victim did not manifest the smallest • 
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degree of confusion, when confronted ^7ith 
the Utile mis-shapen idol, whose countenance 
—the work of some mountain Canova — might 
have been an excuse for terror in a bolder 
animal, the officiating pontiff obtained bj’ 
artificial means, what lie might have de- 
spaired of through natural agency. 

Approaching the animal with all the so- 
lemnity due to the occasion, he took a 
mouthful of spring water, and squirted it, 
with the force of a fire-engine, into its ear! 
The victim could not do less than shake its 
head: the movement was hailed in triumph 
by the congregation : at one blow of the 
high priests kookery* the head fell to the 
ground, the blood sprinkled the altar, and 
almost before the body of the sheep had 
ceased to palpitate, it was roasting before a 
huge pine fire. 

Another equally peculiar trait of the cus- 


• The kookety is a long, beaTj. erooLed knife jteculiar to the 
Gourkahs. It performs the several duties of the varrior's sword, 
the woodman's ase, and the butcher's knife. 

R 2 
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toms of ilic Himala 3 *an peasants I witnessed 
a few days afterwards, namely, the patting 
an infant to sleep by the action of water. 
The successful issue of this experiment I 
lind quietly made up my mind not to believe 
in, until convinced by' actual ocular proof. 
Tile method was as follows. Tiic child — 
whose age might be a year or two— u'a.<* laid 
by’ its mother, wlio was employed in bruising 
grain, on a chnrpoy placed on a slojdng 
green bank, along the top of which ran n 
small spring stream. A piece of bark Intm* 
dneed tbrongh the embankment, conduclci) 
a slender spout of water, which fell, at the 
height of about tmlf a foot, on to the crown of 
the infant’s head. It was fa*;! nslcop when 
1 witnessed the proccssl TJ<e milivc.s believe 
that it is a gn'al fortifier of the coustilmion. 

It may he that it fortifies the pcnVraniuni, 
and addles ihc brains ol its ndi'ocaii's, fur the 
gencmllly of the moitntaiuccis are diriihi! 
mini‘*kulN. 

TJial fri:;hlfijl disease, tbegoJirt*. is i»/^irly 
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as common here as it is in Switzerland ; 
and cretins are by no means rare, tliougb they 
do not shock the eyes of the traveller at 
every turn, as is the case in the villages of 
the Valais. This is accounted for by the 
wcU-known and undisguised practice of the 
natives, of destroying their deformed chil- 
dren as soon as they are born. In most 
mountainous countries I think it may be 
remarked, that those whose minds are from 
infancy deranged, are equally distorted in 
person.' 

The periodical rains called the chota 
burs&t (little rains) set in on the 10th of 
June, with a violent storm, and the thermo- 
meter immediately sunk from 00’ to 58^ 
The approach of the tempest was one of 
the most glorious sights I ever witnessed. 
The morning was bright and hot, the sky 
presenting one unbroken canopy of blue; 
when suddenly a black bank of clouds in- 
vaded and quickly enveloped the snowy 
peaks in tlie north, and then rapidly ap- 
proached us up the deep goiges of the moun- 
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tain ; accompanied by a deafening noise of 
thunder and wind, and the m’os’t vivid flashes 
of lightning, which seemed to issue even from 
the clouds lehw us. This agitated mass of 
dark vapours resembled a vast storming jiarty, 
as it rapidly, and in succession, took pos- 
session of, and overran the different hills 
before us, and then came rushing onwards to 
the spot wJjere we stood. 

On the storm ceasing, Simla was leil an 
insulated clear spot in a wide ocean of 
clouds; huge, heavy masses of them I^dng, 
torpid, in the valleys around and below us, 
and appearing as though they were fatigued 
by the impetus tliat had brought them from 
the sno>Ty range to Simla, about seventy 
miles, in the apace of half au hour. ' 

' From the 15th to the 30th of Juno we 
enjoyed the usual fair interregnum between 
the little and great bursat ; the mean stale 
of the thermometer at 2 p. m. being 73*. 

After this inten'al, the rainy season set in in 
real earnest. It seemed as though St. SwUfun 
had come to the Hills for his health ! for wc 
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had scarcely one day without, a shower from 
tills date until the middle of August. How- 
ever, in justice to the climate, it is fair to 
state, that there were very few days on 
which we were entirely confined to the 
house. 

Vegetating as we were, so quietly aud for so 
many months, in the mountains, far from the 
bustling pleasures 'of the flaunting to%Yn, it is 
natural thatwe should be on the eager look-out 
'for novelties of any kind. We were, therefore, 
one day — more especially the naturalists of the 
party — put on the qui vive of expectation by 
the arrival of a native of the more northern 
mountains, who reported tliat lie had lately 
caught an unicorn, and that it was only three 
marches off. Of course all were anxious to 
see the rare and hitherto-believed fabulous 
animal ; and some went so far as to declare 
their intention of purchasing it, at whatever 
price, and sending it, witli a fine male lion, 
, to the king of England, as an appropriate 
present. -Two days after, the unicorn’s ar- 
rival ^ya^ reported, .and eagerly hastening. 
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pencil ?and paper in Imnd^ to the spot, where 
a crowd was assembled, I discovered — a fine 
fatisheep — no morel .He was, indeed/ lite- 
rally an unicorn, for his horns were curiously 
grown together into one, an almost imper- 
ceptible line marking tlie .division.'' It grew 
curving backwards over the animal’s head, 
and would have entered the -spine had.the 
point not been -sawed off. Tim soidisant 
unicorn would, no doubt, Jmve made ivcry 
respectable mutton, though he would'haro 
proved but a tame supporter of the iivms,of 
England.' ' . ■ . 

>11 ( . ’ ’ ' ( 
Sept J6//1. • I Having six weeks more to 
enjoy the Hills, Lord Coinbcrmcre resolved 
to devote a month to a lour in lljc more un- 
frequented parts of the country, and to visit 
one of the grand passes in the Sno^VJ''Bclt. >• 
-Two parties being formed, it was agreed 
that Colonel Dawkins, -Baron Osten (10th 
Lancers), and myself, should start on ’ llio 
24th, for the pass of Shattoul ; ’and Lord 
Combermcrc, Captain licnncdv, and three 
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Others, mil soon after migrate towards the 
Borenda pass, 

• • [During the remainder of our stay at Simla, 
my journal records little else but an uninte- 
resting routine of rambles among the valleys, 
occasional trips to SubbMoo, and a few pic- 
nic expeditions to a mountain twelve miles 
north of Simla. 

On one occasion, however, the quiet inha- 
bitants were drawn out of tbeir houses by 
the appearance of a numerous and pictur- 
esque group of cavaliers, winding up the 
mountain-road towards tlic town. They 
proved to be an embassy from Runjeet Singh 
of Lahore to the Commander-in-chief t bring- 
ing presents of a dozen very neatly-worked 
hand punkahs, or fans, made of ivory and 
sandal-wood, with filagree gold handles. The 
rest of the Maha-Rajah’s offering was more 
weighty than valuable, consisting of no less 
than thirty-five maunds of almonds and dried 
fniits. 

On another occasion, the English of Simla 
were put into a general ferment by an occur- 
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rcnccwlucli — as \vc arc only su2)posc(I lo iiold 
our fiuiircmacy in India Ijy ‘ the force of opi- 
nion’ — is, fortunately, almost witljout a paral- 
lel in our annals. Tiro mussulman-sepoys, 
belonging to a corps of irregular horse in the 
scn'icc of the Company, conceiving them- 
selves (ns it afterwards proved, without cause) 
to have been insulted by an English officer 
of artillery who was living at Simla in bad 
health, determined on vengeance ? and, dog- 
ginghim to an unfrequented port of the road, 
assaulted him in the most brutal manner, 
striking him several times on the bead and 
face with the heels of their shoes (the greatest 
indignity tliat a native can inflict or suffer), 
and othenvise seriously maltreating him. . It 
is impossible to say to what extremities they 
•might not have proceeded in their rage, had 
they.not been interrupted by alady, who, hear- 
ing of the affair from one of her servants, — (the 
man passing the scene of action without an 
attempt at interference,) hastily and heroically 
repaired to the spot with her attendants, and 
rescued the officer when he iras quite ex~ 
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haustcd by the ilbtrcatmcnt he had received. 
Though the young Englishman was of ratlier 
small stature and in bad healtli^ the sepoys, 
on their appearance before the court-martial, 
presented a pretty severe illustration of the 
power of a pair of English fists, even against 
odds of two to one. A closed eye of one of 
the prisoners, and a dislodged tooth of the 
other, confessed the efficiency of the young 
bombardier’s battery. One of the sepoys 
was a tall, lathy fellow; the other a most 
ferocious-looking ruffian, short, but square- 
shouldered and muscular. 

The Bhistcy, who reported the conflict to 
his mistress, was an important witness; he 
was a man of uncommon muscular strength 
—as most of his arduous trade are,— and 
looked as if he could have killed and eat 
both the defendants without difficulty. "When 
asked by the Judge-Advocate, why he did not 
assist the Sahib 1 he said, with the charac- 
teristic apatliy of a Hindoo, ‘ I am a poor 
man ; I was carrying my mussuck* ; it never 

* Sticepskia \rater-l]a^ 
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entered into my head.’ Tlie sentence of the 
court was eight hundred lashes and dismis- 
sion from the service, which was duly 
inflicted. The long rascal yelled under the 
‘ cat the short ruffian bore his punishment 
bravely. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TOUR FROM SIMLA TO THE SHATTOUL PASS. 

Sept. lAtlu In the afternoon I started, with 
Colonel Dawkins and the Baron Osten, on 
our tour to the Snowy Mountains, with the 
further intention of crossing the Pass, and 
returning towards Simla by the Talley of the 
Sutledge. 

Our iravelUng equipage consisted of two 
small but convenient and warm tents, with a 
p^l for our servants and batteric de cuisine 
ambulante ; three ponies, two mules, and a 
jdmpaun for the transport of our persons; 
and a small stock of sheep, milch-goats, 
claret (for nothing can be done in India 
without lal sherab), port, spirits, and spices. 
With these appliances we hoped to be able to 
rough it pretty comfortably. 

Our first day's stage was on the Kliotgluir 
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road, and we took up our quarters at the tra- 
veller’s bungalow at Fargoo, an edifice by no 
means remarkable, unless it be for a ratlier 
uncommonly smoky chimney. The elements 
did not smile upon the commencement of our 
journey, a dense fog enveloping us soon after 
we left Simla, and continuing to enshroud us 
the whole evening. Fargoo is. about twelre 
miles from Simla and a mile beyond Mn- 
hasoo, the spot which, from its convenient 
properties ofl shade, space, good water, ‘and 
beautiful scenery,- was dedicated by the fa- 
shionables of Simla to pic-nic purposes. In- 
deed, no place could be better calculated for 
a ffite charapetre. The tents, on these occa- 
sions, were usually pitched on the declivity of 
a hanging wood of pines, oaks, and hollies, 
thickly in tenroven with an undenrood of cur- 
rant-trees, raspberries, strawberries, and jas- 
mine ; which, * ^rith woodbines wreatliing and 
roses breathing,’ formed u fragrant and almost 
impenetrable fence round three sides of the 
spot cleared for the camp; whilst a smooth, 
gcntiy-shclv/ng /awn in front, nn/f an «n- 
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wooded vista terminating in an abrupt preci- 
pice, led tlic eye of the spectator, with scarcely 
an intervening object, to a grand prospect of 
the Snowy Range. The chief lion of jMahasoo 
is a wood of the most enormous pines, some 
of them measuring from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and thirty feet in 
height, twenty feet in. circumference, and 
growing as straight as an arrow. The timber 
of these trees is said to be remarkably sound. 
Such a forest in England would soon put to 
shame the mast-trndc of Archangel. 

The situation of Faigoo is about ton thou- 
sand feet above the sea, and it is therefore 
much colder than Simla ; the thermometer 
to-day being at 60'’. 

The next day our route took us off the 
beaten road .of Kli6tgliur. The morning 
being rainy, wc sent off our baggage early, 
and started ourselves about mid-day. The 
first five miles of our march led us down one 
continual descent to the bottom of a valley, 
where we crossed a little river called the 
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Ghirree. Thence we skirted tJie stream — 
sometimes close to its banks, sometimes ele- 
vated many hundred feet above its bed — all 
the way to Parellee, where there is a stage- 
house. We passed, on our left, two hill-for- 
tresses, one of which, Theog, appears, from its 
situation among the clouds, perfectly impreg- 
nable. The weather became ‘ clear in the 
course of the morning; and we enjoyed mag- 
nificent scenery the whole of our journey. 
At’tlils season, the sides of the cultivated hills 
are much ornamented by aljenutiful crimson 
grain, called bSttoo, which is now nearly ripe, 
and forms the chief article of food among the 
natives. In the valley we passed the castle 
of the Ranali of the province, a title equi- 
valent to the Rajah of Hindostan. It is a 
strange, uncomfortable-looking building, but 
well situated' near the river. The latter is 
here a shallow, rapid, and rocky stream of 
most translucent water. The few specimens 
we saw of the male inhabitants were Imndsomc 
and stout made, and appeared of remarkably 
cheerful and contented dispositions, saluting 
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US smilingly ns wc passed. TIic women, on 
the contrary, were ‘ dumpy/ and, for the most 
part, grmnpjj. There was a good pattern of a 
lull- house at ParcUee, which I examined: it 
was built of stone and wood, with a wooden 
pent-roof; the lower story was entirely de- 
voted to the accommodation of cattle, whilst 
the first, or habitable story, was made acces- 
Mble by a rude ladder formed of a notched 
beam. I took a hasty sketch of it. 

We have descended some thousand feet in 
this day’s march ; the thermometer being 77*, 
nearly twenty degrees higher than at Fargoos 
The scenery about our tents is tame in compa- 
rison with that of Simla. The afternoon being 
sultry and close^ we descended to the river, 
and enjoyed a delicious bath, an imprudent 
measure, which two of the three had after- 
wards cause to repent — * bine fons et origo 
malorum — the water ^vas biting cold, and 
so rapid, that it required all our strength to 
stand upright in the stream. 

I think it right, thus early in my mountain 
tour, to give my reader the probably welcome 

Vot. I. s ' 
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information, that I am totally unskilled in 
botany and geology ; by winch fortunate de- 
fault in ray education he will escape the usual 
inflictions of scientific travellers ; such as 
being delayed half an hour to dissect a daisy, 
or being planted the best part of a forenoon 
before a block of stone, to decide whether it 
be granite or marble, primitive or secondary 
rock ; till the bored peruser becomes almost 
petrified himself*. 

26i7i. Left Parellee about seven a.w., and 
marched to the town or village of Khote-kie, 
about fourteen miles. The road ran tlie whole 
way just above the little brawling Ghirree, 
and the scenery reminded me much of that 
part of Wales near Llangollen. The hills are 

* Littlo did I forcsea that this unlucVj s«ntencc would bo con- 
strued into a serious attempt to exalt my own trilling lucubra- 
tions at the expense of science. Yet has an otherwise indulgent 
critio, m his review of my first edition, ascribed to mo some such 
monstrous aim. Let me, therefore, hasten to plead ‘not guilty’ 
to so grave a charge ; and to confess in sober sadness— since it 
is no joking matter !— that there was not a furlong of my Hyma- 
laian rambles unproductive of hearty lamentations at my want 
of power to fully appreciate those opportunities which would have 
tM*cn so invaluable to the scientific (omist. 
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almost entirely devoid of trees, and covered 
witli a verdant clothing of grass and grain- 
crops. The chief produce appears to be the 
red com and buck-wheat on the liill-sides, 
and rice in the valleys low enough for irriga- 
tion. The houses arc from two to three sto- 
ries high, and are picturesque objects in the 
landscape. We crossed the river over a very 
romantic sangali, or bridge of pines, at least 
one hundred feet above the bed ; it afforded 
an interesting subject for a flying sketch. 
Ere we descended upon Khotc-kio, we tra- 
versed a wood of firs resembling the Wey- 
mouth pine ; on emerging from which, we 
came abruptly upon the village. There are 
two remarkable masses of buildings, the castle 
of the Ranee of the province, and the resi- 
dence of the Zemindar ; both situated on lofty 
promontories of rock, just extensive enough 
to contain the houses and their offices. Round 
the foot of the precipice on which the former 
edifice is perched, the little river winds its 
course. 

We took up our abode in the stage-bunga- 
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low, near which is the comfortable residence 
of a Subadar, or native commissioned officer of 
Captain Kennedy’s regiment of hill-rangers, 
who w’as promoted to that rank by Lord Com- 
bermere for his bravery at Blmrtpore. The 
wooden eaves of his Itouse are carved and or- 
namented, much after the fashion of the bet- 
ter buildings in the mountain Immlets of Swit- 
zerland. The gallant inhabitant paid ns a 
visit immediately on our arrival, presenting 
us his sword, as is usual with native officers, 
in lien of a ^ nuzzur.’ In these cases, the su- 
perior touches the s\7ord with his right hand, 
and makes a salaam. The Subadar was par- 
ticularly civil, and provided us witli nn abun- 
dance of milk, butter, eggs, walnuts, Sec. ; 
more particularly with several pairs of shoes, 
the manufacture of some mountain Crispin, 
whose prices would sadly undersell Hoby : 
he asked one rupee for four pair. I take 
advantage of my Irish birth in describing the 
uj^er-leathef of these shoes as made of worsted 
net, and the sole of tough hide, sewed with 
thongs 
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In the evening the Subailnr showed us Iiis 
favourite cljarger, of which he is, and has a 
right to be, proud. The manner in wliicli he 
became possessed of the horse is, perhaps, 
worth recording. During the siege of Bhurt- 
pore, and after our parallels Imd been pushed 
to within, three hundred yards of the counter- 
scarp, a white horse was observed to be pick- 
eted close under an outwork of the fort, and 
in a situation so exposed to tlie 6rc of both 
besiegers and besieged, that no one on either 
side seemed willing to run the risk incident 
upon an attempt to appropriate him. The 
poor neutral nag was, therefore, in a fair way 
of being shot or starved to death. Our hero 
— then jemadar, or sepoy serjeant, and, 
doubtless, too poor to be well mounted — cast 
the eye of covetousness upon the snowy 
charger ; and one morning, determined ‘ to 
do or die,’ jumped over the gabions, and run- 
ning across the glacis, reached the horse, cut 
him adrift, and under a heavy fire of mus- 
ketry from the walls, trotted him in triumph 
into the trenches, himself unscathed, and his 
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prize receiving only one bullet through the 
nose, which scarcely blemished him. The 
right of conquest is so well established in 
British India, that there is no fear of the 
gallant Subadar being disturbed in his ac- 
quisition. 

Our native friend caused some specimens of 
iron, manufactured in the neighbourhood, to 
be brought for our inspection : it is procured 
from a micaceous stone thickly encrusted with 
small garnets, in which the hills in the vici- 
nity abound. 

The following day we left Kliole-kie ; the 
attentive Subadar, on liis white charger, con- 
voying us as far as a bridge built by him 
across a furious torrent, and of which he is 
nearly as vain as he is of his horse. The first 
four miles of our day’s march was one conti- 
nued steep ascent to tlic summit of a hill 
well clothed with firs; among which we heard 
the pheasants crowing*. At tlie top of the 
mountain wc were met and accosted by a 

* TTio road socn ia titc tight dutunco of loy'Sfcctcti. 
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dirty, slmbbily-attircd native, who announced 
himself as tlie Ranah,’ or chieftain of tlie soil 
on which we stood. This impotent potentate 
presented a nuzzur, and then commenced a 
long oration, setting forth tlie poverty of his 
dominions and the ricl»es and power of' Com- 
pany Sahib.’ If iny guide spoke true, he had, 
indeed, some cause to grumble over his do- 
mains ; for it appeared that he possessed but 
two villages, Ihemost productive of which only 
brought liim a half yearly addition to bis trea- 
sury of twenty rupees, eight of which, accord- 
ing to my informer, were claimable by the 
Company, as conquerors of the soil. Of late, 
however, government have charitablyrefrained 
from urging a claim, which robs a poor man 
of half his revenue, and * little profits’ them. 

The mountains here arc less wooded and 
precipitous, and have more arable land than 
those of Simla ; and they are studded from 
tlicir extremest summits to their very base, 
with picturesque villages aad tlic respectable 
habitations of Zemindais and petty Ranahs. 
About seven miles from Kbote-kie ^ve began 
the ascent of the Koopa mountain, from the 
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top of wiiicli we again caught a glimpse of the 
snowy peaks, of which we had entirely lost 
sight during the last three days. The road, 
which might withoutgreat difficulty hare been 
conducted round the flank of the hill, leads by 
a series of steep and exceedingly slippery zig- 
zags right over the crest ; from whence we 
had four miles of disagreeably abrupt descent 
to the village of Deora, tlie metropolis of the 
province of Jubul. The last of the company’s 
bungalows in this direction is situated here. 1 

On an. insulated rock in the bottom of 
the valley, along which the mountain-river 
rushes, stands the strange-Iooking palace of 
the Jubul Ranah, one of the most considerable 
of the highland barons. It is an immense 
mass of building, the upper stories formed 
chiefly of wood. The sides of the mountain 
in rear of the castle arc beautifully alternated 
with pine-woods and veins of cultivation, up 
to the very summit ; (he rich crimson tint of 
the battoo-crops contrasting well with the 
dark hue of the forests, and the lighter ver- 
durc of the grass hinds. 

On our arrival at the slage-housc, llic 
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Kanah sent to announce Jiis intention of 
paying us a visit — a compUraent which all 
petty chiefs pay to us, on hearing that we 
are of the Commandcr-in-chiers family. 
Jubul is famous for the beauty of its inha- 
bitants; and tlie Ranah and his minister, 
wlio came in the evening according to pro- 
mise, both do justice to its fame. The chief 
himself is about twenty-five years of age, 
nearly as fair as a European, with very 
handsome features, but his eyes so immea- 
surably lai^e, that they give a vague and 
foolish expression to bts countenance, an 
expression which is by no means belied by 
his intellect. The vizier is a fine, stout 
young man, ^Yith a beard in better preserva- 
tion tlian his tunic. He has greatly the 
advantage in intelligence over his master, 
who, during the interview, was evidently 
under the influence of opium, and towards 
whom he was obliged to act in much the 
same capacity as the flapper of Laputa. 

Lord Combermere passed through this 
place* about a week sifter our party ; when 
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lliD Unnah of course paid Jiis respects- 
Ilcariug that there was an English hakim 
in Iiis Lordsliip’s suitc^ the chieftain took an 
opportunity, during the audience, to beseech 
tlic doctor to j)rcscribc some specific that 
would procure liim an heir for his dominions, 
which he despaired of having, in spite of the 
multiplicity of his wives. I know not what 
satisfaction he obtained. Deora is, as its 
name would imply, a place of some sanctity. 
Tlierc is a very pretty modern temple, mucli 
ornamented witli carved wood-work ; and the 
ruins of one of more extensive dimensions. 

Sept. 20///. Proceeded on our march at the 
usual hour. Tlie road we traversed to-day 
is in no places too steep for riding, though it 
is not more than four or six feet wide. It 
runs along the side of one unbroken range of 
green grass hills, at the foot of which rushes 
a little stream, called the Ransc, bordered 
thickly with alder trees; We skirted this 
brook all the way to Soree, where we found 
our little camp pitched on a bare barren 
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moor. Here the Ransc throu-s itself into a 
more considerable stream, the Pahbur, which, 
in its turn, is tTibutarj*- to the great Jumna. 
This day's march was on the whole much 
less interesting than any of the preceding — 
the scenery was tamer, trees more scarce. 
The only plant peculiar to these regions is a 
species of alder — indtee Slou. It attains a 
much greater hulk than in England. 1 think 
one that I measured was about eighteen feet 
in circumference. 

By the difference of temperature, and the 
peculiar flowers and plants, which charac- 
terize very distinctly the different elevations, 
I should judge thatSaree is much lower than 
Simla. We found the tents very hot; ther- 
mometer standing at 02*. In these moun- 
tains princes are as common as yeomen in 
England. We quitted the Juhul territories 
this morning, and arc now in the mooluck of 
a Ranee. The old woman civilly sent her 
heir apparent to welcome us, and offer assist- 
ance. He brought us a present of a kid, 
and some jars of rOTiarkably fine honey — a 
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niro htxury in Indm. TJm fjuccrj's rcsWcncc, 
winch rIic (Hgnilicji with the title of Killer 
or fort, is sitimtctl far below lis, on n scarped 
rock on the banks of the Palihtir ; and is, in 
fact, nothing more than a congregation of 
wooden huts. The river is famous for its 
fish, which grow ns large as fifteen and 
twenty pounds. We liad some difiicuUy at 
tin's place in procuring coolies to carry our 
tents and baggage, but at Icngtii succeeded 
through the intervention of the Unncc. 

TJic next morning we marched about eight 
miles to (he village of Rooroo. Our route 
lay along the side of a verdant hill, just 
above the right hank of the Pahbur, and 
without mucli variety in its elevation. The 
river, wliich is remarkably rapid, and about 
forty yards wide, meanders fantastically, 
sometimes in a single stream, at others in 
many little rills, through n Khider, or valley, 
between two ranges of hills. The banks are 
at this season covered at intervals with very 
fair crops of rice and other grain. The vil- 
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lage of Ilooroo is more considerable than the 
generality of ihountam-hamlets, and tlie 
quantity of level land in the vicinity affords 
greater scope for cultivaUon. A large build- 
ing in tlic town was pointed out as tlie palace 
of the Barageh Ranah. He visited us in the 
afternoon, and gave us much useful infor- 
mation regarding our route, affording us 
small hopes of being able to take our horses 
more than two marches farther. One of 
the RanaU’s attendants brought us a plen- 
tiful basket of dsli and fruits. He also 
produced a musk-ball, which I persuaded 
him to exchange with me for a small pen- 
knife. Its scent was so powerful, that I 
could hardly bear it among my clothes in the 
boxes. 

Our next day’s journey ^vas about eleven 
miles, and very tedious from the same- 
ness of the scenery and the intense heat. 
The road continued partly along tlie Klidder 
of the river, and was in parts cut through the 
rocky mountain overhanging its bed. There 
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are one or two very nervous passages in 
it, wJiere the path, scarcely two feet wide 
including, the coping stone, turns abruptly 
round jutting buttresses of rock several 
hundred feet above the stream, which foams 
and toils at the foot of tlie perpendicular 
precipice. The fort of Buttoulee, belonging 
to the Rajah of Bussahir, a very extensive 
district, stands on the left bank of tlie Pah- 
bur, and is — as is usual with the mountain- 
strongholds — situated on a lofty rock, stand- 
ing out in lonely grandeur from the main 
range. 

We passed two or three very considerable 
villages on our way, one of which, Bourah, is 
very picturesque and romantic in its situa- 
tion. The method of preserving hay about 
here is curious, and appears to answer very 
well. It is loosely twisted into long, thick 
ropes, which being fastened together at one 
end, are thrown over the fork of a tree, the 
extremities hanging down, and the apex 
being thatched with straw. Our camp was 
pitched just under the village of Chergong, 
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on tho banks of a small stTcamj •which, run- 
ning from the north, falls into the Pahbiir, 
half a mile hence. The thermometer 04“. 
Here we take leave of the latter river, and of 
the good road, (which continues along its 
banks towards the more eastern pass of Bo- 
renda,) and, striking off in a more northerly 
direction, we are to expect notliing more 
than mountain tracks for the four marches 
between Chergong and the Shattoul Pass. 
A d4k UurkaraU reached us to-day with a 
letter from Captain Kennedy, advising ua 
not to attempt to carry forward our ponies 
beyond Chergong — a piece of good advice 
completely thro^m away, as we had prede- 
termined to make the experiment. The plan 
of carrying a letter in these countries is novel 
enough. The letter is tied in a split stick — 
resembling the rods used in courts of justice 
for the conveyance of notes over the heads 
of the multitude — and the postman runs along 
bearing it aloft ; thus at once declaring his 
office, and preserving the dispatch from 
soiled. 
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Oct. \st. Left Cheiigong early, and turning 
our faces in a northern course, rode, walked, 
and clambered to the village of Dogolee, a 
short but very fatiguing march. The path — 
for there Was no road, led alternately througli 
rice-fields and along the rocky flank of the 
mountain on the left bank of the little tor- 
rent above mentioned. Many points were 
extremely difficult for the passage of horses ; 
but sufficiently easy for the highlanders who 
carried the tents and baggage. After sundry 
narrow escapes, the Baron’s pony fell over 
the. side, aud became in consequence so 
timid, that it was not safe to bring him on : 
he was, therefore, sent back, with orders to 
wait at Khdtghur, a large town in Bussahir, 
until our arrival there. Both the mules got 
falls, but fortunately in a spot where there 
was no precipice. The narrow defile through 
which we pursued our way, presents very 
different features to the comparatively tame 
Bceneiy of our two last marches : the banks 
of the stream are beautifully fringed with 
magnificent aldere and other trees of gigaiiffc 
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she; and the precipitous mountains flanking 
the valley on either hand ore bristling with 
fir-forests, from the midst of which the jut- 
ting peaks of black rocks rear their heads. 

About half a mile from Dogolee we crossed 
the river by a rickety temporary bridge of 
rough pines and turf, thrown across two 
rocks, which confine the stream in a narrow 
channel. The ponies accomplished the pas- 
sage with great difficulty and risk ; but the 
regular sangah having been carried away by 
the overflow of the river in the rains, there 
was no better means of passing the torrent. 

From the river we had a most fatiguing 
ascent of a mile and a half, which, as our 
ponies and mules were all knocked up, we 
were obliged to perform on foot ; a necessity 
not a little unwelcome to the Baron and 
myself, who for the two last days have been 
labouring under an indisposition, arising from 
our imprudence in bathing in the iced streams 
of the glaciers, and from the constant sudden 
changes of temperature to which we have 
been exposed. We found our tents pitched 

VoL. I. ' T 
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on a piece of plouglied ground near tlie 
hamlet ‘of Dogolee* Though we are now 
within thirty miles of the Pass, the snoivy 
peaks are entirely hidden from our view ; yet 
these same glaciers are visible from Meerut, 
a distance of some twenty marches. 

Oct, 2nd. At 7 a.m. our trio started from 
Dogolee, and owing to the many ‘ moving 
accidents by flood and-held’ encountered on 
the journey, we did not reach our camp— a 
distance of about ten miles — until half-past 
twelve o'clock. The firet part of our route 
serpentined along the bottom of this most 
beautiful de61c, still skirting the little brook, 
which is an offspring of the glacier of Sliat- 
toul. We were overshadowed by enormous 
trees resembling elms, but with stems varying 
from eighteen to twenty-fire feet in circum- 
ference. Here we also met with — for the 
first time in India — the horse-chestnut ; tlie 
Spanish chestnut, sycamore, and filbert ^ the 
latter bearing a similar gigantic superiority 
ns the elm over its namesake in England. 
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Peaches and apricots arc as common here as 
blackberries in Europe. About half n'ay ire 
■were obliged, by the extreme narrowness and 
rockiness of the defile, and the impenetrable 
tliickness of the jungle, to ascend the flank 
of the mountain, high above the left bank of 
the torrent ; and here dilBculties began to 
grow upon us. In many points the half- 
formed rocky path, not more than a foot 
wide, and only calculated for the passage of 
bipeds, was so steep, slippery, and abrupt in 
its turnings, that we began to despair of get' 
ting on our quadrupeds in safety. We were, 
however, encouraged to persevere by the 
comfortable assurance that to recede was at 
least as difficult; more especially as the 
syces, if sent back, ■would probably, ■when not 
excited to exertion by the presence of their 
masters, relax in their care and attention to 
the animals in the dangerous passes. Another 
consideration also weighed with us, which 
was, that if we shoald succeed in getting 
across the Pass to the valley of Rampore, we 
should find it verj' inconvenient to make six 
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ilinrchca in tlnit snJtrj' vale M'itlioat Jiorses. 
On yvc ^Ycnt, as stubborn — in our purpose — 
as tljc poor devoted mules that followed us ; 
ourselves on foot, ivliilst'thc most detemiined 
of our servants led the nags with long baiters. 
Many linir-Lrcndth escapes did we bmve, 
and extricate ourselves from ; till at length 
we arrived at a sudden break, an * imminent 
deadly breach’ in the path, which I, at first 
sight, pronounced to be a nc plus ultra. 
At an acute angle of the track, with a nearly 
perpendicular precipice above and below, 
stood a mass of rock directly across the road, 
wliich, immediately beyond tliis obstacle, 
sunk about three feet, turning sharp round 
the overhanging angle. My mule crept over 
it like a cat, without once hesitating; Daw- 
kins’s mule came next, and accomplished the 
pass after a long and obstinate refusal ; next 
followed my friend’s - pony, one imported 
from the plains, and, though bold and active, 
not much skilled in mountain-clambering. 
The place where we stood would have turned 
the lieads of even us foot-passengers, had not 
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the precipice below us been tliickly veiled 
with trees and shrubs, which prevented tlie 
eye of the spectator from plunging at once to 
the bottom of the ‘giddy abyss, where we 
heard the torrent rushing along its rocky 
channel. The gallant chestnut, on being led 
to the pass, cleared the rock at a flying leap, 
alighting on the very brink of the path; the 
deceitful earth gave way, the pony tottered, 
struggled vehemently for an instant, and then 
rolled headlong over the precipice. He was 
fortunately arrested in his downward career 
by a stout tree, about twenty feet below the 
road, where we found him uninjured, but so 
weak from alarm, that we could hardly get 
him on his legs again. Our kookeries'^ — 
>s’lucli >Ye always wore — ^now came into play, 
and Yvitli great labour we cut a passage up to 
the path through the underwood ; during the 
accomplishment of which pioneering tlie 
horse had time to recover his strength. We 
now endeavoured to lead him up again to the 
road by the abbatis which we J>ad formed. 


* Gourtsli knhes. 
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T had already reached the track, holding his 
head, and D. urging him in the rear, when 
he placed his fore feet on a large loose piece 
of rock forming the coping stone. I saw it 
shake beneath the poor pony's weight as 
he struggled for a firm fooling; — another 
spring would have landed him in safety — ^but 
the treacherous crag deserted its post, and 
* fell itl — it fell !' and once more over went 
tlie chestnut, nearly carrying his master with 
him. We Iicard the poor animal, together 
with his rough companion,' (he detaclicd rock, 
crashing through tlie trees, and presently the 
latter plunge into tlic torrent three hundred 
feet below us. 

Almost despairing of a second rescue, we 
clambered down to the pony’s assistance, and . 
found him in a situation even more precarious 
than before. A frie;>dly tree had again in- 
terposed between him and destruction. He 
lay on his back, supported by a sycamore, 
whose huge roots seemed to possess but a frail 
Hold on the very verge of a scarped rock. We 
saw that the first movement the animal made 
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must inevitably precipitate him over a cliff of 
about thirty feet perpendicular height. He 
did move, and immediately disappeared ; and 
we heard him rolling among the loose rocks 
beneath. We discovered him lying in a hol- 
low, which had been luckily rendered soft by 
a plentiful deposit of decayed vegetation, 
about fifty feet below the road. On recon- 
noitring the spot, we found a comparatively 
easy, though circuitous ascent to the path, by 
which we succeeded in getting the chestnut up 
without further mishaps; and so little injvired 
was he by his by no means ‘ facUis descensus,’ 
that he began to nibble the grass the instant 
his resurrection was completed. 

On returning to assist my ghoont in his 
passage of the strait, we found his case still 
more desperate, by reason of the gap which 
the other had made in his fall. This we re- 
paired, as well as we could, with branches, 
laying a white handkerchief over them to 
prevent the pony from jumping on them ; and 
the little rough brute slid down the block of 
granite in perfect safety. 
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During tills diiy’ajouniry wc twice cros«ctl 
llio river. At the fiivl pas«»g(j «c cro«j‘ct! 
Iiy n anitgrtli )oo«oly fonnc<! of jiinca, Ijctu'ccn 
w/iirli tiio wufc interx'nta allowed tlie I’mpc- 
tuoiiH torrent benenth to the ilirzy pa5«cngcr. 
Hy tills insecure liridgc it wns impossible to 
tmnsporl the ponies ; nnd, nficr some trouble, 
we found n place in the stream tolerably free 
from rocks, i/irough which they were Ic<I by 
our tnouninin servants. This was done at 
soinu risk, for so furious wns the stream, that 
in some places we saw large masses of stone 
rolled along by the force of the current. At 
the second jiassage, we were fated to encoun- 
ter nnolhcr mishap. The torrent wns at this • 
sjiot almost one continued cascade, so that 
the only possible means of crossing wns by 
a satignh frnmcil of the same fmil mate* 
rials as the former, with u few flag-stones 
spread over it for foot-passengers. To render 
it more diflicldt, the rock which formed the 
opjiosite buttress was sercral feet lower than 
that on the isidc upon which we approaclicd 
this flying- bridge. Tlic sketch, which I made 
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(luring the passage of tlic animals, will give 
some idea of the spot The sangah was not 
more than three feet wide, and, though it was 
thickly strewed witli boughs, I saw several 
dangerous interstices 'ibet’iVeen the beams. 
Tiiough wc had all been Alpine travellers, we 
found it rather a nervous performance. The 
two ponies and one of the mules accomplished 
it in safety, though I trembled for them, ns I 
saw the insecure bridge bending under their 
weight. The other mule had just reached 
the middle, M*hen one of his legs went through 
between the pines, and, after a brief and 
fruitless struggle, over he weut headlong 
into the boiling torrent, thirty feet beneath. 
He luckily fell into a deep gulf free from 
rocks ; and, after being carried down about 
twenty yards, recovered bis, legs and scram- 
bled to the bank, a good deal shaken, but 
with wliole limbs. 

From tins ‘ Pont du Diable’ we had a most 
he.nrt-breaking ascent of about two miles. 

D., who was in good health, and jiu active 

pedcstTian, confessed himself neaily knocked 
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up when he reached the tents; and the Baron 
and myself, whose indisposition caused by the 
ice-bath had daily increased, were morq dead 
than alive when we arrived. The head of the 
former was swelled to nearly twice its natu- 
ral size, accompanied with excruciating pain ; 
and I, in addition to cholera symptoms, was 
covered with a rash, which was much aggra- 
vated by the myriads of sand-flies abounding 
here. 

Wo found our camp pitched at tlic respect- 
able village of Hoole, the situation of which 
is wild and romantic in the extreme. It is 
so shut in with lofty pine-covcrcd mountains, 
that the sno^vy peaks of the Shnttoul Pass 
arc invisible. After the practical proof wc 
had enjoyed of the difficulty, nay, cruelty of 
persevering in the attempt to take fonvanl our 
horses, and the discouraging accounts of the 
roads wc received from the villagers, wc deter- 
mined to send them back, with n few men to 
pioneer tlicra through the most difiicultpasscs. 
Our eyes have become by degrees opened to 
the fact, that wc arc travelling in raiJjcr loo 
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much style for such a wild, unfrequented part 
of the world. We ought to have relinquished 
all idea of bringing liorscs farther than Cher- 
gong; and the inconveniences attendant upon 
so large a suite of tents more than counter- 
balance the comforts. We have four in 
all, and these, with our baggage, require 
eighty-two (!) men for their transport. It is 
almost impossible to levy such a regiment at 
a day’s notice in a country so thinly peopled ; 
and, to render our present case more desperate, 
the only two villages within reach of us are at 
issue, and, during their fends, will not enlist 
together in tlic same service. 

The next day we were obliged to halt at 
Roole, to collect coolies, whicli we at length 
managed by bribing a good many of our last 
stagers to proceed with us. These moun- 
taineers are unwilling to enter into a longer 
service than two' days, as they arc now en- 
gaged at one of their numerous harvests. The 
thermometer at 2 p.m., stood at 76°, and at 
night sunk to 4&*. llwnshilVct cn\d.,undthe 
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insomnious hours of the invalids U'ere aggra- 
vated by the unceasing- attacks of Uie sand- 
flies, ■whose bites were exceedingly venomous, 
and the more annoying, that the enemy who 
inflicted them was invisible — the satisfaction 
of returning evil for evil being thus denied to 
the attacked. 

In the evening, our hurkarah returned ac- 
cording to order, and reported tlie safe arrival 
of the quadnipeds at Dogolee, on their way to 
Kh6tghur. The whole of tlje clotliing of both 
syces and liorscs was, however, lost in the 
passage of the torrent. 

Oct. 4th. Early this morning, the Jema- 
dar of the village paraded his eighlj'-two 
coolies, andVe immediately forwarded a de- 
tachment with the tents. Baron Osten «'ns 
so extremely unwell, that it was impossible 
for him to proceed : we therefore persuaded 
liim to take the jampaun and return to Cher- 
gong, wliere we calculated he would find Lord 
Comhonjmre’s medical attendant. At Urch'c 
o’clock we separated, the Baron proceeding 
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southwnrds, and my friend and self towards 
the north. My enjoyment of tliis romantic 
day’s march was a good deal diminished by 
my present unfitness for pedestrian exertions; 
but I managed to* crawl through a most toil- 
some journey of three hours and a Jialf. Pass- 
ing through the village of Roole, we were 
cmlly and smilinglj’ accosted by a good- 
looking girl, who offered us a drauglit of fresh 
goats’ milk ; in this act of hospitality present- 
ing a strong contrast to (he women of Hindos- 
tnn, who, on meeting a European, usually 
cover their faces, and turn their backs upon 
him. I made her understand that I had taken 
a fancy to a pair of massive anklets which she 
wore, and left my servant to bargain for them. 
The mountain belle ported with her only 
piece of finery for three rupees. The bangles 
were made of a metal resembling lead, but 
harder, and must, from their weight, have 
made the wearer ‘ souCTrir pour fetre belle’ — 
albeit the ankles which supported them were, 
if the truth must be spoken, by no means so 
deUeate as these of the wauteh eC Uelhi. 
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On weighing these tasty baubles,.! found 
them to exceed thirty ounces. Some of the 
females of these regions are profusely orna- 
mented with beautifully-worked ear-rings and 
chains of gold, and both men and women 
wear.usually a little silver medallion contain- 
ing a charm. Jn some parts of the mountains 
the inhabitants are famous for their manufac- 
ture of. chains and filag^-ee work in gold ; the 
former ornaments pretty closely resemble 
those of Trichtnopoli, but the metal, by its 
weight, softness, and colour, appears to be 
purer than that used by the southern manu. 
facCurers, . ; * 

After leaving the village of Roole, we as- 
cended a steep, grassy In'll, adorned here and 
there with fine groups of cedars, and soon 
entered a great forest. It differed essentially 
from the woods which we had passed through 
in the lower* regions ; and there was a chilly 
blackness in the trees peculiar to these ele- 
vations. In addition to tlie oak, cedar, and 
rhododendron, we here first fell in with the 
cypress and yew ; (he berries of (he 'latter. 
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my guide told me, were good to cat, which I 
took his word for. Tlie tree grou s very dif- 
ferently from that of England ; instead of the 
^v^i^kled stunted stem and gnarled brandies 
common to the British yew, it grows as straight 
and taper and much taller llian a poplar. 

Our progress through this mountain-forest 
was very slow and fatiguing ; but we soon 
overtook our tents, which had Imd tliree hours’ 
start of us. A^Tienever I halted for breath, 
the guides seized the opportunity to enjoy a 
refreshing smoke; (hey could not muster ti 
pipe between them, but managed very well 
without it. Two holes, connected with eacli 
other, were made in the earth ; one to contain 
the tobacco, the other to admit a short hol- 
low reed, which material abounds in the 
woods; a flint, steel and dried fungus com- 
pleted the simple hookah apparatus. 

Our route continued about three miles 
through this forest, and then ascended a 
bare hill, at the top of which wc entered the 
Birch region.- Tbishighly-beneficiat plant— 
TUwuckum’s univeesaX panacea, which, heats. 
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Latin and Greek into* nnd spirit and emula- 
tion out of the rising generation of England 
—does not in this country deign to flourisii 
in a less exalted situation than about thirteen 
tliousand feet above the sea : a fact that would 
at once account to the illustrious pedagogue 
above mentioned for the slow march of edu- 
cation in the plains of Ilindostan. 

The first glimpse that I caught of its silver 
bark and graceful pensile branches trans- 
ported me, in spite of the petty obstacles of 
time and space, to those * distant spires and 
antique towers,’ under whose classic shadow 
I ought (according to the self-deceiving theory 
of some of Mater Btona’s step-sons) to have 
passed the happiest days of my life. Seating 
myself upon a block of granite, I abandoned 
myself to a retrospective reverie, in which I 
traced a very natural parallel between my 
quondam laborious attempts upon Parnassus 
— the poetic Himalaya — and my present 
panting, faltering, yet resolute aspirations 
(et omne quod exit in spiraiions) after the too 
substantial Himalaya of Natiire, a parallel 
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stined to be supported throughout ; for as 
intal insufficiency cropped ray • flight in 
e one case, so did physical inability crush 
y efforts in the other, as \rill be seen in 
e sequel. My vision Avas, however, sud- 
:nly dissolved by the report of a gun fired 
’ my companion at an eagle ‘ towering in 
s pride of place and, in the twinkling of 
irl’equin’s wand, my excursive imagination 
itted back from Windsor-hUl and Salt-hill, 

I those which, a few years ago, 1 never ex- 
acted would be trodden by foot of mine. 
From the Birch mountain our march was, 
wing to the extreme narrowness and rough- 
ess of the path, slow and irksome. The 
lanting of each footstep was a matter of 
erious speculation, and one false step would 
;ave given us a tragical illustration of the 
pas, qui coute.* 

Our tents were pitched — ^when they arrived, 
rhich was some time after us— on an isolated 
p'een space, on the side of a brown hill dotted 
)ver with huge detached masses of granite. 
Seaj: the camp wc passed a spot where, 

Vot. I. U 
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by some grantl convulsion of nature, a vast 
rocky peak had been driven from its exalted 
station, and tumbled, in a cataract of enor- 
mous stones and uprooted trees, • down the 
flank of tlic mountain; reminding* me of the 
Rossberg, or 6crou1emcnt of the mountain 
near Sweitz in Switzerland. 

The prospect from the tents was sublime 
and awful, but, from the absence of timber, 
much less beautiful than the two preceding 
marches. Tlie only vegetation around us, 
wliicli even assumes the respectability of n 
shrub, is the juniper, widi a few sorry bushes 
of tile red and black currant. Large masses 
of snow, having survived the summer, lie in 
the ravines and valleys arohnd and below 
us ; and to the north, at the distance of ten 
miles, the two lofty pinnacles of ice, flanking 
the Shattoul Pass, rear their heads above an 
intervening mountain. Some two thousand 
feet beneatli us we desciy the great oak 
forest through which we passed this morn- 
ing; and, luxuriant as it is in its internal 
recesses, the- outer skirts are biasted and 
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)lackenetl by the chill ’hurricanes from the 
lortli. The night was extremely cold, though 
Fahrenheit did not descend below freezing 
point. ■ My companion and myself found con- 
siderable comfort in a good jorum of mulled 
port well spiced, and a brasero of hot embers 
placed in the tent : and our followers, Hindoo, 
Mussulman, and Mountaineer — to use the 
figurative language of the east — put the scru- 
ples of religion into the pocket of emergency, 
and were most tltankful for a cold-expelling 
dram of pure brandy-sherSb- 

Oct. 5t7i, 7 A.M. Started for the Pass— so 
unwell that my limbs almost refused their 
ofiico— with a prospect of aclimb of ten miles : 
I was, however, agreeably disappointed in 
my calculations of the difficulties of this day’s 
march. For a person in good walking con- 
dition, the route was both easy and safe, in 
comparison to some former marches ; but I 
accorapUshed it 'with great difficulty, my 
mountain hurkarah dragging me by the hand ; 
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notwitlistanding >vhich assistance, I was 
obliged to sit down every fifty paces. 

The extreme tenuity of the atmosphere com- 
mon to these elevated regions, by rendering 
respiration dIflicuU, increased my weakness, 
though, by its reviving freshness, it no doubt 
enabled me to resist a very strong inclination 
to faint, which seized me more than once. 

After walking about six miles, we arrived 
at .the top of a hill which had hitherto in- 
terposed itself between us and the Pass, 
and a wide amphitheatre of snow-capped 
peaks suddenly burst upon our view. The 
scene was certainly grand and magnificent in 
the extreme, and we viewed it under the most 
flattering auspices. The weather was per- 
fect, not a breath of air or a rack of cloud 
was felt or seen ; the sky atos almost indigo 
in intensity of blue; and the same bright sun, 
whose piercing ray. we had so often shrunk 
frOm in the plains, now tempered, by its ge- 
nial influence, the exceeding keenness of the - 
air. I must, however, confess disappointment 
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at the first opening of the Pass to ray sight ; 
a feeling which I also saw reflected in the 
countenance of my friend. Tliough the spot 
where we stood -was scarcely one thousand 
feet lower than the summit of Mont Blanc, 
and 'many thousand feet higher than the 
usually-arrogated elevation of eternal snow 
in colder latitudes, a thick carpet of long grass 
and rushes intermingled witlx strawherry* 
plants and other flowering shrubs lay under 
onr feet ; and there ^vas tolerably level space 
enough around us for the encampment of an 
army. 

There was no object in the prospect so 
astounding as the ‘ mer de glace’ of Cha- 
mouni, or so gloriously horrific as the glacier 
of Grindelwald. The rocky peaks of Shat- 
toul, covered with snow from summit to base, 
rise about one thousand feet above the heath 
upon which our tents were pitched ; the Pass 
itself bearing somewhat the shape of a demi- 
pique saddle. 

A large share of the imposixxg effect of the 
scene is lost by the very easy and gradual 
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iimnncr in wliicli it is approached ; so much 
of the grandeur consequent upon mere alti- 
tude being absorbed in the several ranges of 
mountains •which the traveller ascends like 
steps, seriatim ct gradatiin, before lie gets 
within eyeshot of the main object of his tour. 
From the immediate vicinity of Mont Blanc, 
on the contrarj’, the subordinate mountains 
seem to shrink an'ay in abashed insignifi- 
cance, and this monarch of the Alps burets 
suddenly 'upon the eye of tbc tourist, ■witli 
seven or eight thousand feet of almost un- 
broken snow — more than one half of its ele- 
vation above tlie ocean. 

Our original intention liad been to cross 
the Pass into the valley of the Sutledge, to 
travel through that vale as far as Khotghur, 
and thence to return to Simla. As my in- 
disposition, however, and my consequent in- 
ability to proceed on foot, did not abate, my 
companion refused to advance. Had we 
persisted in advancing we should very pro- 
bably have lost half our baggage, as our 
mountain coolies seemed strongly inclined to 
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desert us, and there \ras no possibility of 
recruiting their ranks — Hoole, which we left 
two days ago, being the last village we should 
see for five marches. A highland messenger, 
too, who crossed the Pass to-day, bearing a 
letter from Mr. Gerard (who is making a 
scientific tour in the Thibet mountains) to 
one of Lord Combermere's party, gave us the 
important information that the cholera was 
raging in the above-named valley, which in- 
telligence greatly assisted us in making up 
up our minds to retreat. 

We witnessed the native’s descent, which 
he accomplished with most alarming velo- 
city ; sometimes making three or four suc- 
cessive jumps with the assistance of his pole, 
and at others placing himself in a sitting 
posture on the snow, and sliding down twenty 
or forty feet. He was warmly clad in the 
usual costume of bfack blanket, with a small 
snug turban of the same material, crowned 
with scarlet cloth. This latter article of 
clothing, my companion and myself have 
adopted on account of its warmth, lightness, 
and elasticity. . 
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In tlic afternoon Colonel Dairkins mounted 
to theTidge of the Pass, and looked into the 
valley Leyond. He described the prospect 
as dreary and wild in the extreme ; the 
Sutlcdge river was, from the height of its 
rocky banks, and its great distance below 
his station, scarcely. visible; in the distance 
towered yet another grand range of snow-clad 
mountains, some of whose peaks claim the 
supremacy in altitude over all the mountains 
of. the globe ; the highest of the De>vnlgiri 
range being above twenty-six thousand feet. 
The Simttoul Pass is above fifteen thousand 
five hundred and sixty feet, and the inacces- 
sible peak which elevates itself above its 
right flank has been computed at 'seven teen 
thousand and thirty-five feet. Thus the Pass 
of Sliattoul is, as near as may be, co-lofty 
with Mont Blanc, which boasts an elevation 
of fifteen .thousand six hundred and thirty 
feet. I found myself totally incapable of 
attempting the short but, as my companion 
described it, very arduous ascent to the sum- 
nih — ihinking it best to husband my remain- 
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ing strength for my pedestrian retreat to 
C!iergong> Avliere I hope to find Dr. Murray, 
who accompanies Lord Comhermcre on his 
tour to the Borenda Pass. I was most fortu- 
nately furnished witli a little stock of a -v'cry 
rare and delicious root called sallup-misseree, 
a great allayer of all internal revolutions in 
the animal system : it is soraetliing like 
arrow-root in consistence and appearance 
when prepared, but has a naturally sweet 
and aromatic flavour. From this pleasant 
medicine I found great relief. 

As It is well known that the point in the 
thermometer at which water boils is affected 
by different altitudes, and that by this simple 
test elevations of mountains may be com- 
puted, we were curious to try the experi- 
ment whilst we were at a height above the 
sea which it is more than probable we shall 
never reach again. With all the gravity, 
therefore, of a Humboldt or a De Saussure — 
and to the great edification of the gaping 
natives, who no doubt took us for a couple of 
scientific CTaisanties from the B.oynl Society, 
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instead of two of Sterne's ‘ idle .travellers’ — 
we prepared an assortment of portable ma- 
terials for making a fire; which, with a 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, my friend carried 
with him to the top of the Pass. About a 
dozen mountaineers accompanied him, and 
to my surprise two of .the Hindoo servants 
asked leave to be of the party. I sat on the 
outside of the tent, with my telescope, to 
watch their progress, and was well pleased to 
see my brother Englishman assert his supe- 
riority in activity and ‘ wind,’ by being the 
first to reach tlie summit — the party of na- 
tives trailing off by degrees, ami some of 
them sneaking back to camp. In about two 
hours and a half the ColoneI-So//t6 returned, 
his person profusely decorated with garlands 
of a large blue flower common in these re- 
gions, with which the natives liad insisted 
upon investing liiin, in honour of his exploit. 

At 2 P.M., he found the thcnnonicfcr at .'32®, 
and on immersing it in boiling water tlie 
mercury only rose to 185^*— 20}® below the 
point at which it boil'> -at London. iVfy Fen- 
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galee bearer, wIjo ascended about lialf-M'ay, 
returned full of importance, and vain-glori- 
ously described to Ins less enterprising com- 
panion the wonders of the htrrttf*, and the 
dangers he had braved. 

'We passed the niglit under the Pass ; and 
a bitter cold one it* was — the thermometer 
descending to 2l“. The poor natives of the 
plains must have suffered much, though they 
had plenty of clothing and blankets, and a 
good tent to shelter them. 

Oct. Qih. Two hours after sun-rise, (thenn. 
32*,) broke up our encampment, and taking 
leave of the Shattoul Pass, the ultima Tiiule 
of ray Indian peregrinations, commenced our 
retreat. Our plan was to retrace our steps as 
far as Rooroo, and thence branch off over the 
mountains to Khdtglmr, 

"We slept this night on the same hill-side 
occupied by our carap on the 4th instant, 
(therm. 8 u.m., 49% in the tent,) and the next 
day reached Roole. I found the descent com- 
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paratively easy in my present broken-down 
slate, though I had two or tlircc trilling falls 
from the excessive weakness of my knees. 
Wc took tins day's march very easily, break- 
fjisting in the oak forest, and continifing our 
descent to Itoolc in the afternoon, wJjerc ne 
occupied our fonnof encamping ground. 
iMany of the inhabitants came to meet us, 
and brought us baskets full of apricots and 
peaches. Tho roofs of the houses are com- 
pletely covered with these fruits, spread out 
to dry in the sun ; they serve for food both 
for man aud beast in the winter months, so 
common are they in these regions. 

Oct. Qtli. This morning an hurkarah 
reached us at Uoole, bringing the intelligence 
of Lord Combermere’s arrival at Chergong, 
and a jampaun and eight bearers for me. 
We therefore made a forced march to give 
them a meeting, passing Dogolee and the 
spots rendered famous by the disasters of the 
mule and pony, and arriving at Ciiergong at 
1, P.5/. Here we found onrselves agtiin in a 
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temperature of 82*. His Excellency's party, 
consisting of five gentlemen, was encamped 
near the village ; and our ci-devant com- 
panion, Baron Osten, was nearly reinstated 
in health by the able prescriptions of Dr. 
Murray. The two parties, arrivers and re- 
turners, dined together very hilariously, and 
the latter did their best to alarm the former 
by their description of the cold, dangers, 
difficulties, &c., of the journey to the snowy 
peaks. 

The next morning, bis Lordship’s party 
resumed their progress towards the Borenda 
Pass, and onr trit>— the Baron having rejoined 
us — marched in the opposite direction, and 
encamped at Rooroo. Captain Kennedy, on 
hearing that we were retracing our steps from 
the Pass, sent a messenger after our ponies, 
who brought them back to Chergong to meet 
us. I passed with the greatest unconcern 
the narrow points in the road which had 
rather affected my nerves on a former occa- 
sion — ^t\ie two last matches to and from the 
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Shattoul having rendered me callous to hair- 
breadth paths. 

The harvest was going on jncrrily on the 
road-side as we passed, and the sharpening 
of the sickles almost made me fancy my- 
self in England— an illusion scarcely de- 
stroj’cd by a custom, not unlike that which 
occurs before harvest-home in England, that 
1 witnessed soon after. As I was walking 
through a field of barley, a group of young 
female reapers approached, and forming up 
in line across my path, threw their sickles at 
my'feet in smiling silence. It a-as not diffi- 
cult to interpret this mute language, and had 
I been inclined to avoid my smirking pe- 
titioners, I should have found it impossible 
to turn the well appuy6 flank of their line ; 
so I threw them a few small coins, and step- 
ping over their stockade of reaping hooks, 
marched on. 

The women of these mountainous and unso- 
phisticated regions have not, or do not affect, 
the same timidity to^vards Europeans, as 
those of the plains display. On the con- 
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trary, tlicso Highland belles — though by the 
bye few of them deserve that epithet— stare 
and laugh at, and talk to a white face wil- 
lingly enough ; and more than once, in pass- 
ing through their villages, I have had civil 
proffers of milk, fruit, &c. 

The poor wretches arc treated as dispos- 
able property by their natural protectors. A 
good instance of this was afforded to Lord 
Combermere’s party; avery pretty girl being 
brought to ti|c camp at Deora, and offered 
for sale at the moderate price of one hundred 
and fifty rupees — more than which sum I 
have seen given for a Scotch terrier at 
Calcutta ! 

Oct. \0th. Left Rooroo, and continued our 
course about three miles along the road to- 
wards Saree, when we suddenly diverged to 
tlie right, and, leaving our old track, ascended 
a steep hill by a rough and ill-defined path. 
After a march of t^vo hours, we reached the 
village of Krassoq, and encamped a little be- 
yond it in n stnbble-field neatly walled in 
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•with' stone. The hamlet is of considerable 
extent, and some of the better houses present 
beautiful specimens of the mountain masonry. 
The beauty of the inhabitants was also 
remarkable ; — a man of some consequence in 
the village, who oflTered himself as our guide, 
was particularly handsome and fair. By 
the species of •\'egclation around Krassoo, I 
should judge it to be about the same eleva- 
tion as Simla. The thermometer in the tent, 

2 r.M., 83*. 

The following day we made a march of two 
hours, and formed our comp near Kushaine. 
There is a road the whole way, which, though 
narrow, is sufficiently good. The latter half 
of the journey ^vas very beautiful, and re- 
minded me much of tlic scenery about Mat- 
lock and Buxton. We encamped in a fine 
grove of cedars on tbe summit of a lofty 
mound. Some three hundred feet below us 
lies the large village of Kushaine, its slate 
roofs glittering with an almost intolerable 
glare ; and just above our heads, on a bare 
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bleak eminence, stands the little fort of Tik- 
kur, belonging, as indeed does all the neigh- 
bouring territory, to the Rajah of Rampore, 
a town which gives its name to tlie Talley 
beyond the Pass, The little stronghold is 
garrisoned hy thirty of the Rajah's se- 
poys. 

The hills about here are of a more gentle 
acclivity than those nearer the Pass, and, 
where wood docs not grow, they are thickly 
cultivated. Tiie handsome chief of Krassoo 
accompanied us to-day, and proved an intelli- 
gent cicerone. His countenance reminded 
me much of some of the great painters’ repre- 
sentations of our Saviour — the same open 
forehead, gracefully waving hair and beard, 
gently arched brows, and straight, well-formed 
nose. His expression too was one of mingled 
meekness and intelligence. He was adorned 
with handsome gold ear-rings, and silver 
bangles, and wore a chased kookerce in his 
girdle. When he took. leave the next morn- 
ing, I was rather-surprised to find, by his 
beggingfor a bucksbees, orpresenl of money, 

Vot. I. X 
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• that he imtl not nccompnnicd us for the mere 
pleasure of our society. 

Oct, 12tA. Commenced this day’s Journey 
by passing close under the fort of Tikkur, 
whciico we ascended n bleak, treeless moun- 
tain, which took tis an hour and a half to 
surmount. On reaching tlic summit, we con- 
tinued for about two miles along the ridge, 
enjoying most extensive and magnificent pro- 
spects on either side; more particularly .to 
the .north, where nn immense sea of hills lay 
below us, backed up by tl)c sno^ry range, 
amongst whoso peaks rose pre-eminent the 
crags of Shattoul. ThcmouDtnin upon which 
we were travelling must by (iic cold — for the 
hoar frost lay upon the ground, — and by the 
trees and shrubs, the holly, sycamore, and 
strawberry, be about the same elevation as 
Roole. The descent was extremely rapid 
and abrupt, but the road was formed of such ‘ 
adhesive materials, .tliat it was impossible. to 
slip in .walking down. We soon reached 
the fir-region ; ■ and after pursuing a zigzag 
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descent UirougU a fine wood, crossed a small 
stream and recommenced ascending ; passed 
through the village of Kara, and finally found 
our camp pitched on the side of a verdant hill, 
thinly wooded with clumps of young pines. 
The day’s march was a very long one, em- 
ploying u9 nearly four hours in its perform- 
ance, and'the very severe and sudden changes 
of temperature which we experienced, greatly 
retarded my convalescence. Some parts of 
it, > however, were extremely interestiug, and 
most refreshing to the eye after our late 
marches through close narrow valleys. The 
thermometer stood to day, at 2 n.M., at 69 ’ — 
seven degrees cooler than yesterday. 

The following day we had an equally long, 
hut still more heautiful journey. We passed 
n ruined fort on the summit of a mountain of 
the Whartoo range, which is nine thousand 
feet high ; leaving on our left the main moun- 
tain of the same name, which has also a for- 
tress on its summit, ten thousand six hundred 
and seventy -tlwee feet above the sea; as near 
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ns possible the height of Mount-Etna. The 
greater part of our route lay through n luxu- 
riant forest of the most cnor/nous trees, and 
M'c enjoyed, tlirougliout, a most splendid vieu* 
oftlic Snow*y Belt. From Wlmrtoo ire made 
a rapid descent to KliAtghur, the whole marcli 
occupying three hours and a half; and we 
took up our abode in the Ijouse of Captain 
Newton, wlio Iiolds a political appointment 
at this little outwork of the Company’s ter- 
ritories, and is second in command of the 
First Nussecrcc battalion of Hill Rangers. 
This gentleman and his sister live very com- 
fortably and contentedly in this lonely spot, 
far from the haunts of their compatriots, enjoy- 
ing at least the blessing of a most delightful 
climate. AVe were received most kindly by 
this secluded couple, and entertained during 
two days, Kh6lglinr is six thousand nine 
hundred feet above the sea, and is beauti- 
fully situated on the side of a gently sloping 
mountain, well wooded, and yet having space 
enough for cultivation 5 the river Sutledge, 
even here a fine stream, runs at the foot of 
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the hUl, and the rugged and barren moun- 
tains on the opposite bank are in the district 
of cooloo, subject to Malia Rajah Runjeet 
Singh of Lahore. Every considerable emi- 
nence is fortified. I counted, with the naked 
eye, nine of these little mountain strongholds. 
In the afternoon we had a grand storm of 
hail and rain, which fell in the shape of snow 
on the more elevated mountains around us. 
Thermometer, 2 p.m., Iff. 

Oct. 15M. Early in the morning, quitted 
Khdtghur, and travelling on the Subb&too 
high road, reached the stage bungalow at 
Nackandeb, to breakfast. Our route lay 
through perhaps the finest forest scenery that 
we had yet met with ; the ascent was steep 
and continual, for we mounted three thousand 
feet in a very few miles. We found a great 
change in the climate as we approached the 
summit: the shady places were thickly co- 
vered with snow from the storm of yesterday, 
and during the whole day, the thermometer 
in the verandah of the stage-house did not 
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rise above 50“. The ridge of Nackandeli is 
one of the rays, if I may so express it, of the 
great star of mountains which all concentrate 
at the Whartoo Peak ; whose fort-crowned 
summit commands every eminence for many 
miles round. From hence is perhaps the 
most glorious prospect in all the Hills. The 
forest, extending from tl»e base to the utmost 
peak, is famed for the stupendous size of its 
pines, which have been accounted from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and sixty 
feet in height. In this thick covert, every 
species of game, from tliebear lothepheasant, 
is to be found ; though the great labour and 
fatigue entailed upon the sportsman 'among 
the forest acclivities would discourage any 
one but a Swiss chamois hunter. 

We had not been long in the bungalow, 
ere we received the visit of the Kumarsen 
Ranab, chief of all the beautiful surrounding 
country; which, doubtless, he would be very 
glad to exchange for one quarter of the num- 
ber of good broad ugly acres of arable land. 
He sat with us for some time, and smoked a 
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cigar, which we offered him, very willingly. 
He is a little Jewish-looking youth, and 
speaks, as he says, *a leetel Anglish’ — his 
main pursuit being sporting. Of his acquire- 
ments in our vernacular, he only gave us 
these specimens, * Good morning, Sir,’ — 
* Very fine luU-doagt pointing to a spaniel, — 
and * Good evening/ 

The next day we had a long and fatiguing 
march of four hours, to Mutteanah, and took 
up our residence in the bungalow, which is 
situated on the summit of a bleak hill of 
great elevation. In the vicinity there are 
fewer villages, and consequently less cultiva- 
tion, than we had found in the more northern 
provinces. The day was bitter cold — ther- 
mometer, 52*. 

I saw here the most extraordinary effect of 
mirage that I ever met with. That optical 
delusion, styled by the Arabs, suhrab, or 
‘ water of the desert,* is common in the plains 
of India ; but I did not suppose that moun. 
tain scenery was wvsccptible of it. A deep 
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precipitous valley "below us, at the bottom of 
which I had seen one or two miserable vil- 
lages' in the morning, bore in the evening a 
complete resemblance to a beautiful lake ; 
the vapour, which played the part of water, 
ascending nearly half way up the sides of 
the vale, and on its bright surface, trees and 
rocks being distinctly reflected. I had not 
been long contemplating the phenomenon, 
before a sudden storm came on, and dropped 
a curtain of clouds over the scene. 

OffJ. J7//i. On our march to-day towards 
Fargoo (the bungalow where we made our 
first halt on setting out from Simla), we tra- 
velled close by the elevated fort of Theog, of 
which I made mention on our second day's 
march, as appearing, from its situation among 
the clouds, perfectly impregnable. Having 
now turned its position, we find that we might 
almost take it with our own little party ; and 
this may be received as the general character 
of tliese, at first sight, inaccessible strongholds 
amojjg the JjJJJs. Between the stnge-hotise 
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at Muttcanah and Fai^oo is about fourteen 
miles. 

On our arrival at the latter place, I 
found a relay of bearers kindly scut me by a 
friend at Simla : I llierefore pushed on, and 
arrived there at four i'.m. The jampaun 
bearers, who were quite fresh, ran away with 
me at a capital pace, sometimes turning the 
precipitous corners so sharp, tlmt I more than 
once expected a tumble. Tlie fellows arc so 
sure-footed, however, that no accident through 
their neglect is on record. 

Our tour among the mountains had just 
occupied twenty-four days, and during that 
time Simla liad been deserted by the majo- 
rity of the Head-quarters' party, who liad 
started for the plains. This delightful spot, 
therefore, looked as forlorn as tenantless 
houses could make it I remained there two 
days to recruit my strength, and then, with a 
heavy lieart, began my descent towards the 
plains. * 

1 cannot doubt but that Simla will rise in 
importance every year, as it becomes better 
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known. Its delightful climate is sure to re- 
commend it for invalids ; and its beautiful 
scenery, healthful temperature, and, above all, 
the ‘ procul negotiis’ relaxation whicli they 
will there enjoy, will induce the Governors- 
general and Commanders-in-chief to resort 
there, during the hot montlis, in their official 
tours through the upper provinces. 

OcL I reached Subb&too, and Lord 

Combermere arrived there on (he 24fh. 

25t/i. The two parties of tourists dined 
with Captain Kennedy, the hospitable Politi- 
cal Agent — * a merrier man I never spent an 
hour’s talk withal’ — and not a little fun was 
elicited from the several narratives of the 
adventures of the journey. 

At 5 p.M. we mustered our forces, and, 
taking leave of our worthy host, continued our 
descent towards the plains. The Commander- 
in-chief bivouacked for the night on a hill 
three miles above the village of Bahr, and 
I continued my marcli, by a bright jnooii- 
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light, to that village, where my tent was 
pitched. 

My night journey was beautiful, and T en- 
joyed it extremely, although I felt a manifest 
increase in .the temperature every hundred 
feet that I descended. The road led some- 
times through -deep wooded glens and ra- 
vines, into whose dork recesses the silver 
beams of the moon could not penetrate ; and 
at others, do^vn the face of declh’ities, which 
this planet, so glorious in India, lighted up 
with almost the clearness of day. 
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DCSCUNT UPON TilE PLAINS. 

The next niorningn'C mnden mnrch of seven- 
teen miles, nnci fairly turned onr backs on 
the Himalaya mountains. In the volley of 
Pinjore, and near the town of tJmt name, we 
passed some delightful gardens belonging to 
Ibo Paja}; of PafiaJali, irJio often visits them 
in the iiot season, as being, from their situa- 
tion to the northward of the first range of 
hills, mucli cooler than his residence in his 
capital. During the rainy season, this beau- 
tiful vale — 4a very Tempo in outward show 
— is so unhealthy, that it is considered al- 
most certain death to travel through it. At 
this place we found our Arab horses, which 
had been brought to meet us ; nor were we 
soriy to discard our little, rough ambling 
ghounts in tlieir favour. At 8 p.m. we found 
ourselves once more on the wide-spreading 
plains of Hindostan, and soon after disco- 
vered the canvass city of Head-quarters 
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lant, erected in its accustomed symmetry of 
streets and bazaars, in tlic rear of a fine grove 
of trees, near tlic tomi of Munny-jMAjra. >Iy 
ideas of space had been so narrowed by a 
seven months’ residence among the moun- 
tains, that iny double-poled tent seemed a 
palace after the tiny' tabernacles of Simla ; 
and the contrast was further sustained by 
the surprising difference of stature between 
the Patagonian Seikbs, in wliose country wc 
now are, and the pigmy natives of Surmour. 
My Arabs, too, appeared like dray-horses, 
compared ■^•ith the ponies and mules which 
had formed my stud for so many montlis ; and 
the delight of being able to take a good swing- 
ing gallop, wUliout the constant companion- 
ship of a precipice (which, in my Simla rides, 
haunted my ‘ impia cervix' almost ns inces- 
santly ns tlie ‘ destricius ensis’ of Damocles), 
•was so great, as nearly to counte^balaucc 
what we had lost in climate and scenery. 

The heat, although we have got so far 
through October, is certainly distressing in 
the extreme — thermometer 89*'— and is more 
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oppressive from the sudden change. At 
Simla, six days ago, the glass stood at 6G“, 
and a very few days before tliat, we were 
under the innucncc of zero. 

We had not been many hours in camp, 
before ^YC were equipped in full panoply, to 
receive the visit of two Rajahs; ho of Mun- 
ny-IMfijra, and another of an adjoining dis- 
trict. TJic former brought a very ragamulBn 
escort with him, at the bead of which was 
General Love, his Majes^’s Commandcr-in- 
chief. Tin's hero’s birth and parentage are, 
unhappily for lus biographer, shrouded in 
obscurity ; hut the first public character in 
which he appeared was that of a half-caste 
drummer-hoy in the Honourable Company’s 
service. This appointment the ‘ ambitious 
Love’ disdained ; he deserted the Company’s 
standard, and was next heard of in iiis pre- 
sent exalted situation. If report speaks true, 
he has made greater acquisitions in honour 
than in emolument, his salary amounting to 
ten rupees per mensem, ill paid. ‘ 

The two next marches were uninteresting 
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enough ; and the third morning found us on 
route between Nulroo and Patialah, the pre- 
sent, capital of the SIrhtnd territories. The 
prospectus of our serpentine and digressive 
journey towards Allahabad — which we are 
not expected lo reach before the middle of 
Februa^^ — holds out to me great hopes of 
amusement and interest; more particularly 
in our intended visit to the court of Scindia, 
the Mahratta, and the numerous petty prin- 
cipalities of Bundelcund. 

. Near the town of Syphabad, where there 
are some fine gardens belonging to the 
Rajah, we quitted our horses, and tho whole 
Staff (as was the custom whenever the Com- 
mander-in-chief approached a native capital) 
mounted elephants, and proceeded to meet 
the chief of Patialah, who came forth from 
his city with a grand retinue to welcome his 
Excellency. I have already had occasion to 
describe the gigantic stature and martial 
appearance of this counterpart of Prince 
Pofus ; but I believe I have not yet done 
justice to his kingly* and private character, in 
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which JiO/.is. Oistingiilshcil ns one of the yery 
few .Indian potentates who- have any, r^a| 
regard for, the interests of their subjects, and 
ns a kind nnd.aficclionatc fatJicr and 
in ,his zenana. Tijc BritisJi chief Iiaying 
undergone the ursine embrace of the Scikli 
ntonareii, tiic wliolc < cavalcade proceeded 


towards the town. Since we last saw Kurruin 
pingh, he had freshly accoutred ,his guards 
and,, attendants, bis suworrco;^jnak}ng 
splendid /Igurc. Several ^troops^^of fWcUj 


mounted matchlock cavalry,, lined the road 
ps,wc approached the walls^^ There 
^our especial squadrons ^whpsc^uniformsjvere 
exceedingly handsome and shpw^.-^jTJio men 
of tlie first were attired in, purple silk..tunics, 

'■ • *11 mini r,hni/ 

with.oranjrc turbans, , scarfs, and sashes of 

■'! ® ‘ . >• !•.* II hjfiJ-y 

the same 'material. The second,, in .white, 
with turbans and sashes ,of dark-blue cloth, 

V M/' ‘ - • ' ■ ^ f »;fl r/, ly 1 KliOdr) |r» 

twisted with eilver/Cord. The third squadron 
../.j.M ■) •• .11. an ./f ttnii ru i.jr \ 

flaunted in an entire suit of silk couleur de 

t/.iitii-i '.ut'i n» U ,! 

rose ; and tlie fourth and, most military-look- 

ii.J.itii.i .'ll! lif.f . I >l|l or 

inc nartv, were dressed in green, with yellow 

yuPKui^U ^^.,fl(sa} ^'->11 ^ ■htHin-rusTno la 

silk, trousers and turbans of green cloth and 
UKi (>uin// ..•v^ifuq nif i\At rf. u mt. 
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gold twbL Tlic infantry escort, in evident 
imitation of the Honourable Company's Sc- 
poys, wore red coats and while pantaloons, 
with a purple turban — by no means' a happy 
eombitiation. Immediately in front of our 
cavalcade marched the Tlajah’s Band, w’hichi 
witli the jingliiig of the elephants' bells, and 
the bellowing of the hurkaras and'chobdafs 
of the two dignitaries, vociferating m‘ rival 
halloos the titles of their respective chiefs', 
struck witfi stunning discord upon the cars 
of those who', for the last seven months, had 
been accustomed to the tuneful but seldom 
awakened echoes ofSimla.’ On ireaching the 
camp, which' was situated a few hundred 
yards from the walls. Lord Comhermcre re- 
emved a salute from tlie guns of the to«ii, 
and the Rajah.took leave with the promise 
of another Visit in the evening. His Majesty 
sounded Captain Murray, the British' resident, 
bn his meditated scheme of giving a dinner 
to his Lortlship ; but' his peculiar ‘method 
of administering a feed, though nbvel,^ was 
not adopted. As'Seikh prejudices would'not 
V0L..I. V 
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.ndiijitf.of/hMrlwillingf becf'/lbrooiiri'ehtcJ'taiir- 
•irteilt; atid ns/cvdn iniiiorc civilized untidns 
tlmn Sirliiiul, tlic idea that an J2nglishmnn 
cannot dine ^vitliout that article of food is 
' prdttyagcnerallj' rua.atvay.Mvith,-itIie?'Rtgah 
pr^poscdilo give Lord Combermcre’8,khrinsa- 
xriah twonthonsand'rupccs to.furnishtifbrlh 
■ tlie-'feristiu'ouroa'n camp.,f* '• ; ■'ifT 

hoaever, vdid-Jess thnngustice itolhis 
Lordship’s ; wclUJtnowii respect > for- 1 tite relh 
gionsjp'rcjudiccs ofrth'd natives, ifho heliovcd 
that? in! private,) wc j dcvohrtd ;-the '.objectJ'pf 
their (wr8ldp;nand'henrouldf ddnbflcsSohe 
much edified if he' knew, that.durin'g’ourilong 
residencoin- therHUls, nO co\Vjhud eYferlhccn 
reduced tO)ajStatc.of>jbc6f'hood)fontI)e:Batis<^ 
factidni-of ,Our.' appetites. ,?Jjt > theCaftemoon 
the j jRajnli Ipaid » hiSj visit .-.of i ceremony^ .-and 
■was ' receivedi at >the i entrance Pf iJie; ’djirbor/ 
tent')-\vith.!present6d.nrnis.':i'riHeibroi'ightwjth 
him ’.seVeraVi sets ' ofiodancing girlsptfnmonfe 
■whom’d 'easilyjrecognizcd. thojpretty Kabod“ 
treei (thdtddVe/) 7vho,von''a7formei’(ijc<m8(on' 
at Sirhindirexertediheriialeatsifor our. amtiso-' 
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•nientj fnTlid conference lasted 'aVout an lionr^, 
Avli'cntattari liaTing been circulated, his IUgh- 
mesSTebre'd. Jf-'J J- 'i/ -/ / •[} . nsiit. 

fi lioo’i '*0 ol ' f.'ifi 

ib EaSpl^'-Uie bext morning, tJic' Coramandciv 
in-cliiof,' accompanied • by^ tlie vrliole ^Etat 
•Major, ^-proceeded to return tbe-royal -visit. 
The portion of tlie town of Patialah' through ‘ 
■uruch TTC passed on our road to thd pjilacc 
trioro'TCmarkaWe 'forAhe clcan'u'lutc^ 
VrasKbd- sta'te . of the 'houses, ' than -for :any 
'bplcndoiir of 'architecture ; nor can - the royal 
abode^litlclf' ho'ast 'much ' externdli'niognifi^ 
ccnic.rioThc-durbar-'was‘'hcld' im'ah' .open 
vestibule; feupportedfontfcdfved' stone pillars; 
and‘'octMpying 'one Bxfld of ’a'spaciOus'quads 
ranglc.HiOurt chairs-werclplaced, *enrdemi^ 
inne, on ' a) platform’jrarpet’te'd •'^^itli crimsoh 
velvetjh an'd 'the'stairiund-Scourliers''of the 
tiro chiefs sa'tc^fomiscuously together;r-./On ri 
floormboutia fdoplower than "'tlie ‘dais, and 
shaded by a striped‘ 9 iIfc;canopy; thehautclr-' 
I6g exhibited ^tUeir powers ; ahd'iw their rear} 
in tho centre oF-^he?V!oiirt,ld’hhndso^e'iniarb'Ja 
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fo\in'taiivt’fhrc\v!-*‘«/je.tfi>/<)u7‘erf WDlcTiinfb Ilho 

-'iTr r-dT .f-hon 

Tnlnister, as’ U usiml'ayiHj A’izicrs.fsnt 
immediately "bcliind thc IlaJa!»,'^%vitirjiis gTC^ 
l/caVdTjrimful of experience close to liisToyHI 
master’s 'car ; and' leaning against-tlie pillars 
in "front of his ’3fajcsty stood the court-y’cstci*, 
'n'*'slirctrd|=’ inipiidciil-lboking' fcllo>v — 
bilTicc ia'« as full'of labour as the wise mari^ 
art,*’~nnd'*l>ro 'favoVrito* dvrarfs.’^hlUcro'KtZs 
lmvb’ 'iit‘‘'a-' Hindoo 'court' -twC' ‘specie's^ of 
iiaJjgcrs'-bn;' -^rho M'itli'"bur^ Sairoif ^irigs 
%^c¥c' almost' as'lndispcnsablcf as'‘nnyi»ethci“ 
Important 'governinent' ofllclal.' njTJi^ ’jestef* 
Iias'hcre'‘'xiO 'bad'placc'bf ‘itl’in ‘additihh'lo 
the office of timC'killci*'td‘*hi3>Ma^*esty/'eftl- 
joyingHliosc'of'^mbster revfcls|»andisu- 

'pCrijifedtjewtlof thD’''n^omen fpIuraJityoof 

^'pp’ointment's hicli diusf ‘giVe''greti{'umbrage 
16 tlm leW fortunate placemen of the t^a^ialah 
dourt.* 'Thd^daiirfs/ utilike“tnost ^off their 
■genusy'ar6neatli/tle' abridgments'^ of -tbe'atii- 
ih'hil man’; ^liavin^'s&iaiglif/sliglit.'-’tind'^syml- 
irie'trical'fi^ii'es/ and Vclf^projiortiohed hdads 
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add ieatiires,”^'wllU long-lioir curling' rdowii 
tlicir ncclvs. They arc brothers, aged thirty 
nndctwenty-four^.but their (>ropori»ons*^rc 
those ‘of iboysi'of' fire" and j eight lycars .ohU 
Their^ 'dresses were ;iiniform‘, scarlet tunics; 
yellow &llk-8a5hes.and irowsers, .and.skvdh 
enpst.of jcmbroidered ^crimson .relvct ; .-jand 
each bore a painted rod of ofljcc in.'his-haud. 
Theyi appeared .sharp, active, imeddlingJUtlc 
lellowsu^likc'h^uckv or.VF)ibbcrti^bbct.’j'i»' 
1(3 Tliej amiable-giant ,of ,a •Rajahiseems.ycry 
fir^iid of^vUis; Lilliputian favourites ; s-jodeed 
d»e!ji^ippearS', to^ttbe, a->good-naiurcd^v 
bcatt^ed.pjan ;Janditook,imuch .notice pf^some 
(childreniof a' 6tafF■p^iccIl.whoJwe^e^ present, 
loading \liem.whb,toys;i,| ,r.,» in oih 

-u»The.;d“'‘bf‘ri concluded iWith .the,,pro_scnta- 
Hion of some trays.of armour to Lord.Comberj- 
mere, and Jkve_adjDUTned to, see the royal stud 
paradetl.Afirhe iliorscs,;.were-generallydarge 
•powerful amiuaUjfrom the.jimglcspf Lnckj^ 
(famous'foT.'jts.,breed)i and’all the^Hght-co*. 
loured, ones -were JlightfullyfB.tainedf.qn their 
sidc^; p,ud JiraV5,jwith.aj>bcickrdn‘5t,pig.' 
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inent.' were' broiiglit^roiuKT/’an 'a’tr 

tciidant.'ibcuring an'ctiorniousJcIuiboukjVox' 
wbi|>' of 'rope 'twenty feet' long, ’wHich-i lid 
iftanagcd with nncomtnoh ‘dexterity, flanked 
thcni<^up to make them'sliow oiT. ' Hfnnyof 
ihem walked upon" ‘their hind legs, and lay 
. down by word of command;* like" the well-" 
tutored horses' of Asllcy's theatre. • They 
vrcrc^for' the most part 'very-'/at, but mticli 
battered obout the *icgs ; which is -not sur^ 

• prising,’ ■ as the Rajah, though six feet 'four 
or fire; 'and more than proportidmnbly stout’ 
is (as * Jlrs.'-Ramsbottom* would ^ay) a' per- 
fect 'JJawrod in' the chase, and rides unmer- 
cifully hard. ' • 

■ On 'our taking ‘leave, ‘tljc Rajah' having 
requested Dr.' Blurray to ’vaccinate' his chil-' 
dren—a^ process of *which ' the* natives are' 
generally very distrustful~he conducted him' 
to-' the v' private' apartments,' and with 'the 
greatest appearancc-of anxiety and interest/ 
witnessed tlic operation^ whicli waS'p'erform'ecl 
on ' his 'three 'boys— tliC'Datire ddakims ’al^o' 
*lookirig on. 'We 'afterwards -heard 'that'’the 
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\nrus being old,* the .vaccine didiftot jtakc .an 
unfortunatdjcventsfor jthe honor. <jf .British 
medical skill.-dTlK? Hakims inforraed-^Pr.- 
MaVray that“th4t Jusus -natunr,7the_- ,her- 
Inaphrodite,- is- very conimoniin thisfpro: 
v\ricc. ‘:Thc 5 ' are outcasts from .'society, . and 
herd together, in-nn .out. of the way .village., 
Onefor two ofi them 'are, h6wever, employed 
akout .'the. -court in, the usual ■ capacity-, of 
eunuchs,.' •’ .. '• 

After 'dining in camp, we again mounted 
elephants, and attended '.a grand’ f6te given 
by the Bajah. Passing ihroughtlhe .briU 
liantly. illuminated tomi, wc proceeded to .the 
quadrangle of the palace, wliich for the even- 
ing’s entertainment was 'covered in with a 
canopy of white clotli, and splendidly lighted 
up. Nautchingen vogue as usual.- • The sets 
were. numerous, amounting perhaps to one 
hundred •■women ;*iand- the beauty of their 
dresses Svas more remarkable- than that of 
their persons., ‘After viewing the.waterworks 
in the inner square, we.proceeded t’q. see some 
fucwQtks iu.tlie outer court*, thcse.wcce^yevy* 
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fine,' nnd put all- oar. elcphantsi'anU ^scortrto 
the ront.\'After thus amusing- ourselres for ah 
hour, \vc took'an aflcctionate fareweliJof oId 
v'Porus;- and olir dcpartiirp.^' The heat.of yes* 
./tcfday.and to-day Ims'hcen excessive— ther- 
mometer 92“. What -would we give for adfalf 
.'.hour’s visit 'of.'a Simla -zephyr? -biifwc'ihay 
cry'Xura,*Veni !’ in' -vain.' ^ i 

■' Oct.t ^Isl: Caroji broke uj) from Patialah, 

^ and marched fourteen-miles to'the villngc of 
'Kpraleo— the face of the'coudtrys'till 'unin* 
',teresting,.and 'devoid of large trees, butweli 
cultivated..^ '** • r”/: 

.f. j>r -'I ' j, 

’• A hea^y showerof rain brought 
' tliCT thermometer- down' 'to ■ 70’,' 'relieving ' us 
'of thirteen degrees of'hcnt,— an'aniclio'ration 
'hailed' by '-us- a5'*thc-'precursor 'of/the fcool 
season. ■-• ’> /» ^ 

day's mhreh brouglit-us into'tlic-stcrri- 
‘ to-ries of the Khytbl Bajah, wh*ich-are divided 
' by >n,' small stJV!am''inun 'ibp .Patialab doroi- 
^nions.'/'^TJjo’cfiects’.of the" c/ficient 'govero- 
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aneutof (he latter.'prdvincc arc plainly visible 
fin ’(lie great- auperiority-- in .cultivation * pos- 
Isessctl .by it over the Khytul coimtrjv '^hosb 
-Rajah,: a mere hoy, is ruled- entirely by his 
-moUier, ivho is, in her. turn, swayed by .a host 
iof paramours and parasites. ' : » , • - — 

'.Two marches brought us-to Pewur. through 
a country which, with -the e.Kception of ‘Sufli- 
cient cultivation round the villages for the 
.bare -existence of the' inhabitants,' presents 
■ one .vast - sheet of wild jungle, abounding in 
•game. Two mounted Shikknrees of the Rajah 
I brought -a -couple ofiwUd'hogs into camp 
which they had killed, and three-otbcrs '.ar- 
rived from Colonel Skinner, to assist us to 
'find a lion between this- place and -Hansi. 
(. Of these animals there wore formerly great 
•’numbers’ in the suirounding wilderness’: but 
from. the zealiof-English-.sportsmen, and the 
price put upon their heads by Government, 
.(theroj'al race of the forest — like other Indian 
i dynasties — is either totallynextinct, t orrhas 
.been driven .fnrthcrubacka'intoMthe • desert. 
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aflbrd better sport than the tiger; his attack is 
more open and certain ; a peculiarity arising 
either from tlie noble nature of the jungle 
king, or from the counti^' which he liaunts 
being lefes favourable for a retreat than the 
thick- swampy morasses frequented by the 
tiger. Colonel Skinner relates many inte- 
resting anecdotes of lion-hunts, with the ex- 
ploits and narrow escapes of the horsemen of. 
his corps, who always accompanied Uic line . 
of. elephants into the jungle on thc$c occa- 
sions. . r lifajor Fraser of the same rcgiincni is, 
Jjowever, the lion-queJlcr par excellence. 

. A gentleman of our party Jmd, perhaps, as 
perilous an adventure Mitli one of these ani- 
mals, as any one of the former; he having 
enjoyed the singular distinction of lying for 
f^omc inomenl.*f in the iTri’ rhitcln's of the 
royal quadruped. TJinuch 1 hmc Iicnrd Jiim- 
sclf recount the incidml more than oner, and 
have tnyscir .‘■kelched lliesrcne. \el 1 nru not 
sure that J relate it rorrcerly. 7'iw ninin fen* 
tnre, Ijowinor. of tlio nneciloir, aironlln^^o 
htrikittg an iHu-tration of tiui ang-aHiy of 




the elephant, may "be ‘strictly depended 
'upon. ' ■ ' ' ' . • ■ 

Alien had charged m3' hero’s elephant, arid 
he, having wounded him, was in the' act of 
leaning forward in order to fire another shot, 
when tlic front of the howdah suddenl}' gave 
wa}’, and die was precipitated over the head 
of the elephant into the ver}’ jaws of the fii-" 
nous beast. The lioii, lliough severely hurt, 
immediately seized him, and would doubtless 
shortly have put a fatal termination to tlie 
conflict, had not the elephant, urged by the 
mahout, stepped fonrard thougli greatly 
alarmed, and grasping in licr trunk the top of 
a 3’ouiig tree, hem it down across the loins of 
the lion, and thus forced the tortured animal' 
to quit his hold ! Jljr friend’s life ^Yas thus 
preserved, but his arm was broken in two 
places, and he was severely clawed on the 
breast and shoulders. The lion was after- 
wards slain b3’ llio other, sportsmen who 
came up. 

Tiio village of Pewur towers LoldU'up from ' 
the midst of thojungle; and is situated on a 
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si’iial! rh'cr;'t])q banks of ifbicli afcornamcntefli 
by SCT^crdI;nfcat'gb'awl9.j»Like tbc§:eb'$ralUyrf>ff 
toMTis in -this' part'of^th'ercounrry llJO) bouses 
.arcbullt-ofgood LHck; biif/iikqjtbe-rcst, ,tb^, 
abodes, .'of'Uhci pr^cnt'igcttcfalton jarOtstue^ 
bheek by jowl Avitb ,tlie raids of tlieir^anccsr, 
torsbbabitations.' Ho.onc troubling bimselfjfo^ 
clear away.’tlic ‘rubbish .of the fnlloni build? 
ings vhddfctf caring.to finish an cdifica.'toirtf 
incnced by.'tfjci*r;dccca8«lpi‘cdecessor9.i 
tlilsMaccuinulatioii bninaterial,* -however, 
nricicnt'jviiingc in- coursO. ofiitimc, gains-ond 
ddTantagc,;r natTieIy»'n site elevated aboye. thfl 
surrounding .flat qoiintryi d ;sliotn'tnyaiWay 
over 'to jFcwuritiiis morning, and got'-a/good 
bag of partridges, bares,jand|Wild fuwl.ifo{Oi’'f 
jinuof -jjb 'nU nT 

t! A* short- march ofileightfmilesjo 
thcltOM'n of fKJiy tub’ w'hich gives Its^nnine tq 
iJiO'Rnjahfof the’ province/.oThis.prince canie : 
rp.milc^ ofitwoibut ofitlfe townrto jaeOt/the 
Oo.idmriDdef-jn*cbicl/<add-escortbd>/hjm^'into 
■ca’jnjpi’i JrHe-jjfS ad fpt 'Innintercstiag,-; Jjenvy- 
looking boy 6f twelve years, but is said to 
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j^b^sbSSftnorc'bralndhSn liisappdarancc iftcU^-. 
0atbSlf^*^heUoWn>TsliiTdgula.rly‘ built, bat qC 
vcrJ-"g&od^bric'k'}'f‘andifrdm5tlicknhs.’are pro-t 
duced'lai^fquatititi^ of 8al-amraouia<i’u<.Tiic 
palace is a striking Iofty'buiIding|ra'nd, as w 
apprbachedj ive-Imd a verj’ Haltering Vieo') of 
itUliVougli a'>b'rcak"m’ a-fine grove’ bfutrecs 
ovcrbangiitg a 'spacious (slicet of^vate^*: ■/TKe 
•Unjab'is'nirelation.of’him of; Patialah; and 
IiM revenue 'only ‘'amountsitolflvd Jacs.of 
rbpees;^^^irdst‘ithat iofi bis‘>:inDre';powerfiil 
eotisirtiis’ at' Ieast fivc-'times os greatruThe 
bdy;'howevci*/!being'ofnhe’eldcr branclnradd 
by'inlicrithncc h Goru’^or lioly teacher/dus 
^\gdnt\c’‘’r€Vative- cannot siti in i hislpresence 
>rithout’ Special permission! *c' iuuf 

In the evening the young King, having 
' signified Uiis’''interitioniofiTisitmg Lord Com- 
b‘crmore,'I 'vrasi despatched, ' with the-^Peri 
^ Siart 'interprctGr/'on‘an~clephant, to* marshal 
h{ml,into'.camp. ’ AVe'met him Jati.thc fcity 
ghtesjiahd hdraised himself la-hiindred per 
cent."liiii.my estimation,! by presentingirus 
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.■rntb-'-n handsoine'inatclilockihndia^coijpldfof 
• -bows. i'»-nha2 lb ft niL'i*! ^friiV 
v>.''«4 1". r/’ ffi bj 'inx o'v: 

' ‘X iS^ou. Gtli.'i' The shikkareest having brought 
inteiligerice of two tigers ‘in the’jungle about 
fourteen miles bff, four of lis startedvery carly 
. in .search^ of them.-' TIic swamp where they 
badibeen seen 'proved .the Slough of Despond 
to us, f’fornre 'found nothing’of- them'Jbut'thdir 
^ foot-marks, 'I those of ‘a^youbg female and<n 
full-grown m'alo-^fbr ih'c<expericnced hntires 
can distinguish the prints. | Afierfd hoVda^t^s 
workiwe returbcd-to'KJiytul, -.whefe Ifcad-' 

_ quarters had halted. .roqi..u/ f-iif 

/'Thel’day following, ire Tcachcd>thfc haihlct 
of'JCussaunj'- where tlic busli-jufiglothras r 6‘ 
thick and extonsivo;'tHat' wc -couldeSdirceiy’ 
find a spdt to pitclrthe canip :fnnd thD,£iiom*f 
ing'a'fter.'Tre made aminrch bffourtcdn miles- 
to' ShamdoroV^ Tlie monung ivTis 'cxircmcJj- 
cold.irand ithc'iind-day equally hot— 
jndtei'C2%-ii r.H. i-In lliis prorinrO the 
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Vatora adopt' the. follon'ing’ plan .for scaring, 
birds from their grain-crops. Several . plat- - 
forms are raised in every large field, upon 
each of whichl a man' Mands.i’armbd with a 
sling, formed - (mucli like those used by inis- 
chievous boys • at Bton to break windows ' and 
batgemen’s heads) of two .pieces of thong or . 
tord, with a leathern 'receptacle for the Iihis- 
, silei’a pellet of hardened clay. .This is thrown 
to the distance of severabhundred yards,' and 
caclirshbt'ds followed by -a loud: crack— Uke 
tlmtbf.-a French postillion's whip — managed 
by the slinger , when'. be-; lets fly the string of 
his weapon. ,b r-'i* ^ 

Encamped mear the doM-n of 'Jhefe'fid, 
tlic .metropolis of- the province of ithat name.' 
Thc'iRajahf’f'as-.nsuabrmet;'' welcomed, 
braced, and'ushc^cd into eaxap-the Common-* 
defdn-cliiefi. Hciisfa handsome, 'wild-looking- 
- young iman- of twenty-two,"ihnd.'iS'/said*' to 
divideiiislincliriations-andJhisxtinie prdtly> 
equally- ihetwcen . his zenana and diia! stable.; 
Of the former addiction' we have, of course, 
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Mo iricaDsbfJiidgmg'Wt anTongst'Jiissu^far- 
' Tcc', {vJiich ir’as btlicnvise slfabTiy dn'd pal't^, 
irbiiseire'd more" finefhbree^'tliati'^l' had yet 
Iseen in’ the' Seikircounfry/ Theyon'nglPrince 
is, likc'the Rajair’oT'Pa’tiHlai’.'H-^eat lover 
of the chase, “ and desperate* tider?' 

ceived ilie^best ^ortihniof^his stu'ef fi^m^thc 
Maharajah' Ruhjeei'''J§rngh^of ‘L'ahorerSvhb 
iionours him^witU’liisfehttnVenaV/cVand^^^^ 
sfiip.^ This^ ititt6r\va§ sonie’ ifme'’'smcc‘*pui 
■■i6'’a’‘sdrcVe^tndll>y\1ie‘^nngf'a’t^fulyoutIj\^Th'^^ 
^h'hfs^ liaiiorej^-^ibiated 

‘ihe * 0 ? 'hospitality ‘by ^cai?y- 

ing off a beautiful female ‘favburitS^ of’ liis 
hd5,''how^Ve^ hl^en 
forgiVeh, if tlotfor^ltctf/by the nragiVaniinBlis 
chTeftHin./""^* =^‘’‘ 

^'’’I.drd ^tiomVermefe reecrre3^iro'Vi3it''af i)ib 
3Heen‘d ‘Riy ali 'jn'^ilie'^'mbYniiig/'Kj^d 
/aSerobon’fd’turricd it'at'ili6^ala^,’ivlicrc’'^tlie 

\iWdi’''^BQlcr?aihfeYnts‘Hi^e^'pfcpaVc’d%r"u3l 
'Captaiit^Mutey^^lftfoniis' ine,?that'th<< r'6y.il 
yobdi^hns nearly deserted 'fhe^bo-n ‘of -Jhdcifd[ 
antIi5’hcver'Sc!cn af h'is‘ palaccV nlfd Ithat^he 
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has two-young and beauteous wives jnunured 
within -its towcw, whom lie has never once' 
♦visited; since the morning of their -weddings. 
Jt is .ridiculous '^enough, that the, neglected 
*young , virgin-brides - have , both, at, difTerent ‘ 
times^ sentjtheirTakcels to the English Poli- 
tical Agent to complain of their .husband’s ' 
,want of common. attention ;jand he has , pro-, 
.raised to remind the oblivious young prince' 
that he is, possessed of a couple of pretty 
young'brides, to wliom he .has omitted to de- 
jclicato even ^ the brief honeymoon of, Hymen 
inj.biglijlife — nay, ,whosc, ve^ . existence .he 
seems tohavc forgotten. ,• . , • 

j, Captain .Murray told me a. good. anecdote 
illustrative' of his hairbrained, wildness, which 
occurred on the day of his first mairiage. 
.The^bride elect w'as.the daughter of the Chief 
of »Shahaba(], at .which place the .ceremony 
took ..place-ythe,. Rajah of i^atialah, ,as .guar- 
dian,, to rthe youth, .and . many ^ chieftainSj of 
note, attending. , .The Political Agent., was 
Ukewise-j bidden, and .went. AVlien the.ca- 
vn^euie .oi vdeplatints,.was ready, to , proceed 
VoL. I. z 
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•bridogrboin, m'Iio iiml- previously _beeii ,dul^, 
nttircd iu Ina wedding raiment of.wliltcinnd 
golds muslin, wns notvhcrc to;i be,. fpund. 
Tbc’Patialab potentate aas .in; tdismayy and 
pcnt‘ bis attendants in .ditTcrent ..directions 
in search, of biin. -Murray, and some others 
at- length, discovered .tho. -defaulter , in a 
'^M’Ood,.n little way from -the. road; -striving 
to Icnp « fiery charter over n tremendous 
^•yawning bowleo, ‘ or well'?’ fhc,ihorse.,wns 
refusing, and -the mad wag Veramming him • 
nt it*— las the knowing. ones call it— in 
Vain.-‘ I Having :poUtely, reminded , him of, the 
primary -object- of ^tlie; inceting,f;they;}iCon» 
ducted diim- to -hiafeleplianb-icovering ifils 
hOad-and'facc with thc-customary-jW^dding 
.veil of, gold, tissue. ^This he wore; With,ithe 
most exemplary! patience! fori spmejminutes, 
Until rati length, .tired ;of-, being ruufflccl {up, 
he ‘made a* sudden ..oxclamation,' .equivalent 
to -^Hangi me, : if.*I t will i^be : smothered '"any 
longer j^and,’ having.both said.and sworn it,’ 
he«tnick his finger8.>throuph;the_gauzc,,rent 
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it'Dj)eri,'an(rthrust‘6ittvli!S face through the 
a'perture/^Atsuch uttefand'open disrespect 
for- thc '^^olemn^ Ordinaucte -of ' this august 
ccircmbny' thd Patialnh chief .-fras’ greatly 
8libck6d;' and ’Ut 'the conclusion' of the rites^ 
the * merry' monarch* was fiumrabned heforc 
d-grand diran of the high contracting powers, 
where he’ xrns severely'reprimnnded by each 
member in succession. «' ' • *" -U iu''/' ^ 

•'I' -j > J '1 •*' i .'{ fij ' <,j 

“'‘JVov.'lOth.'f' Therm. '82*. This ‘'day -we 
ihtiTchcd fifteen' miles' to the 'village of-Nar- 
liimnd, Hnd tlic day 'following to the great 
fortress 'and' station -of* Hansi. Thc/Jhccnd 
Rajah; glad '-of 'an excuse to quit his capital 
and 'to 'gratifydiis' truant; disposition, -joined 
thc'<iamp,^.which was also augraented by the 
arrival' of 'the Nawaub Amccn»ood' Dcene, 
second 'son of the late Nawaub Achmet Bux, 
arid 'bmther bf’Ibrahim'Beg, -who travelled 
\vUh us oa a former occasionio 1 . ... /'I 

'■ ‘‘These yonng Mussulmans aro fine, spirited, 
iritelligcn’t'yonths of fourteen' and fifteens >-1 
■forme’d-'a great'sporting alliance -with ’them, 
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■( and](!icy joined ;us rery.frcquentlyiin onr' ox- 
.2icditions,witli‘tlio!clict^ anfl|falcons.d;Ot»r 
troutcjfrom.Jhecnd'.to' Hanst skirtedihb gradd 
? canal’ ofj rerbzc Sliah,vcxcavafed*f.^“otliat 
. inuni/iccnt 'mdnarcii'tto (conductjr.Tratcr from 
f tlic'DelhiidanaV.tliiaugli tbcfstcrile dtitrict'of 
Jlurrcnriali; ‘ 'During tlie subsequent onareby 
ihnd udcsolalion of itber MoguV. slates-ithis 
tso«rce;,of fertility. ^rent.-toriruinfi 'and ^vithidt 
fthc'’'Cultivaliori and'-.'prospdrityi of)thefq)«>' 
))Vinee, J-?If>jtras>bftcrird«ls restored! tbhJU^b 
I the bcncfic'cncb of.tlic Honqnrabife Oompariy, 
ciby {tbm hands (of CaptainrRodncy, Blanc;!sdn 
iofi.tbe'.distingiiishedfpbysicinn’of (thatiname. 
>OnveacU'l[bf itSMbariks-tlierbJslnow; ajwi<^e 
'itrdctit}fin’ell-tiU<?dgro'undr,ao'> I»'jTyrj'(;9d-'» to 
ilv.iTbe fortress rof3Hat»si, fromitlib abnipt^and* 
fUncommandbd;cleyatio«con.wbiGliv'itjdtands, 
tpresents an appearance of great sttenglb ? '.add 
ii9iEivery{e'arlyu[ni-the;jUiSWry;of^rndia,»maae 
^hoponrable mejjtidn.ofibr.its impregnability: 

■\it jisujno>v^itbe .^e?idiqpnrter^,Iof ,Skinner;s 

iJrregu|ar»Horse,iabqut{fiYfih.un(kpd,pf;-\^ljpm 
are present ; and the station of a regiment of 
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-nntive irifantry;’p The^tonniUcs fiitjlic*foot of 
Tllic liillron' ^Il'ich ihccitadcrstamls/and^is'dc- 
I'fended!by.a''gbo’diimll: .'Hic cantonmcnts'arc’ 

) also’sprcadiout^ipon^thc plainfi Ouricamp 
liWas erected rabout lialf'h' mile from tU'c^forl, 
Incan the residence'of Colonel Skinner^ f This • 
■^b^aTe:ofF^cc^,'^vhom• T have lieforb hodiocch- . 
^sion-to ^ohtionr wheh '«•€ paid/him'ta h-isit 
•ntUiis ja'ghirc,' Bclasporc,'.;sbfyeQ with-mucli 
-distinction' inlithc/'Vfars' of Lord fLakc -nhd 
liLord'IHhstings ; and fonliisrconddct rat^the 
.sic^c'-oD, BhurtporclrcceiTed'ntLe orderdof 
iCompani6Q',;oriit!renBath.> In^his lyouthd/o 
.itrasa thelpSrtizah t of Imbre’' thani)oric ‘■jrfative 
epower ;/and-m bis recollections of forty-’yedrs 
of chequered servibc,' he possesses 'Ulfuhd '6f 
■ ’lintetestihgin'dident ond'anecdote.'^bpbrfwllich 
,thc"oId Soldier 'is'Hot unfrequently induced'to 
Mrawilfor' tbelamn^ment ofjhis- friends.’' J'^In 
otUisfcosiack-llkc Ufe‘he.Was’jomed‘byiamcar 
^felatfon-^ihC'e Mead— t-‘<vbob^^aS’ as'valiarit^n 
^wambr'^as'^’liififs'clf ;!~but'>He ‘^vas'''^^ymah ’of 
‘wil’d' atld' iin'goVcrrieil^^-dssioni,‘^5hd^’lhe^la^t 
ioJinth.'ni «• 'lo ooliijt- •»!!>• bnc ; Jii:> 
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scene <of ihis!lifc,yas 'Othclld.. exaggerated 
Having r suspected; lus'wifc, a native Ia(ly*’of 
. infidelity to las bed, -hctsurrchdered himself 
“to ' the^bloo'dy suggestions of :thc '.green-eyed 
inonster pmurderedJ her and- her two femald 
attendants, rand concluded" the' tragcdyf'by 
blowing’out his omi'brains.‘'-'Hi3 passiontfor 
the’ sex, 'arid lextrava^nce.in^expddse, knew 
/no bounds'; of wliibh addictions the follo^nng 
anecdote, rclated'to me-'this.dny, affords no 
bad instance. ■*' '-••n /. dit/' 

f'lBeing present ‘at la- -grand ^.Entertainment 
given' by soirie’ native prince at’Delhi, lielbe: 
came' desperately. enamoured !6f a young 6nd 
beautiful nauteb-giri, a sJnre'of/tJie'prince’s 
wife; rand sat the 'close?of ’the f4te 'he, seized 
her by forcep'and'cafricd faertoff.fto.Hansi;. 
Being' pursued.by 'some troops iirom'jDelhi, 
be 'shut ’himself 'up < in'htsdiousoi.whiclf'U'ns 
sdoTii surrounded by ,a»‘forco''thatt'rendered 
resistance^hopeless ;‘whcn,>ratber than yield 
bp ' bis ' charmer, 'I he "o0ered*fo purchafeo- Jier 
for her weight 'in silver.'*' >Tho burgain-.was 
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struck, tlic scnlcsiproilucctl.'-niiil l]ie)niaiden 
bciu" vcighcd agninst rupccs, tlio .nivislidd 
rctamcd his prizc.-'^'" ’ ’ ./ril.'! J 

^In-Uio'-^afternodn^a'rtndcw of .SkiniicrV' 
Horsoi took'jplacb, -nnd 'it' \vas a'^inbstnnte-- 
rcsting'-Bpcctoclcir .Their .costume is very, 
picturesque; •consisttncr of,n long tunic -of 
red clotlTorrimTicnted with black 'Air, quilted 
cotton Cpaiitalbons, long- boots,- and .a neat 
snug) soldier-like • casque, of. poHslied-'/sloel, 
W'ith a spike on tlio crown, nnd scales '.undei' 
tbo'^ebin. ‘''Thb 'horsc-fomituro- is rcdi^nnd 
yoIlo«’ tl.thc Sreapons, thomtitoldock,-! speahy 
hnd !STroK]i.':’jThey.-'havc adoptcdr.irinny.fof 
the ?inanceuTrc9 of our rcgulnr.jcavalrj'fbut 
their- peculiar "OTolution; land which ris ■ tho 
most’ striking to an-Europcan ^ eye, ia the 
Mahratta -charge. '.-In. this. movement the 
whole corps advances in line, [two deep, at a 
canter . or.rtrot,' wliich, dike, John Gilpin’s, 
hecomesi' a gallop soon;’ tlnd.as.they apr 
proach' their object," tho files open' out,! nnd 
everj’’ man,' uttering. ai.wild , sliriU scream, 
conic’s thundering on with his sword naving 
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ft|pyc,^us l>eft(J^,^' In ,spilc|pf;^tllCi,ftppal;^n^ 
difyointcd .irrcg«lnrUy,oj[.tbCiClwrgc,:an{if.tiio 
amnziii" gpccd of llioir.appmacli^int tlic.v'onl 
'halt/ every., J»or?c ,is . hropglitit iippp.jhfs, 
haunches .^;ithin « ten. paces of; the renewing 
Gencrahj.^fTho Mahratta charge isicertm'nly 
well jcalculatc/l to j 8t^o,fteiToro;nto , a ^foc 
tiJroadyrWnycring, hut its .reahph^'sical eflcct - 
upORf slaiiiich .troops.jinwstjbe.fiirj/nferior.to, 
Ojo,cJosc,conibinod chargo^of pt/r caynlryvoT/1) 
wc. proccc(lcdj>to*;j, spot 
8Ct)ppartjfoT,thc.ppictigcpf,tJjpjimntcl»locl?H 
QR! pur,>rAyiUutlicr, we. were. prccedetl.by\ti< 
bandjjf, .chosen; spcarmcji,-;iwlic»;plnyeililhe*ri 
elegant icxcrcisorbcrorciua witJi long janccsi 
tipped,, lik«^foiISf w.hh^a, button.;,, .jThcoCoin-ji 
batantsjkcptjin constant /motion, cnrn’coUngi 
andjcirding o,bout„andjdcHling jprettyi.hea\y, ' 
bjojTS uponjnny pop vx|» 9 .ihfippcnqd,.tOrjvvJiqcJ; 
within rcach^'iSomeUmes on.e fellow^ti^tqdj ... 
at/uU speed, Jrailin^ l»s,]on" spear, after, hini| ' • 
Withf the/pointjon jhe/5Toand,,ppd^kiIfulIy>' • 
warding', pfFrithq^thrus^,, aimed, at.hjmself orj' / 

hj^,Jioj25q,jhy^is rpm^uerjV/fl^cR^jjrf/en-.hc. ' • 
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tlioUght Iu3''dssailant''waa^ bfl'*lus guardr’ile 
' Vr(iulfl‘faiake’a su'd^enVliccl, and’assume'tHc 
^flbnsive ;‘’'and/ 'id'^Uic mrdst -or'a cloud’bf 
dust, Ub'e' toV^cblifidciit ‘pursuer' was thrust 
from '-his ^saildle and jolled'ou''thc''"gfoh'n'd. 
Tliere wbre two'c1iampioiis,‘ remarkably fiuc- 
looking-fellows,* wbd, from ^therf great 'ski/l at 
tlie Hveiptih,' 'artd their’ bbihpl^ te 'sui t'bf. *b‘eau^ 
tiful''cliain~-amibur,'J1aa6ved''^witb‘‘in\pum^’' 
tbrougli^Ube ‘tiltmg^'tlirdng. and 'ihdnV 

sbtiie df tlie'officers of tbe corp^,' 'quittiDg tlieir 
8tA'tidti'^rdfind'tbeir''cb’id/;'gpdrrea*hbHf.'fieVy 
stc^dshn'to ^lic ra6l6fc,'tO •sbd\r''dff;'thci!‘^Skiri'' 
iii^Urms'ahd JioTU'maDsblp'tlbrid’youngSWifid 
ner.'-^oif Hof tUe'^ C6l6fiel,'**'and ‘Aajtitafa'l-:'b^f 
tliS^regiinerit/- a' Tide" stout ydlitig'*inan,' SvdS' 
ddhstaully oux’''lViainS ^witb tUc’‘best^peabJ 
iri6nr''difepldyibg'‘gr^tVbmmand orhis'hoi^e 
a’lid wcaponl'^^On dnb'or two o'ceasidnS, wbSli* 
the’ f'cdmbatSnW wmee’d^'warm— for'^tbe^'tfeni" 

- pdf'bf''y<5ur''lMu^S'u1mal{ is'’*d6faewbat!fidi^~' 

■ ail’d ''tYieir ^blo\r9'‘begari'ld §mack'^trdngly ’of 
■'thbir Tdelin^’; tbfe’feturdy'old^comWaftderliniii^ 
self, /foigettili^ ’for'd'wbile Hns '*'iDCfedsing^ 
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belly ’nnd ’ decreasing, arm/ ivould (dkc; n* 
spenr ‘.from'’ an; hucmlnnt;’:nnd‘'i)nttingf'lii3' 
favourite dekkaneCiiUO’ a' rocking-hordC caVP' 
ter/‘’mix"iii tlic ganio'df mimic slhwgh'ter/' ^ 
. I'tliinU'I see liim.now/'n'itli lifs good-natiircd' 
twinkling eyes '“and* wliito • teeth • shining 
througli his dark countcnahcl’, smilinglynp-’ 
■proaching tlic irritated combatants; and clml-* 
Icnging 'ono of them- to incas'ure spears Sritlr ' , 
hitasclf. In his you(lrlicV69 'a' firstiratd 
lancdr/ahd even no’w'lhcrc'nVc few in hls'regi*- 
mcni'vrho can 'touch' him.' ' Of tliis’^fafct, how-I 
ever, ivc had'no sterling opportunity of ’Judg’-* 
ing; for nb subilterDi’iu'Inilin or*^clscrivhcrb,’ ■ 
would commit so' greeS- an ‘error in policy as 
to display his owi/sk’iU’at the cxpen^c'of 'hiS 
Colonel's ! ^ ^iie ‘ uniform of Cbloiiel Skinrio? 
and his officers is vcry'Ji'antlSbiiie'ahd fehon’jb 
The tunic 'is similar, except m'‘llio'finGness' of 
the matOrials', to thosc’of the'^soldters.'' They 
ivear over the ^shoulders'a bfoK'd omTiroidfered 
belt' cohfined'Tound '-th'e' waist' with ' a '"rich- 
shawl, and their dielmeta'arc adbriicd wilh a 
shoi-t 'plume of ' black' and whitc‘ foilhciv . 
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tipped with drops of- gold fringe;, in' addition : 
to the Stecl aigrcttc which the privates wear 
in front of ' the . headpiece, A' .somewhat 
similar plume dances hclweeh the cars. of the: 
horse, r who is further ornamented -with .rich' 
embossed trappings/and a series of necklaces, 
some formed of’ bluc.hcads,- others of tiger’s, 
■"claws set in gold or silver, ’and othere again/ 
of silken cords supporting flittlc amulets, .or ‘ 
charms against the evil eye. Over the'saddlc 
is-tlirown a richly'Cmbroidered* velvet jeen- 
posc;* or-shahraque and (before and behind 
the •stirntp-.lcather,. hang. iclusters' of fine 
• chowries; fonncdfOf.itho.tail of the yAkj or 
Thibet cow.-. Heforc we reached the ground 
prepared for, tlie, matchlock practice, it grew 
BOjdusk'tliat the marksmen could not display 
their science, to advantage. ; ^ I. 

n; In tlie . evening Lord Combermerc; and ,all 
the staff, general, and, personal, together with 
the officers of the station, dined .with ^Colonel 
.Skinner.'. '.A good.inany{English ladies were 
present, and after the repast tlierewus danc- 
ing all, tastes, aamely, a grand nantcb 
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injiiG,lont|>vlicrc,iW<5,^iiiqd, ^ondiquatlrijlcsiin 
|l)o ,drn\ying:-.room( ofjjltiCi-.liousCi /PIjo Jnttcr 
appeared 5 to j be, '.the jinost ^invUing j spccjaclq 
to thcineti.oC-^thC fCarpSt ,«'J!iOjasseinbIed,-iq 
cr;q}vds^in,thc .Vcrandnhg ^te.wtncsg the^perj 
formapcc^ J^jisltcd oncibf t^tho.aautcb.girls; 
who, was,, pccringt through ,thc window,;, what 
?hcf,Ujought of.thq English, ladies .dancidgl 
andi jim, nntbrownydisciplo pr,;TerpsicIio^fi 
i;cplic^,’jtbat ‘fjtljc/inautcIiedjvery^wcIViOnl/. 
U\py jumped, top, high.’, -j},:- 
,^,fipri|ngjdinner. a iparty, ofi|Khah\muts/djot|^ 
bnrdf,o,pang .seycralj, jjpngs, 'accbmphnying» 
thcnisclj'es! on ,a .species p.f,iguitnr-;nnd.iyiOltij| 
— one of which, iinstrumcnls;^vag/onaed.’.<of/d> 
hollow gourd*.’ These musicians, who w’ere 
thefjprivptc.nBeripnts.oi) tlioLColpnehc&ntllhe 
best of tljeirjat, accompanied jthe,GoiaiaaaiIci:ti 
iprcii icfj ifor.i serdral5 weeksjion:;Jiisf<(;oumcyi 
At firstj{lT:hrtted-;,lhe’iYeiy sight/) jnhclicmorel 
the sound of them ; next tolerated, and finally 
liked their simple, music.:,, The airs are usually 

,-V. 

• India boasts a variety of Shinged^ Instruments? ilie'^Icast 
jarringof ssHchis, I think, the tinaof Iwcna. ' ’"'t- 
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tli^e 

Pdfsiafi ‘ jio’e'ta^ard'set.'^-feut'otlier^, 
^I'k^e^^exjdoife •an'tI’'^virM^’ df Jitmnjei 
b'rHliygVdrit’s’of* Compafi^’lcSe 

iifin •|•‘,'^^a.^e'’cbuch'^^'d^ m’'^ayeV amT^^ijrO 
oic strainsj ’Peforc’tlie milSIfiidh^left'XjV,' 
ihd'fbecQfinD^ quitV^'a^ fahatico''’f6r 'Indidk 
iStTelsyI*'and gave wiiU ’**(or 

Mauso^tora''^favbnritir‘'gazi:'drj^6f^''Hfififel,TDf 
■ightly kuhirwa air, witb'Wtleastiay'iribbl^ 
IgTrtcat 'i\Ti&''di8cerh‘itteht*as i§ fQi^p!fiy’dil'’by 
odialfiiof'Jtfac .pitifreqbonting •cognosc'dbti 
'tliei^*‘dl 3 tribati 8 n TDr * bfaVds'f 
blidn8'tof'’Rb56ini'attd"Pae8iello.d^^ le ono — 
0 ^/ eti;/- .-’L’f,iot''ii»rt V'-3t\T .’biiio;: '^/olfoii 
Tlie^followingMay,’ whilst 'th'e‘ C6rill2itfffd§f-’ 
-dhief idrdVe' 6Ver ‘lo'lHissar .tovinsjphct \be^ 
onoarable I'Compahj'V Stud'Establishnibnri* 
irepaired ttoiiihe Hansi dpaVadei^iintlt td 
Urnii b'lr, .{> J/oR ; andj iuhiujo=*. 

'iboWntl '/arttfs'Skirih(}rjwb&ir»4nMjnl?i}iy«a(WeyfiW^'Ul6l 
itHated ioto Secundfr. 

^Tlio standard of the Honourable Compsnfv , .r .,i^i . 

J Iftse-Song. 
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equitation was displayed for, tliC edification of 
the MnssuUnans.ij p- i ^ .\ii | ';r < J 

i'‘ Though the matchlock'.is, to an unaccus- 
tomed hand, .unwieldy and ill;halanced, yet 
. the. barrel is -remarkably trac/ and the very 
' .weight of the weapon- makes the aim more 
steady, . The bore being small and very long, 

• the ball ds thrown -to. adistance grcatlycx- 
,qeeding that of a musket;* as nn/instance of 
which, ;I • remember. ati Blnirtpore an; officer 
bpingfvwounded-by, a r matchlock.. shot jUt.a 
distance of .eight hundred -yards from the 
•walla.' , , •. 

.j,[As ,8oon as'the games were concluded, and 
the Irregulars’, were. well out of sight,. ! 
took >aiCouplc. of clandestine shots -myself; 
[but' as Imd;ncver before handled. a match- 
jock, and. my horse would not. stand fire, I 
had’ cause to congratulate r myself that my 
modesty had induced me to make my debfitin 
.private. I. afterwards galloped to the colonel’s 
house, ' a'liero, .amongst- other 'curiosities^ ho 
shewed me a.buUockof astonishing size. ,He 
measured just sixteen hands high behind the 
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Jjump'^SHiich^rose' iVove't^c'lj'a^K’abSijt'lhVcTj 
‘Iiftrids'inbrc. ^Tlie^bcasTwds'sfout in’‘p]rt]foi^- 
{lon^ to' 'Ills ’ stalure/’and iq beautifully slfeek^ 
^condition. ^ 'I atos infornt^^’iha1’‘Iie could 
cany teii inaunds* of %rafer/o'r light ^huudt'ed 

tegh’t. '■ W -'J b’v * r "I J t fi J/f.,'-. 

,r*‘fiOv»' 11 O .f'fi'-'h ?if{ i'-" i' 
X^^^oyrl3M!‘*’*Hcad-quartef3"hdvanc0tl'to'the 
Tillngo ‘^bf‘’Mbondaijil;'’‘fbilrteeJ5^Jujf6sT-^fiA 
Sclidcnt’ llap^^cnirig ^6n *t*h’e •‘linc^of-^mlircJf', 
sfich Ss'is IbVtunately bf rare occ{irrenfce7‘‘Ah 
yid{)hant' carrying tC len^* being ^irritated T)^ 
IhS^vynton bl^^vs^of his roaliout/turned hi4 
rage 'upbn'an' unMpiiy ino/JenSivd pcashntj 
drihliiiig''at^a*tank;*a'n'd sOijfiiig 
liim iri Kistninlij'dasbcJl iiinV 'on the ground! 
S^d l^ain^led- him 'to‘'piece^’.’ ^InTthe’afteri 
n’doii, ''depdsilionV of ^several ^itn^e$ses werd 
takeb 6n the subject, Ivhjcli’iaid'ndt’tend to 
criminate the mahout, although 'orie'.felJotr 
Bwore stoutly that he heard wrathful words 
pass^betwe’en^ thfe'^ p’^tietf.'^and ’saw^ the ‘uia- 
lidiiti urge' ‘his 'elephantitb yjlay the assa^sihT 
The hbdy oflhe'dedeased; h^Tefy'finc'athfctic 
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.o)fl?jinat),'';\v[i3 ,cruslie^,eren ,to mummj’hm— ■ 
liisjchcst; ribs, andycollarj bones pounded into 
one,confnscd ^nss. jjHe.\vas~n innn of some 
,Cdnsequence(in|thc ,TUlage;, imd jufterjiis 
corpse, ihad jbeen-jlaid. out,{^^thc^, women, as- 
sembled in a circle round it, pouring -forth 

• lamentations for his death. One-of them, a 
itail t thin ,I^ythian-Jike, figure; j with ^ her ,;grey 
Jocks dishevelled, and'floating) oni^the ,\yind, 
^tepped'j within ^ the ring^ . and , ^ deliyerej^ a 
iwailing-^dcclamation in short, extempore ^sen- 
tences, at. .the conclusion of .each off,wlpph 
theiothcrs, joined; iniaychorus ^ofj.Haiepj 
haieel-^Alaa 1 alas I -/The, ceremony yild 

and nfiecting;.nnd ns Lretwedfrom the scene, 
their }moarnfuL)Ululations,^comingi on ,the 
breeze from {tn distance, remindedrnie.of jtho 
‘.(Wakes’, which 1 had-lieard.-irijtimes past, 
floating tristfuUy. over^the^jwaters pf JLpeh 
Ileh*,.in Ireland. , 

J.ti'mS trO vb- ;■ 

'{ The 'next dny;«brought.us;to.;the'toFn»of 
Mohim.i 'It?is one of .themost ancient place.s 
in' Irfdia and though .now.jH .-mere ;heap of 
Voi.. 1. . 6 A 
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r,»ins,,>yith g^c or twp, liun{lrcil,^nl)abitjmts 
AVgs^formcrly t\n extensive and vcnlthy.city. 
It,«*as oncjof jtho first large to.wnsjwljich ,tlic 
HJnpulmans tgpkjjiosscssion,.of in ^theif in- 
yasiqn , of j tlie cpniitr)’; and ^tlic conquerors 
setUed thc^i in ^ great numbers. It, is ,saiil' 
.many of^ dic. principal, inhabitants of 
Ilgllii gi’c , descended from, tlie^ ancient jbif-* 
nJf\ljs,joi^merclmnts, of Mohlra.-,^^^ ^ 

.^iJTjie jaost,igmarkablc.rcliquc^jpf i Mphnm- 
niodon^inagnificencOjis n shipcndous'bpwlepj 
gr yell,\situatcd near, the tmyn t jOr ^ijo- 
kgWy-. fqr^neriy jvithinfjUmir.^cncpinte,, ,jj^hp 
shaft is ^cxtremelyjjAridc^jind about piie hu^j 
d^c(]jjan<l^thirty.,jrect^ dccp,:^but^jthis^Ji^^ Jlie 
ypast^jerapxkable part .pfj it;.^j^For|-the 
thq jbliistceSjj there jiSj.a^finc openj^flight. pf 
stqnCj. steps,;. twenty, feet .^de.^whicJi by an 
e^syj^dcscentj'enterg the shaft Just ^bove the 
^yater.^ ^|A .square^|6ubtcrranean,tp^ver, three 
stpries^^deepjj^jand^ openj^at^ the^.^tp^^Js sunk 

alone-side the well, and at each of tbe stories 

i jiij ii.m 

tliqre ^ is^j a^^capacious ,arolied windoTr broken 
thrqyghjjntp ihe^shaft^jSO^jrimtjmndreds of 
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Ijcreons'^rafly ‘draw 'Avalcr at Uie 'samo^mo- - 
locnt.''' The 'gran'd flight 'of ^steps' leads 
. tUro\isU‘’{Uc'lo\vcV story ,''w!uch forms u kind 
of'waiimg'^room’fdr the'b’liistces. ’Tt is jirb- 
bably khowri* to rriy ri^ders tliat tlie Svblls in 
india^arc not accmmnbdaicd'witli Bb unpic- 
^ tdresquV a‘n utensil a*s 'a public bucket ; and 
iKa^ * those who’ comb to 'draw water brlifg 
their own Uttlchrass'vcsscl'and'cord^a'cu^'^ 
fomwllichllo* the cj'cof a drafts'man;is richly 
' ^r^dilciivc' in ^*cc arid’ variety of attituild 
nmT cflect.''' I kriowho inbrc elegant object in’ 
uiilurc' illaa’tlic’Hmdod“girl returning'' Iroui 
tile welP; hcyilgLt^grac'cfuI raiments VcUiii^, 
yei hof conebaiirig’ Vr* i'mpedirig-thh‘‘ mbve- 
19 ‘.V,y 


lue'nts ot’^Uer' riprlghfahd'feupple B^re.hhd" 
sfenderJW'biigh weli-rburidcd limbs’ ;^ri'th the 


clasisic-shaped’ vase 'artfully* pbised‘'on ’hbV 
lieaif, " and sel'dbra ^requiring the ‘ support of 
ilTc naked liabgle'd armj'whiciris, perhaps'/ as 
bf?en raised’from coqiietly as from h^cessit^/’ 
'Tlieo^you ’may dire tall, "graceful sepoy 


i^vv‘^te(i' of ’ tuk’^iliafi^iriog 'uniform' soilcitf 

by V 'dusty marA',' and ’witli'‘'ri 6 other ‘covet^- 


“MOIIIm 


[fh \ I 


lUj'lh'in tlid long no\\ingdlioot>,-AIi§plajiijg 
bis brood client nml^wcU comprc«^cd 
ns be ^jdoggers towWs thtbo\^ltc lo tnkd 
l)js morning Intli Plucking fbc ndodciJ 
comb from his toji kriol, be sinkes Ins long 
blhck^ Ii nr donm upon Ins sboiildcr^ 'and 
ttrdppmg 'iii'i \\eU pob«licd lofo* into Whd 
uell, fpoursWbo refrcsbtng element orer bis 
be id If be lioppcMs io Tim n ^Brilimj^, 
ere be lb'll cS the ircll be cirefiilly irosbdl 
the rAjstic zennor or socred ihrcud of In§ 
in^lc" ' ^ ^ 

Tlic nc^t fi^rc br'iwnj and'boii leg^elJ 
and cind in a dhooti ‘of r^U 'curica wills 
wintc skull enp is the plodding Inrd ^vorking 
bhl^tee He drop'll bis Icalbbrn* jock^ jTito 
Iht wntei, ^l^ls f^and sbouWers bis Treigbtj 
mn^'tuck ond ^ Svitb diQicult^ and labour 
hard mo^cs on tonaird^'^tbe camp where 
IS cogerlj ''expecied *bj ^botb man and 
beast ^ ' 

The above ddsenbed bon lee, nith its ghaul 
n I'l ' "> b -"n ^ n 

^ * Xis el ^ « t> WiVj 

MassnSman* mala or femile po%.e^J 
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and tourer, must > occupyi nearly- [ as ,-niiu;h 
space as the chapel at Eton College,' r It is. a 
monument' of public utility, worthy the muni- 
ficence of a Roman emperor/-, .{,i 
-. TAYhen the brightorb of day,— tlic Guebre,*s 
god — the Anglo-Indian’s scourge, -^had .sunk 
in thC;west, I wandered my.'gu’n-througJi 
the stunted bush-jungle around '^lohim; and, 
ajthough I took n widesweep, I was C9nstantly 
^unrounded with remnants of serais, mosques, 
and*} temples,; and,, tombs where the, Hindoo 
and his conqueror repose side by side — tlieir 
difrcrent.monu|uents,confounded by the, lapse 
of ages |n one comnoon,rum.;, 

^ The next, day the camp moved tothehaudet 
of Jlhndeena. , A low thick .jungle of stunted 
bushe^ covers , the surface of the country, as 
far as the eye, can^nge.. , I shot my way front 
camp to .camp,- mounted on my elephant,, and' 
brought in a good bag of hares, quails, -and 
pea-fowl.‘ Great herds of tiiat gigantic species 
of deer, the niel-ghie, were roused by my firing, 

- but affer they had^ once the 'elepha’td,'^ 



J/Ji Me JCb.'vi, 

could /never gfct withm fthi;ce {hupdred yards 
of them. 'Tliefmj'ih'cafnp, 2 p.m., 02’ri i,! .,i(j 
The following moi*ning we marchcddoilhe 
nncient/iand* consequently, ruinous town of 
Ilhotuk.’ }jThc wideJeirafit of its dilnpidated 
fohifications, and/ thcjStiUfcIcgantrdomcs of 
many time-worn tomhs.ttell mclanchol^^talqs 
of gone-by grandeur. On reaching our camp 
we (found 'a deputation , from. thofNawatih 
FySe.'Klmn of Delh»,;to the Commnndcrrin- 
cliicf,* with'. ft* letter, jof /compliments, /'Und 
(what^ was of i greater > consequence, tlOj jus 
sportsmen) a tmin* of^four Jnmling leopards^ 
mid '^scveral fnlcons.> Iii;tbe evening,..whnst 
strolling with' my. gunLnndiSpnnicl , thmugh 
some old juriglc'covcrcd ruins 'in sefir{:h>i<)f 
^rao,iIistumbled suddenly into JhOiprescnce 
of an enormous iraw-bonedihyreno^iwho was . 
greedily . gnawing a carcass ns raw-boned as 
ihihiself. He gave meione'ghastly grin, pnd, 
Jas hei cantered’ clumsily off,/ L gave him (.in 

return, dt’the distance{of»fifteenIpaces,tthe 
contents’bf two (barrels tof shot, which lOnly 
scn'dti hasten-. Jifejrefrcat ft* On » looking* 


. • H «'r • 
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rotlnd ibr'fifiy-llo",‘'f{raddsbrvD<lIy named ^Tter 
the hero'-Hustum?,*! fowndjliCf-hadrdecnmjSeS? 
&iid’^le’ft’'his'ma8tcr ta-dglit iiU.owh’ibatdes. 
bn’iriy^retnrn'td .my tent,' lic' wa^nraiting foc 
mc’ atithe’ dbVrjJ h'is'tan-icxpressrngideep'df' 
ijontritidti - llian^ alt ^thc * cbuhtenances : iur tJic 
wdfld'colild have (done. * viintn 

t]f!? ii‘ f ; • *1 j.' >• n( • . 'H'* '/({.oriop'io 

diThrcc long marches brought u9,'ohihell9iA 
of jftVvIJ'to 'the' ancierifScrai ‘ofiSc’efaJlafA 
hii^ix-'miles from 'the 'present ^ralUiof DelHh 
In thfe daysof its prosperity, the ground'upon 
vhicli tmr catnp'is pilchediwas probablyrthe 
Itampstead »or Patney of the’ igrcat- capital:; 
as'tlle^ ebuntry rbnnd' about'-islcoveredlNvith 
theJTUhis of gardens' and> biiildingshr which 
were doubtless < tlie' ■rus-in-urbdiresidences of 
the ci-devant-'dits of ancient Delhi:. Jhe&ls 
of water and swamps have formed tliemfeelres 
m'thc hollowed foundations of the cnlmbled 
^edificcsj froml under' the j friendly. she! teh ;of . 
wbiclr'I shot ;6everol''wild fowl-fand snipes, 
their '^present ‘tenants.' i^'Ao hundred • years 
Iitnic'o'Bomc of my de&cendanls mhyjp^inps, 

• The lIcTPulc^ ®f Ihe Persian poets. 
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j cujoyingjt tlio ,8ainej sport, m,, Berkeley 
square. , *■ ir f i I'iJ n 1*1 

I, Nov iOth, llierra 01*,, ,A march of, sir 
^iles, tlirough one continued avenue pf mined 
, tombs, gardens, serais, and palaces, brought 
us to the ^^all8 of IDcDii : Uiey, were built, I;y 
,tlic English 'government, and, though , they 
,arc strengthened by handsome solid bastions 
and un embattled coping, arc more formidable 
an appearance itlian in reality. ■\\’’cjpassed 
through the city to^ the residency* uhere pro 
jVrcrc onqc more welcomed by the bospitnbl?, 
talented, and eccentric Bcsidcnt. t In the after 
4 ioon I rode with Lord Combcrracrc ^ound the 
jwalls, and returned to dinncqaL ihcresidency, 
^where about fnincty sat down to toble-j The 
repast was followed bj a ball, and the veran- 
jdasijUnd gardens, redolent with oraage-blos- 
,6oms, were, illuminated jWitli approfusion of 
^coloured lamps , j ,1 ajjr 

.[■“G lb i' » V j ■'«-» [ T 1 iM 

^jj^Head-qunrters, halted the following day,at 
Delb} , Jn the morning jhis Excellency , re- 
viewed/, a^regunent pftDaUye infantryjont,the 
cantonment parade-ground, distant from Delhi 
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from tlic town by a lofty ridge of arid b'dVi'Bn 
WckV. The’ review was ailended^by sb\'^ral 
^TaVive^'br'aife'tin^ctibh,''&ne''of ’^iHui ^caifi^' lb 
-*thc'''^ouhd’in'''a ^Kegula'f Efagli'sl^cdSclf/ with 
'fouVliorsd^ ariU'pbstiliio^.-'’ 

T-^‘i‘n ‘'iha''cool -'dr^he' eVeiiing’ T *sti^61Ie‘& iHlt> 
‘the great^ Street; call’dd Cliaiidce GliowkV’ ivlifch 
'may'by weIP8tjded*'tUdlBt>uIe\'Tfr(l^f Tleilir: 
^it-iS'"th6'{nost‘^pa'ciotis nn'd’lcafet^dirt5''feVrddt 
*■1 aiaVd’eveii, 'seek' in- aiit Asiatic 'l6wh.**SA'’'fi'nb 

* ftEltfnt'bf cUar 'ti'Ktef— the''mudifi6ehTb‘e{ilihSt 
“bf^sdme ^!A.fgli'^n''\ri)rthj’''with‘' Wlohg’flbni^'^ 
'^imddd“b5^‘wA'’av^HueVf^£r^e^I‘riihk^dow'n’llife 
‘centrd;''an(i^yet''^lbe'**irf’ddlciil‘'and^'Spatlietrc 
'inljabitantSf^bqhan';^ blinU'-'ld''theif'6\vTi'’ttn'd 
-the ■passenge'rs^''cbmrdrt,-‘ will^'^ndt talveTtl7e 
'tfouble'^to- allhy Uy-its'Cfaters '-thd cloiids^bf 
^ Uu3t whichlfldaf^/fdm'morhing till Ini^ht lifWe 

atmosphere of this constantlyiwell-tlirbB^e'U 
street. This canal, upon which the Del- 
^Ilians hloricT’dependc'dTbr a s^ippTy^o^'^^Lole- 

• •sonic’ 'iva'ter,' was;‘^duKng'^ihe’^^eclme ■ dF‘\1Ie 
^rto^d'dinpire, fieglefctefl hml*’fli?)k6d^'p)'’fS. 
idhjG rnTj'! jnR}2iI»,im£:oip-oI)r7fq Inocanotnca 





maiiiiiig cenffliy^ Hi'llcn 

flfe Company, Nvikliing to IjMtow 66me'iii6n{i- 
meiit of b'eneficence on' tIVe coun{fy'’'v>)n<5h^ 
Fate 'hai placed m^their li^ntis^ tleieriKinbd^ 
upon Uie^res^toration'bt' tfiia important Hq^H” 
its Jateral l/ranches. '‘itVlis‘acoora~ 
ptislied at^'an' enormous expense/ and'by'llie^ 
unremiltmg’ labour of nearly "three jWrs/anU' 
wus completed 7n 1820- ‘ Tho'’joydiis^grati-^ 
tmlc of {he’nativcs must albn^havcTboeh 
ficient rct\ard'toUhc EnglUli goVernmerio-U 
liot to meiJtidh^ tlic’lichclils^a'trcruing tbtlicrr^ 
treasury Irbni' the (erlilizing cfTccts IhiP 
canal 'upon 'the' provincc^'thrdiigli w'lilb'h'Mt'' 
passed^ A mosT touclimg nccount^is'^Vcii® 
of^licUumuttuou'^ Vcjdicin^ uitlAUucIt^’the^ 
ldng*coTctcd waters were greeted as *tlitj 'ap- 
prolichcd thV city. The ^.ilcful ^mliabitani^ 
thronged out’ td meet them, and ‘threw gnr-‘ 
lands and^ sweetmeats into iho stream in 
token of welcome, loudly lauding the go>ern*'^ 
ment that had put them in po'^stS'.Jon'of such’ 
a blessing. ’ Tlie canid i\ I bch'ive, one Ijun-* 
dred nn'd ciuldj iniles in lumlh'. ' ' ' 
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,j,TIie Chpndec Cliowkjprescnleda livclj’and 
Ljistying^^appearance, jpeople^,of all ^naUons 
passing.to j and 'fro in^ "busy pursuit of their 
severay aTpcations; nnd.the Jiard^rare, ^cloth, 
and,,pa^Tn-shops, dnvingj^o noisy, chaffering,^ 
yet ^thriving. trade. ^ Inrthe jinidst^of^ these^ 
indnstrious traffickers you niigbtpccasionajly^ 


distinguish , a group„of, lazy, lounging,^ de*, 
baucbcd-lopking Mussulmans, dressed in the^ 
mpstjCxtraYagant colours, ^with, yellow^ slij)- 
p_ers, ^their, muslin skulbcaps^ sbjck jauntily^ 
oyerjone car, and^tbeirlongjhair.frizzed out 
oyer ‘thc^ other, , like,, a black, mop. .If you 
watchjid , their j_mptiqn8, ,you might .detect 
kno wing looks .passing, between them and the 
hundreds ofjladies, of .no very equivocal, pro-, 
fession.ifWho, sit in the yemndns or ^behind 


the trellisedjphicks of fthe yindows. smok- 
ing their ihttle houkalis, and. displaying 
the ^ passengers their .thinly-cIad.^ persons,r 
■well-antimonied, eyes, and henna-tipped finj-j 


gers. j Now and^^then tbe^ suwarree. of^ some 
bloated ^nobleman would raskj past— kick- 
ins up a dust^eqiiiyalent^^tp liis pretynsioii'i 
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^dr the "l^lpsely curt^inedj car of ‘^ome fijr 
‘ hghlof tlie h'lrein/ drawn by a pair of hantl- 
some ^wliite^^o'cen with gildet^ horns, trotted 
by, the bnllock-bells ringing merrily j If j ou 
looked ^hayi, j on might detect ^a Iittle’pinlc 
finger, or^a brilliant dark eye peering through 
the small aperture upon the unwonted scene, 
and making one long — from the innate con* 
trari^etjj^ of man s ^disposiPon— to seCjmore of 

the, doubtless, beautiful owner . , , ,, 

•'i »in u u n > nil rr jI ^ u 

The Commander in chief and the Sta/T 

lU /•) * 1 Ml J I / M > 

uined with ^the British Resident, and vafter 

IJ /l) M J 1(1 ll I It ) I J 

dinner the pnrty adjourned to another, npart- 
nient to hear the song^, and «cc the ghss'ides 

I * i ’ ji ® f 1 j)ii IS j* 1(1 ^ * 

for it can Scarcely be called dancing, of neirlv 

i 0 ) 1 i ( « Him -'Hi ji ® i i h •'» 

one hundred nautch cirh ‘There were pro 

hif I ( (t I® M / > j I ( f {no M * ’ 

sent many of the first nto dancers of Delhi, -• 

n »ij » s t 1 i H i ’ 

and some of their dresses, shawls, and jewels 

Jj I fll I ( »l Z' us'’"* 

were reallj splendid 

PTt J * It ' /111 ’ 

The pretty, though nthcr dusky ^Ifinn,^ 

Trboml ln.\e prmioush had occn«i]on to culor 
I r 1 i, y L u n i 

gize, sl^one pre-emment m^stature, grace, .and 
TOicc m this latter, lione\cr, / di'^coiercd 

II J - / f i r Ji 1 > 

nothing pectdnr, except /fs ^xccec^nrg 
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nc53.*“ Tlicse attrillutes 'tlie siren'hns Uirnctl 
to 'some-accountV for U 'is' s.iid'tli'at sW has 
stripped sonic of the dashing young imwaiibs 
of' Delhi ^of 'Imif their' fortunes; ’un(l’*'tha^,‘ 
during^ a campaign of tlircc months at Jheend/ 
slie levied thirty thousand rupees on ’the ihad 

yu’ .'i -I’lt *U‘ >'-"1. , ' s 1!. i.i Il’r', Inil 

J’oung Itajah. ^ 

-luo . - "c ^ i bff/J 

jVov.'\i2n://'’ The Commandcr-tri-cliieV, hav- 
ing learned tliaVtIic attention Would' be 'pleas- 
ing to the old monarch! determined oh paying 

tile jjg 

gul’ a private visit. ' He received 
», us‘'ih*th‘o'TSewdhee KliflM‘‘ahii'was pleaVcW to 

ta£.e^‘ m'ofe^ no^ice^or’us than 'lie conccived’i^ 
.• «fE •< if loi 

consistent with ins dignity to do, -on the occa- 
sion of our public audience," nine ihbhtlis ago? 
- "In f-;o vJ'it* -JU-I-J- ' " ' !•> vniijr fiu- 

As I desenued that ceremony at some length, 

i shall coiitcnl niyself witli saying that this la^? 
• ter visit was merely a P.P.d. call ,* ho nuzzars 

7 r-I.’T "f’ l 0,'ij 

were offered on our parts, nor were wc,,as be- 
fore, bedizened'- and’ bedeviled with’ spangled 
rinisltn klulauts, fillets^ arid 'tiaras. The’ au^ 

liiehce^was s^io.r^ Vihiiiflereht subjects? suclfas^ 
t-ltfTih -»i tu/'.'vx pnmjon 

healtii and weather, were discussed; as they 
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^ f T f'. •’■^d 

migiit be at a morniug visit at my Lady Ad^- 
oneV in jGrosvenor-square ^ and '-when v, e‘ sa-^ 
laame^’afare^ell fo tbcVenerable descendant 
of Timur, -wlio casi; upon our^ ^tiring form’s tlie 
Iistle'ss, melancholy^gaze of dotage, iVelt my 
heart swell mtl/invoIunlaryVespect and^pity 
for the fallen state *of the^poor old imperial 

pensioner/ who, to counterbalance th’e loss of 

^ f J 1 1 r 

the wealth and power of Ins ancestors, pos- 
sesses one sole advantage, namely, a tolerable 

.fj Jiiir fj 3 >1, J’ " 3 f 

chance of dying a natural death 

iilmost the earliest recollections bf my in- 
j !r )i j ) /> 1 ) ' lu, 1 15, , j ! 

fant da^S'were associated ^nth the riches, ' 

splendour, herois^aud barbant^^of thc'creat 
Mogul — ‘ Timur the Tartar’ was She first 

^ J ^0’ ‘’I- f J ) 1‘ I j ^ 

play I ever saw, and my xememurance of 

every scene^and incident is asYuid, os'" though 
1 j cf J j “ / ti i ' * ' 1. 

the years had been abndged to minutes *TToi\ 

•'ll ,*,’*• 

little did I then foresee, as I snt in tiie box at 

Sadlers Wells, so entirely absorbed in the 

4 ) e \ i- I : T,’ I, J n X ai 

interest of the jnece as^to call down the 
anger of j the audience bymj screams of de- 
light — how little did I then foresee, tliat I 
should one day stand in tii© presence of my 
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hero's descendant and^on t\ie veryspot wh^e 
the dreaded Timur held his, warrior court! 

, .In the 'dusk, of tlie, evening, after dining at 
tjie^ residencj’,' we^^got into our palankeens, 
and .Tolling myself up ‘in. my quilted silk 
laMder^ was soon jogged into. a doze, from 
wliich, er^ reached camp, I was only twice 
awakened, at the passages of the rivers Jumna 
and Hinden. , } 


Tlie next mpnungr the .reveille and the 
usual^^tapping of the tent-pegs by the impa- 
^ tient*c/o«i«*, unkennelled me by day-break, 

. and I^had a pleasant gallop over a welljcul'ti- 
yated county to the,. village of Bekunporc, 
taking, on the road, a. last look at the lofty . 
mosques of, the once haughty, now humbled 
Delhi. The plain .over which I pass^ 
swarmed with deer, antelope, hares, and foxes.^ 
In the afternoon we had some excellent cours-. 
ing with }3!nglislt greyhounds. The hares of 
India are small, but very staunch, and have' 
one more chance of ^cape than their brethren 

, • Twit ptebtrs. 
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IQ Euro^7e, namely, by tunning to groahd* 
Tile fo^es are also diminiitire and very beau- 
tiful Before a pack of hounds they do not 
lire long, as they are not strong enough fa 
run straight — but they afford excellent sport 
■with the greyhounds^ turning much sharper 
than the hare < 

1 I " 

{ The following day, on the road tb^Boor- 
Barore, we passed the picturesque rums of 
an aneient and extensive sersJi , objects which 
are much more frequently met with fin the 
Mussulman States, than in tho'ie ptb'vinccs 
which ha\e remained subject to Hindoq rule * . 
Few monuments of the munihcencc or taste of 
tho letter people ore now Jo be ‘'seen, lliough 
It IS difficult to say whether they Cvet existed,/ 
orp^hether they have not been^ defaced and 
deatrojed bj tlie Mohammedan conquerprs ofi 
the soil , I I 

T } 

iV’bp 25f/i Head qiiarlera arrived at Mee- 
rut. nhich 1 liaie nlreadj named as the moil 

\ / » I It t 

considerable British ^ilion in the norlLcm 
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provinces; and the Commander-in-chief had 
scarcely readied 'flic campj'erc' he received 
invitations to dine with her Highness the 
Cc^m Sumroo, ahdUo' n'ball given by the 
General of division, Sir J.'NicoIIs'. -I have 
already made 'racnli6h'’of the Begum,* on the 
occasion of our visit to her at Iicr jaghire of 
Sirdhana; ’but I believe I have not yet dc. 
scribeddier; and ns her.Higlincss is, beyond 
dispute,' one of the most cxtraordinarj'clm-' 
rnc’ters in India, 'I cnmiot let her pals witlioiit”' 
nshetch.‘* i . / * > 

♦■'Her Meerut residence* Is at a short distance'* 

. from' the t cantonments.' ‘ As we entered' her- 
^tes.'his Excellency was received with pre-^ 
seated arras by'a betcrogeneoits body-^lard' 
drawn up along* the approach, and on thc^ 
sleps‘of ‘tho' portico' by the 'old lady Iierself '^ 
In’ person she is’very short, mid ‘rather em-*’ 
bon-point; her complexion is unusually fair,-^ 
her features large and prominent, and their 
expression ro^iish and astute. Her costume 
consisted of a short full petticoat, displaying ‘ 
a gooti deal of ^ler kecmcab Vrowser, from 
VoL. I. 2 B 
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under wliichjpecpcd a vejyltiaj^ pair 
ddred/slip^ersjiiOfjber hands, {prins» and^fce^ 
the octogenarian beauty/is/ptill.fjustlyfproiJdj 
Sliolwore on hefihead a.pIniHiSnngjturbaTi'of 
Cashmere, over which ^a , shawl :?waS;|thrp^j 
enveloping her.cheehs/ tliroat, and shouldered 
and fromitheninidst of Us folds^ier^litUejgr^’ 
eyes peeved fortlj with a lynx-like acuteness. 
Dufingitthe tepasto which, was^servedjin the 
Eyropennjstyle, therold,Iady.smokcd j^',yexy 
splendidrhouknh, a{,similar J>ne|bcing{plTerqd 
fOicysiExccUency. njCj party '^pnstejed'iof 
abput jsbety perepns, ^and,iithej3p^un,fjyJlio 
copsidcrg jzersejf nowpn an equality, jrith ijie 
lortls/of ^P;_creation, jya^^thejpnly}. Iady(jj^t 
table. ^■)Indeed/if the absence p^plJ^thj^spftgr 
^qualities, andjthe posspssionjO:(^the most iiefy” 
.^purage, stuhbornness^ffpurpose, and^almpst 
imexampledjcrueIty,^cm,giYe her n^clairoj,to 
.be j.numbered, amongf the^Jmrdier sex^^dier 
right to^ryirihtyvwill jScarcelyj he., disputed. 
The historyipf Ijer lifp, ifpproperly,f,k.no\)-n, 
,^^pl:d.d (acep^ding to ^^Polonel^Skinncr, ,and 
^qthers ^^/iqjha>q,liad op|}ortunipcs of hearing 
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of»'and witrlCBaing; hcfcxploits) form b series' 
of ^cebcs/such nsi perhaps,^ no other' fcinale 
cbiild'havc goiib through. ■ - >i '» ‘m' 

‘'tfbove-nicn'tionctl ofBccr*; has ‘often,' 
during his service with the IMalirattas,’ seen 
iicT.'lhcn a ‘beautiful yoiing woman; ‘leading 
dn'her troops to the attack in person,' and 
displaying, in' the midst of carnage,' the great- 
est intrepidity and presence of mind; "THb 
Bc^m has been twice married, and'botli ■'llet 
bushands were Europeans. “Her appellation 
*dT^*Sumroo’ is ’a^ corruption of dbe* French 
Si^oTd’^SomliTe.'^'the ‘nora' ile gucrTtB^of‘"hbr 
'firet''ldrdJ’TlCmaud, wbo'ioHgftf hcr^wheu'a 
goring' and'baddsome dancing-girl i married', 
Wd '■converted her to the Roman 'Catholic 
idli^Oii'.''' Her 'second husband — named'I.e 
^Vas^*hi«'as’'ari'’independent, roving ndven- 
'turcrj^'a’'sbrt brian'd 'pirate; 'became 'pow- 
'er^ul''in his'’bArii 'right;* if right it' eah be 
*ealle3,*'bnd possessed a conriderable ariuy. 
•If is'^of-tbis^’nian' that Ihd following* anWe- 
*'dotc 'is“reldted;'%hicli’is ‘‘^ijtidrca^ 

-iilif >it*bc 'trij'e':'‘'*itfwas'tIid' yio'slh’g''s‘^e’ne 
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pf^hisjUfCji nnclijthe^ firfet liii/ whiclu our rlie- 
rpine playgdoiimyuVpryi distinguished/ part. 
Ji [have /said()tlmt Iier,> liusbandl had ibecom’e 
possessed ofi ^v^alth, potVer,,dnd ajniinidrous 
arniy;oof these hiSiainbiliousrWifejdoyfeted 
the-undividedjp03sessiou.'iand (She,rthus [act 
poraplishedrherfpurpose-'Ii «m| oi ^Tnr jd oili 
ijj^A ,mutinoiis disposition, on,thefSubjectinf 
P^> having ijmanifested itself o'iauiortg id 
Y-as3U's> body*guard,idie'B^um,' then>/about 
t\venty*tivc, exaggeratedntheddanger (to jhdi 
husband,/ and-tgot(;inte)lJgeiice conydyedilto 
him, that ((the ^rebels had ifoimed ja y|>lanjrtft 
scizejandicondne him, and(to dishonoufihis 
wifp iryhey, conieguently,|ftiTanged tojescdpe 
together from 1 the fury of the soldiery ;jandfa^ 
night , started i secretly from r thein palate liri 
palankeens, “jwith only, a»few, devoted, guards 
and attendants loTheiw/ipIc ofjtiie following 
scene.i^as projected* byrthcinmbitioiiSjjnnd 
bloody-minded lady.ix Xo^va^dsJmorningf the 
attendants, inugreat, alarm, announced >lhat 
tfiey,Mere pursued;innd jour heroine, in^Tvell-i 
fe;gncdj despair,*, vowed,/ that, /if, their? escort- 
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was ovcrcbmc’and ibc paUinkccna- etoppeU, 
sheiw’ould ‘Sluli licrsclf'to'.'Vhc- heart. T!ic 
devoted ilmsbarvdj asl she 'expected, swore Uie 
would’ not 'sdrrivo her. /Sbon’uflcr, the pre* 
Icudcd’Tcbels came up, and; after a short skir- 
mish; drove' back the attendants,* 'and forced, 
the bearers to put down the palankeens.) At 
this ‘instant, Lc Vassn heard a screnm, and 
his wife’s' female slave Ynshed. up to him; 
.bearing' a' shawl drenched in blood, and ’6x- 
claiming that her 'mistress bad slabbed 'hb^* 
RclfUo death. The husband; true to his von',' 
instantly ached a pistol, nnd'blcwoulhisown 
brains;»*'-No sooner 'did'lhe wily lady hear the 
welcome 'report;- than shej started' from Uer 
palankcew, arid, for the 'first ■time'exposin'^ 
herself ito tUe gazeof men; claimed* homhge 
from! the soldicrj'.’ >ThU<lior beauty,' and 'pfo- 
mises’ioC. speedy payment of hrreor^,' ' s6bir 
obtained for‘her;!and*B!ie‘'as^umed,’ in'dufe' 
fofin;;thC'reins’bfgovernnirint! o jinurti- /boold 
iJ'^Vell-* knowing, .however,’ Uhnt'iso^incO’nsi^ 
dljTuble' a'''aU\te' tWlvcTS^tovdd tiov 16\ig in* 

those -> troubli^oihe'l tiihes’'\ritIri>'i<{^‘*j'dnllc‘^'fol'i' 
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!iiUbblc'»hn>\‘iB]ic ''prudently threw* hcreclf 
'undcrlUie ptotchtioh' of< the) Company, n^lio 
con/irmdd her irri»tlic‘ posscssion,'lm’itIiift?/c 
condition that it should Revert to tlic lEu^lish • 
government* after her dcatll. iTlio'Ioldilatly 
seems disposed to' make tlic'most of her lifd- 
llcasc.i' ‘Her revenue is/ I believe,', one hun- 
! drctl 1 tliousand pounds .sterling, 'and '^shc'has 
lumassed considerable treasures,' I neverheaM 
how hcr.otlicr husband was'fdisposcd of, '•but 
'\i’c iwill,' in''charity,‘ suppose that b6-*Uicdin 
'hatural death. itHU tomb is'at’Agrii.'U]j(} ‘)(f 
iJiDuring hcrdongllife,lmanyncti of-inliumah 
cruelty^ towards Iher'dependants’haventrans- 
jpired; one of which is ‘thus narnitfeQ:~The 
jBegum’, having discovered a slavc^tg^rl >m inn 
intrigue,- condemned ‘h'erito ‘be iburied -nUvp. 
Thisicriiel'feentcncc 'was; caVriediintoifexecu- 
'rion; an'dI’the,fate*W -tlie ^ beautiful' victim 
having excited, strong feelings of cbfnpassion, 
'the ' bid ' tigress,' 'to < precludc-'aU > cIiance'>of a 
'rescue'^ordered her carpet to be spread overthe 
vault, fand'ismOkedhher ‘hbukah, /and i;- slept 
‘on‘tlie~^pot?"(thu^'makingfassuran6d flbnbly 
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'i^ure.d It mcty bG;fc6m this'hnccdotc^that*thc 
»86meUungsimilaract oCljarbarity of jMacIamc 
‘jVIontrcvine,' 'mjtlie' ‘jiSurgcon’s Daughter,’ 
if'Chrohicles of tbc.Cahongate,’iis' takcn/jon ) 
/biTlfeoBegum .Sumroo/atithc epoch ofvthc 
-laslisiegcj of iBliiiHporc.tfolIowcd jour^ormy, 
•and pitclicdihcf tents In rthc neighbourhood 
^ofithd Jlcad^quartcrs camp.? The martiaLoId 
I Amdzon \vas most eager to sliare our glory (and 
Jprizfe-money),- bud. harassed) the Commandei- 
/iii'Chiefib'ith’da'dy importunity tlmt she might 
be permitted to supportithoBritisii hrmy ^rith 
1 hcci'ifandful) of -^Yagabond . retainers*— o:j $fein- 
-forccmcutlwhichAYafl. politely 'decUned.itisna 
od'iHerlHighness luftenvardalprOtested afgreat 
ifxieridshipvfot*' hisiLordship-jn&ent himjJfSr 
.‘portnubiian'diinsbtedixiponnai-returni ofithe 
-corapliraent/i •iThc picturejra.M’orkiof-a)natiYe 
raitist ^fho^resideS|tlt jVIeerut, andjhas made 
. xespectable 'progress>lin n the art,' i was ’Un ;e;i- 
;c'ccdingigt)od likebcSs imnd :niy fingers nlwaj’s 
citchedt lo jtranafarra*ber> hoUloih-snakertinto 
Ja jbrodm, with.[wIUchjddjunbtfthd;>.old,j3nnie 
Avhxild haven made f DO .bud-irepresentaliVej.of 
Mntlier Shintoh. 
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n )At tlidiilhmerithd Bcgtim seemed jnrcxcbli 
Icht 'humour, 'mnd 'bahdicd(‘ 3 o 1 ccs.'nn'd>^ 6 mi 

^limcnta irith>/lii3 f(Excellenc5'^/thfougli//tli^ 

medium’ ofunn 'ihtcrpjfctcr;'butJto\niW5f'the 
conclusion of' tlic.rcpast 'sW'scemcd 'ijiiite 
uorii/diiti; >*a ‘ftiiutv sickiyismilc mfonc iriflii 
catingiithat she understood uimt Tms said^to 
Jier. di 1 -fuir-'Ju/ i/oilt ;,’•/>* jh 
m Th’c feast being cndcd.iari European bHicct 
in hbr^fScrvidC'walk'cd'irDundl.thc dable^lJiind 
invested encli ofitlicgucstS'uith.nUoiig'moS' 
sivo 'necklace ofitin8el.>b'"ioji mi-n'ifj.- 'jiinu 

jilj ’io 'u/iJ) f'li!? Ji. jud ;vuK !)»/> InijA lo 

<JhTiicllt^7onfollowing’l daysa Head-quarters 
halted at! Meerut; sounmorhings beingMcini- 
ployed in revidwsVand oureV^ningkin:dinrter^ 
add iballs/ provided for^ the cntertainVrtentfbf 
tlib Cdmmander-in*'chief 'by thd‘ inhabitan'ts 
ofiUiis'gayicolony. t* ,?n(un'ijMi jfjiili 

■'lilrrj 

iVbu. Head-quarters again en route, 

a'AdJits'coiirsc’directed 'towiirduhe 'Rohilfcund 
stations’of'^Moradabad and BareillyJ ATliree 
easy > marches J brought ius*to-> tlTeTgfiau’t'or 
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GhamraVtcsTir,*- am; cfa'phdftousnlfitlolJ given 
toi.thcifcrry wliicH> ntrUiis Ipointucrosses Jthd 
Gangea.oThoijgli Ibc.spbt wliich’Hrc occupied 
isJmtLtliisiscaso’n; ncarlydialf a milo fronfithc 
Aval^r’d3<idgo, during.tlicvraica the grcatlriver 
nJlla itajfiwdUen flqbdvbver tKc groutid* where 
thcie:is‘at this' rabaicnt'*hn'rencamplncn{>,x)f 
nearly five thousand souls. Both banks-coF 
the'i stream 1 , are bordcT'edjfori somecinilei' in 
width .Tnth a’ ithichtjiingU! of grass and bbsb, 
aboundiag] in i tigers*^ tmd >tlte favourite resort 
of the sportsmen of Meerut during tlib months 
of April and May ; but at this time of tlie 
year/:the!Iiigli grassj lojniriantrfram ithollate 
rains;i-not yeti havingj.'undergond its annual 
burning, ithc i attempt toi find >1 the /gameoi^ 
almost hopeless; aS; onithe fapproacll dfithe 
elephants,! Uio tiger'istealsi awnymndcr the 
thick impervious covert, in .which;.'he.lhas 
paths invisible from above. 

.ohiOT torij-.n ^Tirirup !>'' dl 

iniThis morning the thermometer stood at 42“ 
inainy tent, at 0 a'.3i,» and, at 00/.at'2-r-Mr;|n 
striking. dificrencc-of temperature to occuriin 
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the space of ' houcs,*2n(l iii weather halt 

formlyrfair and unclouded^'/ It. might hesup-f 
posed itliat .feuclihsuddcn^ {variations jofithe 
ntmosphcre'Mould/.bc •ic3:trcmeIy'*projudifciaj! 
to tliC'licalth oT tiiosc'expoacd'tofilicmi’ »d{ 
am;' however; s co'nvinccd* that' thdre' aro''fcw 
climateslunorc con^nml to the European' 
constitution than tlia't cnjoj'cd inf tlic upper- 
jiroVinccs » of Undid duringdtlie/monthsirdf 
November ,TiDcccmbcr,‘Tind'Januarj%-^ ^V^7^e- 
itmot 'fontheiicgulnr annual rccutrcrice'ofj 
thistibraeing] and .lnvigorath}g>'scQ5oipj tlio 
parching' strocco'df theiMiot winds, finnll ihd) 
miasmatic exhalations of .* the miilsi’iAvdulSji 
no’’doubt, quifcklyrid Undia' of i its 'European' 
p'ossessOrs.'J vi/Udirxr 

o*A£^ GhUnuuktdsur, 'Mr.'* or* rhtlier Major; 
— ! — , whoUiad'TOdrchcdjMith-tlic’ caihp'frdmt 
Delhi, took' leave of^us/'nnddn’him we‘ hoye- 
lost a most entertaining and instructive .com-\ 
pafaiOnJjoHis history and appearance cqudlly 
decIore>hiinr:t6ibe'a <dr 0 ri|rfcr.l Deis nihani 
ofjconsiderableUalcntfl and acquirements, landl 
hoWs a high post unefer Government m the 
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civil BciVicc of the Honourable Company. In 
this capacityhis poi is- said' to have proved 
as'trcnchantj 'as his 'sirord ’is known to be 
in'slns'‘Bccond icimracter'bfoMajor in 'a regi- 
ment of. irregular cavalrj'.'l) nisi'countcnnnc& 
is remarkably handsome and intelligent; and 
muchjsct’ off. by Ins black beard andmusta-* 
cbios. At the Bicgo of Bhurtpoic — where the 
Slajor distinguished himself and was wounded 
— tliifl ornament was of much more-Iuxurionf 
growth, ^Iowing(do^m upon his breast; but 
subsequent to thav.period, a depilatory man- 
dale 'from -the? Supreme jGovermnent .waS) 
fulminated. 1 1 against 'hiroscICiand oUicr-ci-i 
viliansiwlio-witli less reason indulged in jthisi 
military decoration ; and he was constrained^ 
(injithe spirit of > these half-batta i times)/ to 
reducCjthe exuberant proportions ofhis beard : 
— ^Ids fostering tanotbcT crop looks ver>’ like' 
teari?/n^.thc Government. . i. > -m > i- •• 

vMajor ■ is a great sportsman, 'and of,the( 
noblest order. He spurns -tbe' ideaiof securely i 
butchering.thb'tj’Tants ofi thb:dcs6rt'from tlib^ 

,i't Ml iiijidiM t tint’ I r-blmt 
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turrclcd back-of nn clcplinnt; iihd cncountcrai 
tliC'Hon and tiger ouiliorscbiick wiUi'iBpcaf> 
rind swohl. descnbcs this spccids 'oH 

'sport, particulariy Trith'tlic king'of brutes,''a3 
the only hunting woriliy of h'man,- Iludccd,^’ 
there is a combination of courage, strength,'' 
and dexterity required, which few sportsmen 
arc able to bring into tlic ildd. 

The Major employs sometimes an hour or 
more in destroying his game; riding swiftly 
round in a circle, alternately approaching 
and retreating, and gradually narrowing the 
ring, until at length his furious antagonist 
becomes so confused and'fa'U^ed l>y his own 
exertions, as to enable Jiim to gallop 2 >nst 
and deliver his spear. In these encounters 
he prefers the large country horse to the 
Arab, as being generally better on his 
haunches and more powerful. 

He is kno^vn to have, on one occasion, 
encountered on foot, and slain a lion : but as 
he is not one of those who perform doughty 
deeds merely for the pleasure of recounting 
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them, III i could . neverj chctit i!iim*'<>ut'ofnn’ 
desenpUdn of. his-^combat Tvilh illic kirig^ of- 
tlic desert. rAltbou§h;Iic .iat‘so fond of, and 
excellent In thcsctmanlycxcrciscs, Sfr.— — - ’ s ’ 
diet is ultra-Hindoo, ns iicjscldoni ents meat, 
and ncTcr touciicstirincic 



